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SATL whitening im 
the sun, spars cut 
gray against the 
far sky beyond 
the river bend, 
and the settle- 
\ ment of James- 
town astir with 
excitement. So 
much = running 





hither and thith- 
er ousually — be- 
tokened an In- 


dian outbreak 
and the muster- 
to quell it; but to-day 
only atew muskets are visible, and the 
people, particularly the younger men, 
are in festive attire, There were laugh- 
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ter and jests, with now and then hushed 
silences as the sail grew whiter and the 
thread-like spars expanded and dark- 
ene . against the blue ; for what news of 
joy or grief might not the i incoming ship 
bring of former home and friends 1 

For weeks that vessel had ploughed 
its Way westward, Storms had rocked 
it in their tury ; favoring winds fanned 
it forward ; cloudy mornings waned to 
golden noontides, and wineyv sunsets 
turned the waves to glory. And then, far 
away in the distance, out of the bosom ot 
the ocean, had arisen a something, elu- 
sive and filmy as an azure cloud ; and the 
blue had deepened to violet, the violet 
burnt to gold, the gold given way to 
green, and so at last the land was 
reached, 
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It was a strange freight that vessel 
bore up the placid river, a cargo of 
young women gathered from the shops 
and farms and crowded homes of Eng- 
land, and sent out by the “ London Com- 
pany” as wives for such among the 
bachelor settlers as should choose to 
pay their ship fare in tobacco. Some 
of these women were sad and fright- 
ened, but the many were cheerful and 
kindly, flying gladly from the ills they 
knew and hoping for a better future. As 
the vessel moved slowly up the river, 
past level meadows 
and headlands tap- 
estried with vines, 
the women sat in 
the shadow of the 
sails and speculated 
about the husbands 
they were likely to 
get, bantering each 
other as to accom- 
plishments and per- 
sonal charms. 

“ Jane, forget not 
to wear your hood 
when they come to 
inspect us; your 
head beso red they 
might take it fora 
dye mop and pass 
you by.” 

“And it behooves 
you, Mistress Pa- 
tience, to keep your 
mouth shut; when 
you open it that 
way it has the look 
of a gaping cave.” 

“What I like 
not,” said another 
woman, “is that we 
must bide by the 
men who pay for us. 
I shall sorrow to 
have left England 
if a cross-eyed 
man choose me.” 

“An he who pays my passage be not 
tall and strong and handsome I shall 
make plaint to the Company,” said a 
merry maid who was like to have no 
dearth of suitors. “What manner of 
man think you will choose you?” she 
asked of one of her companions who, 
taking no part in the talk, leaned against 
the mast, gazing moodily down stream, 
as though she fain would go backward 
rather than forward. 





‘\A NEW SENSATION.” (7. 788.) 


“An I have my wish, no one will so 
much as look at me.” 

The girls laughed incredulously, but 
the captain, seeing her flashing eyes, 
said tartly, “Well, an you show your 
claws like that, nobody will want you.” 

“Then, in truth, I shall show them.” 

“T pray you let Mistress West be,” 
said the merry maid. “She is thinking, 
no doubt, of the handsome cousin who 
whispered so long with her at the wharf 
in London.” 

The remark was intended to provoke 
aretort, the speaker 
knowing well the 
girl’s tempestuous 
nature; but it failed 
of its purpose, for 
without so much as 
a toss of her head 
Mistress West left 
the group and found 
a seat in the stern, 
looking still down 
stream, the wild 
wish in her heart 
rising in half whis- 
pers to her lips. 
Half an hour later 
the captain came 
again upon deck ex- 
claiming cheerily : 

“Now then, Mis- 
tresses, make your- 
selves smart, those 
of you who would 
catch the best hus- 
bands— they are 
waiting yonder.” 

Looking where 
he pointed the 
women beheld their 
destination. James- 
town with its rot- 
ting palisades ; its 
rows of quaint 
houses _ stretching 
out beyond the lim- 
its of the old fort, 
its new brick church and its great 
storehouses, with its neighboring plan- 
tations and fields, its gardens, its very 
streets and public square green with the 
weed whose narcotic fumes had turned 
the heads of the staid old world. James- 
town, the goal of their journey, where 
new ties and new lives awaited them. 

The breathless hush of inspection was 
followed by a great stir ; boxes and bags 
were opened, fresh neckerchiefs, bits of 




















ribbon, and, in. some instances, new 
dresses were donned, until the assembly 
presented quite a holiday appearance. 
In all that throng of women, only the 
brown-eyed girl in the stern made no 
effort to beautify herself. 

“How now?” cried the ship-master 
at her elbow; “what are you sulking 
here for? Why not make yourself 
bright and smart like the other lasses ?” 

“It were scarce seemly to decorate 
one’s self for a funeral,” she answered, 
shortly. 

The bearded lips were puckered into 
a whistle: “ Egad! the man who gets 
you will have to trim your claws a bit, 
my fine mistress, or you’ll make your 
mark on him oftener than is pleasant.” 

“Since I am such a terror, good 
Master Long, you should be glad that 
fate called not you to do the trimming.” 

“Well now, an’ I were a landsman I 
know not but what the job might please 
me well. You are pretty enough to 
make a man forget your tempers, and 
mayhap——” But her flashing eyes 
warned him he had said enough, and, 
laughing, he turned his attention to the 
preparations for debarkment. 

The ship was now abreast of the vil- 
lage, and the watchers on deck saw 
plainly the people who had gathered to 
meet them. Instinctively they knew 
that the men next the water’s edge were 
the marrying men, the men who wanted 
wives, and hands trembled and heart 
beats quickened as the whisper went 
around, Farther away the women who 
had previously come to the colony, so few 
as to seem out of place in the congrega- 
tion of men, stood in scattered groups 
with their husbands and children. And 
on the outskirts of the crowd were friend- 
ly Indians in paint and feathers, giving 
tothe whole scene a wild, almost savage 
setting which struck terror to the hearts 
of the new comers. 

Sails were reefed, the anchor flashed 
a moment in the sun, then sank out of 
sight ; a dozen hands caught the hawser 
thrown ashore, and the vessel lay mo- 
tionless at the wharf. A great shout 
went up from the men along the 
shore-line, and the girl in the stern 
shivered. There was a rush for the 
wharf among the men, as, following the 
ship-master’s lead, the strangers came 
trooping ashore ; some gay and careless, 
some gazing boldly and curiously about 
them, some decorously self-possessed, 
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and yet others sad or awed into momen: 
tary silence by the strangeness of their 
surroundings. 

Last of all this crowd came the girl 
from the stern, she whom they called 
Mistress West, looking neither to the 
right nor to the left, her crimson hood 
drawn over her brow, her eyes full of 
smoldering fire. Only one face grew 
out of the congregation of faces about 
her with anything like distinctness—the 
dark, handsome, careless face of a man 
past his first youth. His companions 
called him Percy Lynn, and it was not 
hard to recognize in him one of those 
profligate gentlemen, the adventurous 
vounger sons of English aristocrats, with 
whom John Smith had had such trouble 
in the first settlement of the colony. His 
gaze had more of deference, more of 
sympathy than the rude scrutiny of the 
other men, and several times during the 
succeeding hours she found her eyes 
caught and held by the friendliness of his. 
Once he advanced as though he would 
speak to her, but with a sudden, breath- 
less fear she made her escape through 
the crowd, 

There was an address of welcome 
from Governor Yeardly, a short re- 
sponse from the ship’s captain, an inter- 
change of greetings between the old 
and the new settlers, mutual inspections, 
questions and answers, and a dinner 
spread picnic-wise under the trees. 
Through it all Lina West forced herself 
to be calm, gave her name and age to 
the recording clerk, answered civilly 
the questions put to her by the elderly 
woman who brought her dinner and sat 
by her on the grass while she strove to 
swallow the tempting morsels. But the 
motion of the sea seem to sway her still ; 
her pulses throbbed and her heart beat 
with a sickening sense of desolation. 

After dinner came the exciting busi- 
ness of the day—the choosing of wives 
from among the ship’s company by the 
bachelor settlers and the payment of 
their passage in tobacco, The ware- 
houses were opened, the scales adjusted, 
and as each man chose his partner he 
weighed out to the ship’s clerk one hun- 
dred pounds of tobacco, the price agreed 
on for her transportation. 

There were jests and laughter, a little 
quarreling, and once or twice when two 
men wanted to pay the passage of the 
same damsel the Governor had to inter- 
fere and regulate affairs. But on the 
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whole, things went very smoothly. The 
girl with the big mouth remembered 
Jane’s injunction and kept her lips 
closed, and was finally chosen by a stout, 
middle-aged planter; while Jane, with 
her fiery locks stowed snugly away be- 
neath a gay kerchief, became the prop- 
erty of a pale, young carpenter, whose 
meek manner promised a ready victory 
to her domineering temper. 

Among the maidens there was a cer- 
tain Ellie Thoms, who, because of her 
name and her immense size, the girls 
had called the “ Elephant.” There was 
a great shout of merriment when Tuck 
Finley, the smallest and thinnest man 
in the settlement, a veritable Jack 
Sprat, claimed the privilege of paying 
her passage, and having carefully 
weighed out his produce, led his simper- 
ing bride-elect for a stroll through the 
town. 

“ Well, friend, I think you should have 
paid double for your share of the cargo,” 
said one man, jocosely. 

“Come, Tuck,” cried, the carpenter, 
“think you that you had fair weight for 
your price?” 

“All the town can see I have more 
for the worth of my tobacco than you 
have for yours,” answered Tuck, with a 
disdainful glance at Jane’s slim figure. 

Thus the pairing went on merrily 
enough; but in the midst of it Lina, 
standing on the outskirts of the crowd, 
slipped away and sped like a hunted 
deer along the river shore. The thought 
that her own time was coming, that she 
could not much longer escape the notice 
of these noisy men, made her sick at 
heart, and her one impulse was that of 
flight. That part of the ship’s luggage 
which had been unloaded was piled in 
careless confusion about the landing- 
place. Among the rest she spied her 
own box; it spoke to her of home and 
friends, and yet for a moment she al- 
most hated it because of one garment 
among its contents, a garment which in 
the same breath she loved and loathed 
—her mother’s wedding dress, which, 
with stinging cruelty, had been altered 
to serve her on a like occasion. On this 
snowy muslin she had always gazed ten- 
derly, touching it reverently, holding it 
as sacred because of the dead mother 
whose love she had never known; and 
the use of it at her own loveless nup- 
tials seemed a sacrilege. With these 
thoughts crowding upon her there came 


anew the feeling of loneliness and the 
terrible dread for the future; the In- 
dians filled her with fear; the settlers, 
with their rough ways and clothes, were 
very unlike the people to whom she was 
accustomed—everything was different; 
and sinking down on her chest she let 
the tears fall unchecked. 

“Oh, Silas, Silas,” she whispered over 
and over, “I would I had stayed with 
you!” 

She hoped that her flight had been 
unnoticed in the confusion before the 
warehouse ; but a pair of gray eyes had 
watched her narrowly from the moment 
she had stepped ashore and followed her 
companions, her head erect with proud 
resentment, her hands clutching nerv- 
ously at the reticule they held and the 
heels of her dainty gaiters striking faint 
music from the boards of the wharf. 
Among all those women, where many 
were comely even to beauty, no one 
seemed to Geoffrey Dale so beautiful 
or so charming as the slender little 
maiden in her close-fitting gown of pal- 
est blue and her coquettish crimson 
hood. During the speechmaking and 
the dinner he had watched her silently 
from a distance, reading the expressive 
face like an open book, seeing the re- 
flections of surprise, wonder, resent- 
ment, and sorrow chase each other 
across her countenance like lights and 
shadows upon an opening flower. And 
he said to himself: “ Here, surely, is 
something different from the rest of the 
maidens, something of finer texture and 
more delicate sensibilities.” 

He observed her with growing inter- 
est as she ran along the river shore, 
and during a pause occasioned by a 
shortage in one of the men's tobacco 
and the delay necessary to make it 
straight, he sought out bluff Master 
Long who, seated on an upturned bar- 
rel, was enjoying the scene in his own 
dry way. 

“You must needs know more of these 
maidens than any one else, since they 
were so many weeks under your care,” 
said Geoffrey. “I pray you, therefore, 
tell me something of the little mistress in 
the red hood whom you see sitting yon- 
der by the landing—Lina West, I think 
they called her.” 

“Why, mate,” said the old man, taking 
his pipe from his mouth and eyeing 
Geoffrey dubionsly, “she is the prettiest 
wench inthe lot. She must havea kind 




















heart for. she nursed Mistress Thoms, 
who was ill on the voyage, when no one 
else would go a-near her; but for all 
that she has the temper of a she-wolf. 
I told her this very morning that her 
husband would have to begin by cut- 
ting her claws.” 

Geoffrey turned his face to the land- 
ing; the motionless, almost childish 
figure resting on the box, with utter 
despondency expressed in every curve, 
did not suggest anything very wolfish. 

“She looks docile enough just now, 
methinks. She seems a bright wench 
and a spirited one.” 

“ Aye, aye ; she is bright enough when 
she has her will. She has the music of 
a bird in her tongue when she sings, 
but the sting of a wasp when 
you stroke her the wrong 
way. Our agent said 
she was much set 
against coming to 
America.” 

“Wherefore did 
she come, then ?” 

“Well, mate, it 
seems she is an 
orphan with no for- 
tune but her bonny 
face. Her aunt, in 
whose house she 
lived, has a family 
of ill-favored 
daughters, and a 
smart wench like 
Lina was as a reef 
in their matrimo- 
nial tracks—at 
least, that is what 
our agent, who 
brought her on 
board, told me.’”’ He 
resumed his pipe and smoked awhile in 
silence, watching the younger man 
whose face was toward the water. “If 
you are minded to take the lass for first 
mate on your life voyage,” he said at 
last, with a chuckle, “take an old sea- 
man’ advice and keep your weather eye 
well open for squalls.” 

Geoffrey moved away, he had heard 
enough ; ten minutes later he touched 
the ship’s clerk on the arm saying sim- 
ply : 

“T would pay the passage of one of 
these damsels.” 

The clerk handed him the quill pen, 
he glanced down the list of names and 
opposite that of “ Lina West, seventeen 
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years and eight months,” he wrote in 
big, bold characters: ‘Geoffrey Dale, 
twenty-eight years and three months.” 
He stood looking at it a moment know- 
ing well that it might be the signature 
of fate, then turned and entered the 
warehouse. When he re-appeared, bear- 
ing on his stalwart shoulders an im- 
mense sack of tobacco, exclamations of 
surprise greeted him on all sides. 

“What has come to you, Geoffrey 
Dale?” said an old man; “only last 
night I heard you say you would take 
to wife no woman who would cross the 
Atlantic in search of a husband.” 

“ And I shall bide by my word, never 
you fear, good Master Nichols,” an- 
swered the young man; “I have chosen 
a maiden who was 
sent here against 
her will and who 
desires not a hus- 
band.” 

There were those 
who would have 
answered witha 
sneer but for the 
light in those keen, 
gray eyes. Geoffrey 
Dale was not the 
man to brook inter- 
ference in his af- 
fairs; all the village 
knew this, so his to- 
bacco was weighed 
in silence, and when 
he had taken his 
receipt he stepped 
back to make room 
for the next appli- 
cant and was speed- 
ily forgotten in the 
generalexcitement. 
But in turning he had jostled some one 
standing at his elbow—the tall man with 
the handsome, careless face. There 
was little of friendship in the glance ex- 
changed ; then with a half-contemptu- 
ous shrug the younger man went on his 
way, and the older stood looking scowl- 
ingly down upon the signature, scarcely 
dry, on the clerk’s book. 

Up and down the river road Geoffrey 
strolled in thoughtful mood, pausing at 
each turn to observe the blue dress and 
crimson hood close by the water’s hem. 
The sailor’s words came back to him : 

“The prettiest wench in the company 
but a she-wolf in temper.” 

“T will go and speak with her,” he 
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said at last, ‘I have a mind to test her 
claws.” 

He walked slowly, wondering how he 
should first address her, treading quietly 
on the rough boards of the wharf lest 
he startle her. There was no need for 
such precaution; the wakeful hours of 
the night before and the long day with 
its heat and excitement had been too 
much: tired nature had claimed her own, 
and Lina was fast asleep, He stood 
looking down upon her unhindered and 
unrebuked. Her head was pillowed in 
the curve of one arm which rested on a 
great sea-chest be- 
side her, the other 
hand still held her 
reticule, and the little 
feet stretched out be- 
fore her were crossed 
in restful ease. The 
red hood had fallen 
back, so that he saw 
clearly the brunette 
face with its soft 
cheeks and crimson 
mouth, and the loose 
curls of bronze-brown 
hair which the wind 
had freed from the 
knot on the nape of 
her neck. Nothing 
escaped him, not even 
the delicate curve of . 
the high instep in its 
cloth gaiter. She 
looked so like a child 
as she slept that he 
smiled involuntarily. 
She had been crying, 
for there were tears 
on the dark lashes 
and now and then a 
atch in her breath , 
like a child that sobs = «gonemost AMONG 
in its dreams. A sud- LONG.” 
den feeling of rever- 
ence came upon him, a dim intuition 
that he had no right to intrude thus 
upon the privacy of her slumber. But 
still he stood there fascinated by her 
very helplessness. 

Perchance it was the wind that dis- 
turbed her, perchance his deep scrutiny 
touched her inner consciousness, for she 
moved uneasily, catching her breath in 
along, sobbing sigh. Geoffrey stepped 
back; a swift shyness came over him, 
not for the world would he have her find 
him watching her’ thus. From a cor- 





ner behind some boxes he could still 
observe her. Slowly Lina stood up, look- 
ing about her vaguely, coming back 
with a start from a beautiful dream of 
the happy days when she had kept house 
for her father in their quiet rooms in a 
big London lodging house; days un- 
dimmed by sorrow and filled with the 
spontaneous, irresponsible happiness of 
childhood. 

It was growing late. In the west the 
winds had built a vast funeral pyre of 
clouds, on which the golden day was 
burning itself to a close. A rare ra- 
a diance from the glow- 
ing mass slanted 
backward and dyed 
with hues of Paradise 
the things of earth it 
touched. The river, 
with its scintillating 
ripples, catching the 
light in its bosom, 
seemed a vast jewel 
casket, where flashed 
with pristine splendor 
ruby and _ sapphire, 
amber and crystal, in 
the silver setting of 
the foam. The girl 
stood with clasped 
hands and parted lips, 
drinking in the beau- 
ty with hungry eyes, 
lost to every emotion 
save admiration. 
Geoffrey watching 
her, thought only of 
the brilliancy of her 
eyes and the intent, 
rapt expression of 
her face. 

The business in 
front of the ware- 
house seemed finish- 
ed, for the crowd 
were dispersing; 
some turned their faces homeward to 
prepare the evening meal; groups of 
men stood smoking and talking over 
the events of the day; while every- 
where the newly-paired couples were 
sitting in the violet-colored shadows 
or loitering in the golden radiance 
of the evening, the prospective 
brides shyly confessing their own ac- 
complishments, or listening coyly to 
the propositions and promises of the 
grooms-elect. Part of the company, 
mindful of the cargo that must be sorted 
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and housed, moved down to the water’s 
edge. Foremost among them came 
Captain Long, short and stout and 
cheery, the motion of the tide in his 
rolling gait, the gray-green of the waves 
in his small eyes and the whiteness of 
their foam in his stubby beard, the pipe 
under his long nose smoking like a 
miniature chimney. 

“So, mistress,” he said, touching Lina 
on the arm, “ you have been as still as 
a mouse to-day, but you have neverthe- 
less played in rare good luck. To my 
way of thinking you will have the best 
husband in the colony.” 

The girl leaned heavily on the great 
chest beside her, breathing hard 
as though a weight were on her 
heart. 

“What mean you, I pray?” 

“ What should I mean 
but that Geoffrey Dale 
has paid one hundred 
pounds of good tobacco 
for your passage, and 
that your pretty face 
and ugly tempers are 
henceforth his property. 
He is not the man to 
put up with your hoity- 
toity ways; he’ll break 
your fine spirit even if 
he has to break that 
curly head along with it. 
So hark you, Mistress 
Lina, take an old man’s 
advice and keep a civil 
tongue in your head. 
Here comes your mas- 
ter now with Dame 
Turner; have acare of 
your words, my pretty 
wench.” 

White with passion, 
Lina turned where he 
pointed and saw them 
coming, the eiderly 
woman who had talked with her at din- 
ner, and Geoffrey Dale. She did not see 
the symmetry of his well-knit figure nor 
the strength and sweetness of his clean- 
shaven, weather-bronzed face. She saw 
only her master—the man who had 
bought her like a slave. 

“Lina West,” said Sarah Turner, 
“here is Geoffrey Dale who wishes to 
have speech with you.” 

“T would give you a settler’s welcome 
to America,” said the young man, with 
a smile. 


** NOW, MY LASS, 
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But Lina never moved, only her 
blazing eyes gave token that she heard. 
“Let us be friends, Mistress Lina,” he 
said, stillsmiling and extending his hand. 

She turned her face from him toward 
the fading west. 

Geoftrey waited a moment, watching 
the averted face so white and miserable 
in the twilight, then he said: “ Well, 
here is Mistress Turner asking you to go 
home with her; you will at least be 
friends with her.” 

“Aye, and that she will,” said the 
kind woman, putting her arm about 





I AM GOING TO BAKE THE BREAD.” (J. 786.) 
the girl’s shoulder, “for I mean to take 
the place of her mother from now until 
she marries into that state unto which 
it shall please God—and you, Geoffrey 
Dale—to call her. The poor child is 
all tired out and needs a good rest, so 
she does. Come along with me, dearie ; 
that’s a good girl.” 

Geoffrey saw the tears that sprang 
into the girl’s eyes at the kindly words 
and action and smiled as the two moved 
off, though not so much as a glance was 
vouchsafed to him. 
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“So, mate,” said Captain Long, who 
had been an amused witness of the 
scene, “ you see I gave you atrue word? 
She is a pretty pinnace, but a chop sea 
is the nearest thing to a calm you are 
likely to meet. I am sorry for you, lad, 
and if you say but the word you shall 
have again your tobacco, and I will 
carry the lass back to England with me. 
Truly, ’tis a bad bargain you have made 
this day.” 

“Master Long,” said the younger 
man, looking him squarely in the face, 
“you were my father’s friend, else I 
might take your words amiss. Know 
this—I am well-content with my bar- 
gain of to-day and have no wish to see 
Mistress West quit the settlement.” 

“ And you will marry her?” 

“ An’ it please me, I will.” 

“ Egad ! you area brave lad ; but—I 
like you for it, I like you for it. A good 
cruise to you, mate. I have small faith 
in the venture myself, but a few good 
wishes hurt not a cargo, ever.” 

“T thank you, though I greatly doubt 
if I shall have need of the wishes for 
such a voyage as you foretell. Andif you 
will show me Mistress Lina’s luggage, 
I will carry it to Dame Turner’s.” 

Meanwhile Lina, hurrying along with 
her new friend, made a braye effort to 
stifle the angry sobs in her throat. 
Sarah Turner talked much of the long 
voyage across water. She remembered 
well all of its inconveniences, and either 
thought or pretended to think that Li- 
na’s emotion arose from physical pain 
or weariness. The log cabin, with its 
two rooms and open passage-way be- 
tween, was cool and quiet, and Lina 
sank into the chair offered her, with 
infinite relief. 

“ My good man and the boys will be 
coming home directly,and they will liven 
you up a bit,” Sarah said, as she remov- 
ed her bonnet and best gown and made 
herself ready for the kitchen. “Oh, 
yes! Children are scarce enough here, 
but I have two lads, the only twins in 
the colony. Heard you nought of them 
in England? I should have thought 
you might, for our Governor sent word 
about them to the London Company. 
And truly they might make a fuss over 
the lads, for likelier ones were never 
born than my Dan and Ben; and I can 
wish you no better luck, Mistress Lina, 
than to have a pair just like them when 
you are married and settled down.” 
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To Sarah Turner there was nothing 
amis in the idea of these young wom- 
en coming to America to find hus- 
bands, for she and a few others had 
done the same thing in 1611. Up to 
that time there had been but two 
women in the colony ; and Sarah, when 
in the mood, could tellrare anecdotes of 
the contention for wives—the jealous- 
ies, the wooings and marriages of that 
early period; of the trials of primitive 
housekeeping; of hardships and dan- 
gers and hair-breadth escapes from 
murderous tomahawks. She had mar- 
ried the first man who claimed her, and 
lived with him contentedly for two 
years, when he died of fever. 

“Tt was in my heart,” she was in the 
habit of saying to her friends, “ to stay 
single and mourn for John a year. 
But, forsooth, a colony of men folks 
isn’t the soil for widow’s weeds to grow 
in—they seem not able to take fair 
root. And when, two months after the 
funeral, Daniel Turner, who had want- 
ed me at first, offered himself again, I 
said to myself heaven knew what it 
was about, and that it would be flying 
in the face of Providence to say him nay.” 

The twins were the result of this 
second marriage and were all the more 
prized because they came late in her 
life, to be, as it were, crutches for her 
oldage. Her pride in them was natural 
and excessive ; nothing was too good for 
them, no place too high. 

Despite her sharp tongue and her 
over-weening pride in her offspring, 
Dame Turner was much beloved in the 
settlement. She was cheerful and help- 
ful, and in every sick room her figure, 
so stout that she had long ago lost the 
geographical bearings of her waist and 
tied her apron anywhere it would meet, 
was as welcome as the sunshine. 

“Now, my lass,” she said to Lina 
when she was arrayed for her duties, 
“T am going to bake the bread for 
supper. Make yourself comfortable, 
child, and cease crying, for here you are 
going to bide with me until Geoffrey 
Dale is minded to take you to his own 
house. You can watch for my lads 
through the window there.” 

But Lina was grateful for the solitude, 
glad that Ben and Dan found the distri- 
bution of the ship’s cargo so entertain- 
ing and that their father lingered with 
them at the water-side. She was miser- 
able, rebellious and needed to be alone. 
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And yet it was not upon her present 
misfortunes that her thoughts turned 
during that quiet half hour, but upon 
her past life in England, upon the four 
years spent in her uncle’s house. They 
had not been happy years, for Aunt 
Paine had never loved her, and Rachel 
and Harriet had been envious of her 
youth and her beauty. Only the chil- 


dren had clung to her with affection, 
only the children and Silas. 

From the first, Mistress Paine had 
been loath to take the orphan child 
Why was it, she 


into her household. 
had asked herself 
wrathfully a score 
of times of late, 
that this chit of a 
girl, dependent 
upon her uncle’s 
bounty for the 
bread she ate, al- 
ways threw the 
daughters of the 
house into the 
shadow, shining 
them down with 
her merry ways 
and pretty coquet- 
ty? The green- 
grocer brimmed 
his measures over 
for her, and the 
chemist on the 
corner kept richer 
customers waiting 
while she made 
her small pur- 
chases. But worse 
than either of 
these was her 
growing fear for 
Silas; the fear 
that he would 
throw away for 
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view, during which Mistress Paine said 
many sharp things that made Lina pale 
with anger or crimson with mortifica- 
tion, for the door between the living- 
room and the kitchen, where she was 
baking bread, was ajar, and she unavoid- 
ably heard much that was said. Silas 
was scarcely two years her senior, and 
they had been playmates and compan- 
ions since childhood, but until that hour 
she had never thought of him as a 
lover. 

Mistress Paine’s severity toward her 
niece was more marked after that after- 
noon, and Lina be- 
gan casting about 
for some means of 
making a liveli- 
hood outside of the 
family. But other 
trials were in store 
for her through 
the attention of 
Samuel Girty, a 
middle-aged musi- 
cian and frequent 
visitor at the 
house, where his 
flute made the 
evenings beautiful 
with melody, for he 
possessed rare skill 
with his instru- 
ment. Mistress 
Paine had counted 
confidently on his 
marrying her own 
Rachel, and _ for 
eight years Rachel 
had waited for him 
to speak. But it 
had not required 
much perspicacity 
of late to see that 
his allegiance was 














this pretty-faced, 
pauper cousin, his 
chance of marrying the daughter of the 
well-to-do cabinet-maker to whom he 
was apprenticed, and sorising to a share 
in the business. 

One Saturday afternoon when he was 
at home for a half-holiday, she had re- 
minded her son of her ambition for him, 
but he answered roughly that he did 
not wish to marry Emily, that as soon 
as his apprenticeship was over and he 
began working for himself he intended 
to ask Lina to be his wife. 

There had followed a stormy inter- 
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truanting with a 
fresh fancy for 
Lina. Neighbors began to shake their 
heads and exchange sly glances; Silas 
grew restless and unhappy, and the 
younger children openly taunted Rachel 
with the loss of her “man.” Here was 
a new danger for Mistress Paine to 
meet and overcome, and she had warm- 
ly seconded Lina’s proposition to be 
doing something for herself, thinking 
thus to be rid of her. 

But just at that time there came into 
the neighborhood an agent for the his- 
toric “London Company,” soliciting 
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emigrants for the new settlement in 
Virginia, and promising great things to 
the young women who would go out 
and make homes in the wilderness for 
the bachelor planters. He told of afew 
who had already gone, how they were 
married and prosperous ; of the fabulous 
fortunes being realized from tobacco; 
of the wonderful climate and beautiful 
country, until people grew enthusiastic. 
And Aunt Paine hearing it all said to 
herself: “ Lina shall go, This will be 
better than sending: her into service 
here, since she may not even come 
home for a holiday.” 

The proposition filled Lina with hor- 
ror. To be sent thousands of miles 
across the ocean among strangers to 
marry a man of whom she had never 
heard, to have no voice in the selection 
of a husband but to be obliged to accept 
any man who would pay her ship pas- 
sage when she had reached that un- 
known land, in short, to go begging a 
husband—surely nothing so unmaidenly 
had ever been proposed to her. She had 
heard much of that distant colony plant-° 
edwith so much difficulty in the new 
found West, of the sufferings and priva- 
tions of the colonists, and of the cruelty 
of the Indians. She had gone with Silas 
to witness the landing of Pocahontas, the 
“Lady Rebecca Rolf,” when she paid 
her memorable visit to England, and in 
the crowd had heard men recount dread- 
ful tales of the cruelty and treachery of 
the wild red men, and going home had 
dreamed of tomahawks and scalping- 
knives until sleep was a torture. 

Every argument, every persuasion 
possible was brought to bear upon her 
aunt, but Mistress Paine was inexor- 
able. An appeal to her uncle she knew’ 
would be useless, for he had iong ceased 
to combat his wife’s wishes. Silas had 
no home to offer her; the utmost he 
could compass would be to have her re- 
main as she was,a dependent in her 
uncle’s house, and that had come to be 
impossible. Like a bird that has beaten 
itself into exhaustion against the bars 
of its cage, a feeling of desperation 
gradually took possession of her, and 
without a word of remonstrance she 
heard her aunt tell the Company’s agent 
that she would be ready to sail on the 
appointed day. She never knew with 
what subterfuge Mistress Paine had sat- 
isfied her husband. She only knew 
that everything was arranged, and she 
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hated the agent for the complacent 
smirk upon his face, hated Aunt Paine 
and all the world with a bitterness un- 
speakable. 

It was of these things that Lina West 
thought as she sat in Sarah Turner's 
cabin in the twilight; of these things 
and of the words Silas had whispered 
at parting. With the latter memory 
came a new sensation. She arose and 
looked at her reflection in a tiny glass 
above the mantel-piece. She pushed the 
hair from her brow with a gesture that 
was almost fierce, saying aloud: “ Aye, 
I have a master—a master who may 
use me as it pleases him, order me 
about, even beat me!” And the lifted 
eyes seemed to say: “ Let him try it +9 

A step sounded in the passage and 
Geoffrey paused in the doorway, her 
box upon his shoulder. The inbred 
graciousness of the girl’s nature asserted 
itself and she half arose to thank him 
for his trouble, but: “He is your 
master, many services will he exact and 
give you no thanks;” prompted the 
spirit of rebellion in her, and she re- 
mained speechless while he deposited 
his burden and came and stvod near 
her, leaning one arm on the chimney- 
shelf. His lips were grave, but a smile 
lurked in his gray eyes as he looked at 
her as one looks at a pouting child. 

“Why will you not be friends with 
me, Mistress Lina?” he asked at last. 

The fading light from the window 
touched her softly and her eyes were 
like luminous stars in the gathering 
dusk. “Think you a woman who re- 
spects herself can feel very kindly to- 
ward a man who buys her as he buys a 
coat or a dog?” 

“You look at it too harshly ; I bought 
you not, I but paid for your passage.” 

“It is the same ; the price of my pas- 
sage was the price of myself.” 

He shifted his position slowly before 
answering: “But why be angry with 
me? Had I not paid your passage 
some other man would, and 

“And I should have hated him even 
as now I despise you!” 

“You knew when you left England 
that this would be,your fate?” he said 
somewhat tartly. ¥ 

All her pent-up anger flashed from 
lips and eyes as she faced him suddenly. 
“T knew you were thinking of that?” 
she cried. “You believe that I came 











here of my own wish to find a husband, 
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but it is not so—it is not so! I was an 
orphan, and there were those who had 
the power to force my coming ; so when 
you throw that in my teeth you taunt 
me, not with my actions, but with my 
helplessness !” 

“ Stop,” he said almost sternly, though 
his face was hurt and troubled; “I 
meant not to taunt you, only your words 
sting so. I am sorry that I spoke— 
Good-night.” 

That night, long after she had wept 
out her anger and was lost in the sleep 
of exhaustion, he sat before his door 
under the soft radiance of the stars and 
smoked and pondered. 

“* As she despises me,’”’ he mused ; 
“plain words, forsooth. And yet me- 
thinks I like her the better for them; a 
less honest lass might have flattered 
me. She understands me not, and is 
far too unhappy to care to choose her 
words. The thing for me is to decide 
what it is I shall do with her.” 

When he had weighed out his tobacco 
that day and signed his name opposite 
Lina’s, he had no definite idea as to his 
next step. She had seemed such a 
child, so helpless and sorrowful, that his 
one impulse had been to aid and protect 
her. He began to comprehend inadim 
way her resentment against himself, but 
knew too little of women to see how 
best to overcome it. For ten years he 
had been in the settlement, having come 
over when but a lad with Lord Dela- 
ware, just after that miserable period 
known as the “starving time,” when the 
few settlers left alive were on the eve of 
quitting the country. Years after, when 
he thought of the faces of those gaunt 
men as they clambered on board of the 
incoming ships, he shuddered. 


A quarrel with his stepfather had 
driven him from the farm in Devon- 
shire, and he had come to the New 
World seeking adventure and fortune. 
Of the former he found all that even 
the enthusiasm of youth could have 
desired ; but fortune came more slowly, 
and it was not until each man was allot- 
ted a portion of ground for his own use, 
and the culture of tobacco had been in- 
troduced into the colony, that he had 
realized any material return for his long 
labors. 

Brave, strong, companionable, as 
skilled with his rifle as with his tools, he 
had grown into manhood with the quali- 
fications to make him a leader among 
the pioneers of his time. Even his hot 
temper was counted as something to his 
credit. With the Governor he was in 
high favor, and his election to the 
“ House of Burgesses,” that first colon- 
ial assembly ever convened in America, 
which had met at Jamestown, was evi- 
dence of his popularity among his fellow 
colonists. But although he could sway 
men by the superior force of his will, of 
women he knew almost nothing. Their 
moods and impressions were frequently 
incomprehensible to him, and his want 
of tact often caused him to wound 
where he wished to please. The spark 
in his pipe burned low ; he leaned over, 
knocking the ashes from it out upon 
the ground. 

“ She is a sensitive lass, too delicately 
reared for this wild life ; I greatly doubt 
if she could ever be happy here. Master 
Long was right—the old country is the 
place for her. Well, well; to-morrow I 
will speak to him touching her return 
passage. 

And yet he sighed. 


(To be continued.) 
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bn of the 
strange life 
that passes 
before the 
eyes of the 
dweller with- 
in the 
gates of 
Japan, 
none is 
more in- 
teresting 
or more 
fully re- 
pays stu- 
dy than 
the thea- 
ter. So 
compe- 
tent an 
observer 
as Mr. 
Percival 
Lowell 
says, aft- 
er tracing 
the evolu- 
tion of the 
theater in 
Far-Eastern countries: “In Japan the 
result has been one of the finest stages 
the world has produced. In fact, it is 
not going too far to rank the Shinto- 
miza, the great theater of Tokio, as but 
little inferior to the Théatre Frangais.” 

It is curious that this subject should 
have received so little attention from 
the makers of the many books about 
Japan. Generally their accounts are 
limited to descriptions of the audience, 
and when they come to speak of the 
stage they confine their observations 
almost entirely to ridiculing the really 
absurd conventions of the native drama, 
or pass over it in a superficial way. 
Nothing has ever been written that 
evinces more than a surface knowledge 
of this remarkable theater. 











































































FUKUSHI 
SIXTEENTH CENTURY, 


AS A SAMURAI, 


The tide of Western civilization, which. , 


has risen so high in modern Japan, has 


a Pal 


swept away all that curious mediev 
life which the shallow accounts of trav- 
elers and the more exact researches of 
Orientalists have as yet only imperfectly 
revealed to us; but the spirit of the 
feudal chivalry, the ceremonious eti- 
quette, the bloody /ara-kirz, and all the 
brilliant color of that ancient life, are 
still preserved, in mimic picture, in that 
great storehouse of all that is romantic 
in the story of old Japan—the stage. 
From among the commonplaces of the 
life of the modern capital of Japan, one 
turns with feelings of relief to its spirit- 
ed drama, to study there the curious 
customs and superstitions of olden time. 
The theater buildings are generally of 
that flimsy, barn- 
like construction 
which is so com- 
mon ; for the fre- 
quency and devas- 
tation of the great 
fires make sub- 
stantial 
buildings 
a poor in- 
vestment. 
The inte- 
rior has 
been oft- 
en de-. 
scribed. 
The main 
floor, di- 
vided like 
a great 
chess- 
board in- 
to innu- 
merable 
squares or 
stalls; the 
revolv- 
ing stage, 
much like 
a locomo- 
tive turn- 
table on 
which two 
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unknown. The scenery is always well-fitted to the play, 
but occasionally it is likely to shock one’s sense of 
proportion, for it is sometimes quite diminutive, 
though houses and rooms are of the usual size. 
In costuming, the Japanese stage has no su- 
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scenes may be set back-to- 
back, and the raised ways 







perior. The closest attention is paid to this 
branch of the art, and dresses are scrupu- 
lously faithful to their originals as regards 
time, place and condition. There only can 
now be seen those beautiful and gorgeous 
habiliments which were part of the real life 
of old Japan, and which are faithfully and 
accurately reproduced on its modern stage. 
Sometimes these dresses are heirlooms, hun- 
dreds of years old and of priceless value, 
and the skill of the Japanese actor in 
“making up” is nowhere excelled. 
Though actors have in these later days 

won reputation and social recog- 
nition, they were very low down in 
society in the olden time, as is 
evinced by the curious fact that in 
the Japanese dictionary of to-day 
kawara mono is defined as a play 
actor, but literally “a 
dry-bed-of-a-river person, 


or thing,” so called be- 








which lead through either 
side of the auditorium to 
the stage. These are the 
hana wmichi, or flower 
paths, and are used by the 
players on certain occa- 
sions for both exit and en- 
trance. Travelers suppos- 
ed to be coming from a 
distance, or entering ina 
kago, or drawn in a jiurck- 
isha, or entering in great 
haste, or when pursued, 
all come to the stage from 
the back of the auditorium 
along the hana michi. It 
is the scene of prolonged 


and armed bands, ap- 

proaching to make an as- 

sault or engage in battle, proceed by it to the 
stage. At the outer gate, in the rear of the 
auditorium, knocking is often heard, and ani- 
mated conversations take place there as well 
as on the stage. This sounds very strange, 
no doubt, but the Zana michi, in the skillful 
hands of the Japanese actors, are used with 
remarkable and startling effect. 

The curtain runs on guiding strings to 
either side of the stage. It is generally of 
silk, and frequently belongs to the star—a 
gift from his admirers. Elaborate stage 
settings with mechanical accessories are 
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; : OR COURT 
discussion and combats ; NOBLE OF FEUDAL TIMES. 


sause some of the earli- 
est theatrical representa- 
tions were given in the 
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THE JAPANESE THEATER. 


bed of the Kamogawa, which flows 
through the old capital, Kioto. 

On the present stage there are stars 
of varying magnitudes and stock actors. 
There are tragedians and comedians, 
and a versatile few who are both. There 
are men who play women’s parts alone 
—for there are no women on the Japan- 
ese stage ; indeed, there seems to be 
no necessity for them, for the men who 
play their parts live with women en- 
tirely, and lead the lives of women in 
their homes, and become so _ essen- 
tially and completely feminine that it is 
almost impossible sometimes 
to believe that they are not 
women in truth. Popular actors 
are great public favorites. The , 
leading actor of Japan is 
Ichikawa Danjiuro. He is 
the fifth generation of a 
family of actors, and 
is a man of undoubted 
ability and great ver- 
satility. He imperson- 
ates with equal ease 
the stately samuraz or 
a simple character in 
some domestic play, or 
the clown of a scream- 
ing farce. Next to him 
comes Kikugora, who 
is acomedian, Sadanji, 
Danjiuro’s cousin, and 
Genoske, the leading 
player of female parts, 
are great favorites. 
With these may be 
named Narakoma and 
Fukushi. 

The most remark- 
able feature of Jap- 
anese drama is its 
intense realism. 
Nothing is left to 
the imagination. If 
an actor enters from the rain, his um- 
brella and clogs are wet. If he falls 
into the water, the fact is made evident 
by his soaked and dripping condition. 
I recall a setting at the Shintomiza 
theater in Tokio, which held the audi- 
ence spell-bound for minutes at a time, 
natives and foreigners alike, and for 
most of the time there was no one visi- 
ble on the stage, and no change of 
scene. Its realism I have nowhere 
seen equaled. 

It wasaswamp. In the foreground 
was a small tumble-down hut of tempo- 
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rary make, a tripod of sticks with a sus- 
pended kettle over a spent fire. Here 
and there were evidences of recent 
human presence—a bucket of water, a 
dipper, a bowl of rice. The rest of the 
stage was filled to its full depth with 
the real rushes found in the native 
swamps, standing upright, and with 
reeds, trees and grass, all real also. Per- 
fect silence reigned, which became al- 
most painful in its intensity. Then a 
distant frog croaked and was answered 
from another part of the marsh. This 
was several times repeated with wonder- 
ful imitation of reality. The 
leaves of the farther trees 
rustled as they were shaken 
in the wind, and the nearer 
rushes swayed before it. 
Then far-off was heard 
the cry of a bird whose 
note betokens rain. 
Nearer and nearer 
came the sound, and 
the birds, flying 
swiftly, crossed the 
stage like a flash, 
low, almost among 
the waving reeds. A 
slow darkening, a 
few puffs of wind, 
a rustle of the reeds 
and leaves, and pat- 
ter, patter came the 
rain drops, water un- 
mistakable, pouring 
and splashing down 
between us and the 
dim gray back- 
ground. A woman 
entered with drip- 
ping umbrella and 
high-tucked kimo- 
no, followed soon 
after by a man 
with drawn knife. 
Then the attack, the struggle and the 
disappearance of both into the swamp. 
Then the awful death-hunt in and about 
and among the rushes, the position only 
indicated by the reeds, which bent and 
swayed and hid all but the fierce sounds 
of the hidden fight for life ; of the thud 
of a blow, of the terrible gurgles of 
death, followed by the splash, splash of 
an artery as it ebbed away a life. The 
fearful realism of the whole scene and 
its consummate art are indescribable. 
Yet mixed up with this is the most un- 
real acting, the most absurd convention- 
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IT IS IN REALITY A PLAN OF MORONAHO’S CASTLE. 
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alities. 
to be killed in battle, it is en régle for 
him to turn a somersault as he expires. 
Children never speak in a natural voice, 


When a combatant is supposed 


always ina piping monotone. On every 
stage the prompter isa crouching figure 
hooded and in black, who is supposed to 
be invisible and is called the kurombo, or 
black-man. It is frequently impossible 
for a Japanese actor to portray grief and 
passion naturally. A woman will ex- 
hibit grief indescribable in a most ri- 
diculous manner, while a man shows 
great self-control by contortions and 
grimaces, and lest these should be lost 
upon the audience a lighted candle is 
held on the end of a stick close to the 
performer’s face that none of the facial 
farce may be missed. These are a few 
of the oddities of the stage which strike 
foreigners as so curious, and are about 
all the travelers, who speak of the thea- 
ters in their books, seem to notice. 

Performances commence generally in 
the forenoon and last until well into the 
night. The theaters are supported by 
the middle and lower classes, who go 
with their families and makea day of it. 
The audience is attentive, enthusiastic, 
and quick to perceive the fine points. It 
is also very sympathetic and easily 
moved to tears. It is no uncommon 
thing to see two-thirds of the people, 
men and women alike, stirred by some 
(from a native standpoint) pathetic 
scene into weeping uncontrolled, while 
the sobs and sniffles are heard all over the 
house. Applause by clapping of the 
hands is sometimes heard, but it is a 
moderninnovation. Thenative manner 
is to shout the actor’sname or nickname, 
or by cries of “Ten riyo,” or “A hun- 
dred riyo,” or “A thousand riyo” (a 
riyo is about seventy-five cents), accord- 
ing to the enthusiasm of the crier. 

The popular plays are generally 
founded on some of the many romantic 
tales or historical deeds of the days of 
feudal Japan. Some are based on the 
innumerable fox legends, the fox 
figuring largely in folk-lore of the 
country, and being endowed by the 
superstitious with the power of meta- 
morphosis and of entering the bodies of 
men, and in its changed condition of 
working endless woes on the bewitched 
individual. Many plays have for their 
motive some every-day scene of domes- 
tic life. - The most popular drama on 
the Japanese stage is the Chiushingura, 
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which is founded on the well-known 
story of the Forty-seven roxins. The 
people seem never to tire of it, and 
whenever it is presented it always 
draws crowded houses. 

The play commences with a quarrel 
between a mighty lord, Moronaho, 
and a lesser daimio, or noble, Yenya. 
The latter, driven to desperation by 
the overbearing conduct and insults of 
his superior, draws his sword and 
wounds him within the precincts of the 
royal palace. For this unpardonable 
offense Yenya is condemned to take his 
own life by hara-kirt, The scene of 
this is most thrilling. Two samurai 
enter to announce his doom, and at al- 
most the same moment Yenya comes in 
at the back and greets them. A few 
words pass and one of the samuraz 
reads the decree of death. The prepa- 
rations for the solemn ceremony are 
now made with all that nicety which is 
characteristic of the rite, and no jot of 
which is omitted in the stage counter- 
feit. Two straw mats are placed side 
by side upon the floor and are covered 
with a cloth of spotless white. At the 
corners are little tubes of wood with 
sprigs of green bamboo therein. When 
all is ready Yenya quietly kneels on 
the mats and slipping his arms from the 
ample sleeves of his white garment leaves 
himself nude to the waist. Before him, 
on a low stand of unpainted wood and 
wrapped to the point in paper, is placed 
the short-bladed knife with which the 
deed is to be done. This Yenya takes 
in his right hand, and raising it rev- 
erently to his head calls upon those 
present to witness his obedience. He 
places the left hand over the right, and 
pointing the blade inward, plunges it 
into the abdomen on the left side and 
with one cut to the right disembowels 
himself. At that moment, all disordered 
and dust-covered, in rushes his absent 
karo, or counselor, Yuranosuke, who 
throws: himself on the floor in front of 
his beloved master to receive his dying 
words. Yenya says gaspingly: “ Take 
this knife—my last gift—exact ven- 
geance.”” Then slowly, and with pain- 
ful effort, he draws the bloody blade 
from his wound, hands it to his faithful 
retainer and falls face downward, dead. 
It is a piteous scene, acted with all that 
circumspection and solemn etiquette 
which for centuries has been the accom- 
paniment of the dara-kiri. The realism 
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of the harrowing and bloody details is 
terrible. 

With his life Yenya forfeited all his 
property. His followers were scattered, 
becoming vonins (literally wave-men, 
or samurat without a master). Forty- 
seven of them, under the leadership of 
Yuranosuke, swore to avenge their 
master’s wrong. This conspiracy is the 
motive of the Chiushingura. 

After Yenya’s death and the confis- 
cation of his castle, the rozns scatter, 
and Yuranosuke goes to Kioto to carry 
on his schemes in that gay capital, put- 
ting up at the Ichi Riki tea-house, 
where he leads a life of drunkenness 
and gayety to better deceive his enemy 
and conceal his plotting. 

The next scene is in one of the rooms 
of this famous chaya. The mats are 
covered with a bevy of girls, dancing 
and singing while clapping hands in 
unison to the music. Into this gay 
throng staggers the seemingly drunken 
Yuranosuke. He is quickly surrounded 
by the tea-house girls, who bandage his 
eyes and make him the ono (the “it”’) 
of a game of blindman’s buff. He is 
poked and pulled as he rolls from place 
to place, endeavoring in vain to catch 
the girls who flit about like butterflies. 
Suddenly the revelry is hushed by the 
entrance of three solemn-looking ronzus, 
seeking their drunken leader, for even 
they are deceived by his pretended dis- 
sipation. Yuranosuke seizes the nearest 
of his followers and calls for the forfeit, 
whilst the disgusted samuraz holds his 
sword out of reach of the wandering 
fingers. Yuranosuke soon finds out his 
mistake and tears off his bandage with 
a deep muttered zamu sambo, and when 
they talk of attacking Moronaho and of 
vengeance, he laughs at them, becomes 
apparently more besotted than ever and 
at last falls asleep in their presence. 
Thus they leave him. 

He is awakened by his son, who 
brings him a letter from the north. Its 
delivery is seen by the watchful spy, 
Kudaiu, a retainer of the clan’s enemy, 
Moronaho, sent to Kioto to observe the 
doings of the conspirators. Kudaiu 
sups with Yuranosuke, and, when the 
latter leaves the room for a minute, 
hides himself under the veranda in 
the hope of learning the contents of the 
letter. Yuranosuke, on his return, find- 
ing Kudaiu gone, looks about for a safe 
place in which to read his missive. He 


stands at last beneath the hanging lan- 
tern on the veranda, and, as he reads, 
unrolls the lengthy scroll. A few min- 
utes later Karu, one of the tea-house 
girls, coming to an adjoining window, 
beholds the quiet figure. Consumed 
with curiosity, she fetches a mirror and, 
seating herself with her back to the 
lantern, holds up the bright metal and 
reads the written words reflected on its 
polished surface. Meanwhile Yurano- 
suke is all intent upon the letter, and, as 
it unrolls, its fluttering end falls to the 
ground. Kudaiu crawls toward it and 
just as he tears off a portion, one of 
Karu's hairpins drops with a resonant 
ring to the pavement below. As Yu- 
ranosuke quickly rolls up the paper and 
thrusts it behind him he notices its 
jagged end, and Kudaiu’s absence is ex- 
plained. He seizes a sword, plunges it 
down through acrack in the veranda, 
and pierces the spy below in the back. 
The wretch is dragged out and dis- 
patched. 

This is one of the most stirring epi- 
sodes in the play. I have rarely seen a 
finer piece of acting than Danjiuro’s 
rendering of the character of Yurano- 
suke. His delineation of pretended be- 
sottedness, covering the keen alertness 
of aman in whom every sense is active, 
who is under the necessity of deceiving 
his rollicking companions, the spies 
about him, and even his fellow-conspir- 
ators, is wonderful, judged even by 
Western standards. 

The next act is laid in Yuranosuke’s 
house at Yamashima. Honzo, who pre- 
vented Yenya from following up his 
first blow and killing Moronaho, is on 
the floor dying from a wound received 
from Rikiya, Yurdnosuke’s son. Honzo 
tells his hearers that he has sought this 
death as an atonement for his error in 
so interfering, and in hope that his ex- 
piation will remove the obstacles that 
would prevent the betrothal of his 
daughter to Rikiya. 

“ Honzo dono,” Yuranosuke says to 
him, “we are taught that the just man 
hates the crime and not the criminal. It 
is true we did holda grudge against 
you ; but now, as you are not long for 
this world, I will show you my most 
secret thought,” and, stepping back, he 
pushes aside the screens and reveals to 
the dying man two tombs of snow. 

Tonase, Honzo’s wife, with her wom- 
an's instinct, understood. 
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“Ah!” she cried, “they will slay their 
chief’s enemy, but will serve no second 
master. They will perish as yonder 
snow must perish, rather than prove 
disloyal to the memory of Yenya dono.” 

The plan of the attack is then ex- 
plained, and Honzo, expressing his de- 
light at its completeness, draws from 
the folds of his gown a piece of paper 
and hands it to Rikiya, saying that it is 
a list of wedding gifts. It isin reality a 
plan of Moronaho’s castle, the one thing 
needed to give action to the conspiracy. 

Several acts follow this, leading up to 
the last, which is a realistic storming of 
the stronghold of the clan’s enemy. 
After a long and bloody fight and a 
diligent search, Moronaho is discovered 
in a charcoal-house, and a dark lantern 
flashed upon his face reveals his iden- 
tity. He is dispatched with the knife 
with which Yenya committed hara-kirz, 
and vengeance is accomplished. 

This is the barest outline of a drama 
too long to be presented in its entirety 
in a single day. A vein of fun and a 
strain of love, with an intermixture of 
different stories, all more or less con- 
nected with the play, give color to its 
rendering and have the effect of toning 
down its more somber scenes. 

Its title is a combination of the words 
chiusin, loyalty, and kura ( gura) a store- 
house, and it is popular because it typi- 
fies to the Japanese their once highest 
form of faith—the yamato damashi2, or 
clan fealty of the feudal times. In its 
main points the play is founded on 
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BY FREDERICK 


O anyone who is on good terms 
with old Ocean, a coasting trip 
around some of the islands of 
Samoa affords a most delightful 

experience. Imagine one continuous 
excursion or picnic of three or four 
weeks, broken by numerous stops of 
several days each at native villages, and 
you will have a faint idea of the mean- 
ing of the term malaga as used in 
Samoa. With a good boat and willing 
crew, congenial company and fine trade- 
wind weather, there can be nothing 
more pleasurable, and at the same time 
more healthful. Three or four weeks’ 
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historical facts, upon which has been 
grafted enough fiction to make up the 
romantic story. The events occurred 
early in the eighteenth century. The 
quarrel in the palace, the ara-kirt, the 
plotting, the revenge, took place as told 
in the play. The vengeance was accom- 
plished January thirtieth, 1703. The 
fame of the doughty deeds of the Forty- 
seven spread far and wide. The slain 
enemy of the clan was a man of high 
rank, but the popular sympathy was 
with the conspirators, who were finally 
graciously permitted to inflict upon 
themselves a glorious death by hara-kirt. 

The devoted clansmen were buried, 
grouped around the grave of their be- 
loved master, in the grounds of the 
temple of Sengaku in Shinagawa, an 
outskirt of the Japanese capital, Tokio. 
It is a place of reverent pilgrimage, 
and is visited by thousands annually. 
Some of the relics of the loyal band are 
still shown. The knife with which their 
lord committed his “ Happy Dispatch” 
is there, also the receipt from the rela- 
tives for the head of their hated enemy, 
which was delivered after it had been 
laid upon the grave of the master, and 
the well in which it was washed is to 
be seen. Parts of the coats-of-mail and 
remnants of clothing are sacredly kept. 
In one of the houses in the grounds are 
the effigies of the vozins, dressed in the 
conventional white and black. 

The spirit of old Japan lives in the 
wide-spread admiration of their loyalty. 

EUSTACE B. ROGERS, U. S. NAVY. 


SAMOAN WATERS. 
M. TURNER. 


outing of this kind will restore color 
and appetite to the most confirmed dys- 
peptic, and cause a query to rise in one’s 
mind as to whether there ever was such 
a thing as sickness. 

I am the fortunate possessor of a 
friend who is about to make such a trip 
and very unhesitatingly accept his in- 
vitation to make one of the party. Our 
craftis of the whale-boat build, schooner- 
rigged. She has both native paddles and 
foreign oars, for in going in or out of 
the treacherous reef openings, the pad- 
dles are safer and easier to use. Our 
crew consists of twelve stalwart men. of 
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bronze. When the wind fails us these 
row or paddle as the emergency may 
necessitate. 

As we pull out of the harbor and 
round the point, twilight is falling over 
landandsea. Overhead the magnificent 
constellations of the South are begin- 
ning to glitter in the soft, blue air. As 
night drops her mantle over all, a coun- 
terpart of the star-gemmed vault above 
shines out in the water below. We 
glide along, following the lagoon inside 
the reef. The sea, all ablaze with 
light, flashes and sparkles. Every 
movement and displacement of the 
water causes it to break into showers of 
golden sparks. Golden drops roll upon 
the oars, cling for an instant, and then 
drip off in a rain of stars. The bow of 
the boat throws off a continuous spray 
of fireworks. At every stroke, as the 
blades of the oars plunge beneath the 
water, bright luminous spots surround 
them, lighting up the darkness with a 
faint electric gleam. Far out across the 
sullen face of the sea brilliant specks of 
light flicker to and fro like will-o’-the- 
wisps. Each breaking wave presents a 
crown of light, and, ever as we speed 
along, broad bands and floating stream- 
ers of phosphorescent light slip by under 
the surface of the water. Beneath us 
are grottoes, caves and forests of coral 
of all shapes and colors: red, pink, blue 
and yellow, with wondrous combinations 
of shading colors extending from base 
to tips. Looking down into these forma- 
tions by daylight through the crystal 
water they appear alive with fish of the 
most radiant colors: deep blue striped 
with black, both lengthwise or in circular 
bands ; silver, banded with black ; blue 
and gold, and still others purely blue. 
Now, as we float along at night, small 
points and patches of light illumine 
these caverns, suggesting lamps. Who 
shall say be they not mermaids’ lamps ? 

The boat floats slowly along the shore, 
so near at times that we can listen to 
the hum of conversation carried on in 
the native houses and watch the people 
at their various occupations by the light 
of camp-fires. At other times we are far 
out on the open sea, tossed by the long 
rollers, listening to the loud roar of the 
surf beating in, close to the beach. 
Again we are riding the surf to gain an 
entrance to the smooth lagoon over the 
reef, or we cut across some deep bay, 
where a circle of lights tells of some vil- 
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lage hidden under the cocoanut palms 
and breadfruit trees. Dark and frown- 
ning the mountains rise in silhouette in 
the center of the island, sometimes bold- 
ly pushing out their spurs into the sea. 
Still on we glide ; hugging the shore to 
round some point, or far out to sea on 
account of shallow water. The hours 
slip quickly away, and over the ridge of 
low foothills in the east appears a faint 
light, which gradually deepens. Then 
slowly the moon steals above the bank 
of clouds hiding the stars. 

We soon reach our resting-place for 
a few days and part of the crew carry 
us ashore on their backs. The others 
unload and drag the boat up on the 
beach, and all retire for the rest of the 
night to the houses of their friends. 

After a break of two days we renew 
the journey up the coast. With many 
boxes, packages and baskets of food the 
boat pushes off and is well on the way 
when a hail from the shore brings us 
to a stop. Out wades a man from a 


point with a basket of food, and from 
this time forth there is one continuous 
stream of presents of food. 

Reclining on cushions and pillows 
under the awning we watch the slowly- 


shifting scenery and listen to the boys’ 
singing as they paddle. Many of the 
songs are of native origin, some are of 
foreign extraction. All are sung with 
zest, if not with precision. Occasionally 
the tenor voices lead, followed by the 
basses who take up the refrain at inter- 
vals, the time being accentuated by the 
strokes of the paddles against the boat 
sides as they take water. One of the 
songs, and a favorite one, too, is “ Three 
blind mice.” The old saying about dis- 
tance lending enchantment applies per- 
fectly to the native singing. Coming 
over the water from a distance the ef- 
fect is not displeasing ; the harshness 
being softened and toned down. In 
their way these people are a nation of 
musicians. Nothing can be done that 
requires exertion without the accom- 
paniment of song. Is there a canoe or 
boat to be pulled up on the beach from 
the water, a log of wood to be hauled 
from the interior, or are presents of 
food to be carried to visitors, then all 
these duties must be done to music. 

On a raised platform at the stern of 
the boat sits or stands, as the case may 
require, the captain of the crew, who 
steers the true course. From time to 
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time he stimulates the boys to greater 
endeavors by pounding the platform 
with foot or hand, and such expressions 
as “ Malo le pale; faafetat le pest” — 
“Well done the paddling ; thanks for the 
song.”” Neither are the occupants of the 
cushioned seats under the canopy silent. 
An occasional well-timed compliment 
directed at the rowers, and a participa- 
tion in the song, causes many wide grins 
of approval and amusement. The boat 
fairly springs through the water under 
the quickened muscular action thus im- 
parted to the propelling power. Very 
often the songs are improvised for the 
occasion, and many are the sly jokes 
and allusions made at the expense of 
the papalagi—foreigner. 

At difficult passages and in shallow 
water, a statue of bronze stands poised 
in the bow, directing by hand or voice 
the course to be steered. At one point 
the surf dashes headlong in against the 
base of iron-like rock, disappears, and 
a few moments later, from an opening 
in the face of the cliff far away and 
high above the water line, there issues 
a stream of smoke-like spray followed 
by a gush of water. A few miles be- 


yond we pass a spot where the mount- 
ains close in about the shore, forming 


a perfect amphitheater. From the very 
top of one ridge falls a slender water- 
fall called (afato, stretched like a silver 
wire against the face of the cliff. Un- 
doubtedly the source must be a spring, 
for there is only a few feet of ground 
higher than the top of the fall. As we 
pull into Tiavea, a small village nestled 
at the foot of the mountains, which 
inclose it on all sides except the beach, 
the head men of the place meet us 
and escort us to the native house pre- 
pared for our use. Apparently the en- 
tire village has turned out to extend a 
welcome. A system of handshaking is 
then inaugurated that lasts until the 
end ot the trip. From early morn to 
dewy eve this is kept up; without. the 
slightest provocation people insist upon 
repeating the ceremony. Have we just 
parted with pressure of the hand only 
an hour ago? Never mind. They are 
readv to shake again. Even our crew, 
wherever thev can waylay us on shore, 
are bent on the same purpose. There 
is a constant hand before us which 
will not be ignored. 

The room which is set apart and sa- 
cred to our use is one end of the native 
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house partitioned off with split bam- 
boos. On one side is the bed, a rough 
framework with sinnet ropes stretched 
in place of springs covered with many 
layers of native mats. Over this, at 
night, is suspended a mosquito bar. 
The incongruity of this sleeping affair 
causes us much amusement. We do 
not object to the mosquito bar ; but is 
not the floor with its covering of mats 
more in harmony with the surround- 
ings? Can we not sleep on beds at 
home? What have we come for? We 
know that at night when we look into 
the larger room, slumbering forms 
stretched at full length on the pebbly 
floor, with heads resting on bamboo 
pillows, will meet our gaze. Forms of 
mummies, they seem, incased in the 
native-made paper cloth in groups or 
singly. Shall we be exalted, then, so 
high above our dusky brethren? The 
room is also dignified with the presence 
of a table and chair; but these are 
superfluous articles, for it is much easier 
to sit on the floor and eat from dishes of 
banana and cocoanut leaves. Very ap- 
propriate, though, is the drapery cover- 
ing the walls—the native paper cloth, 
Stapo, with its terra-cotta colored designs. 
The doors and windows are merely sec- 
tions of the sides of the house, made of 
woven cocoanut leaves, raised and 
lowered like Venetian blinds. Very 
cool and comfortable are these houses, 
opening as they do to all the breezes 
that blow from land or sea. 

Entering the large room we are seated 
at the head on a box, and the chiefs and 
rulers of the village come in, sit down 
on the floor, and fold up their limbs 
snugly in their laps. The one highest 
in authority makes a speech of welcome 
in which compliments are recklessly 
used, and to which we reply in fitting 
terms, equally high flown. Some one 
rises and presents us with a piece of 
‘ava root, which we receive, and say: 
“Ua faafetat le mau ’ava”—*“ thanks 
for the ’ava.”.. My companion hands it 
to one of the crew, who immediately, in 
a loud voice, calls the attention of the 
company, who have watched every 
movement, to the fact that a piece of 
‘ava has been presented to us. It is 
then made into a drink by some of the 
young girls who have been called in for 
the purpose, and health and prosperity 
pledged from a cocoanut shell cup. 
While we are sitting, and talking and 
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drinking, processions are approaching 


‘from different parts of the village bear- 


ing presents of food. These come for- 
ward ata slow pace, chanting their 
songs appropriate to the occasion. The 
presents, being deposited on the ground 
in front of the house, are quickly gath- 
ered into heaps and counted by several 
of the crew, who have taken positions 
near at hand. One then stands forth, 
and in a voice intended to reach the ut- 
termost confines of the earth calls out 
the number or amount of the different 
articles and for whom they are intended. 
When I hear the expression, ‘‘ O le Alu 
A melika’’—* American Chief ”’—I know 
that my portion of the spoils is being 
presented tome. Politeness requires 
me to protest against so much attention, 
but at the same time to accept it. With 
much concern I exclaim, “ Agasegase /” 
—* You will make yourselves sick,” and 
a second breath, “ Faafetat fa’aalo”— 
“Thanks for your respect.” These are 
both very high-chief expressions. 

All the time the food has been coming 
forward the crew have kept up a perfect 
storm of profuse thanks. Several times 
the different processions come and go, 
2ach time returning with separate pres- 
ents for each of us and the crew also, 
and always the same formality and 
chorus of thanks. At all the villages 
where we stopped there was a repetition 
of the same thing, occasionally varying 
in the details. In some places the food 
was brought and one of the donors 
would call out the names of the persons 
making the presents, specifying the 
names and number of thearticles. The 
names of men whom we know to be in 
other parts of the islands are designated 
as being present with a basket of food. 
I make a vain attempt to note the 
amount and kind brought to us, but 
give it up in despair—paper is a scarce 
article. It includes fish, both great and 
small, baked in leaves ; lobsters, shrimps, 
crabs, taro, breadfruit, bunches of ban- 
anas of varying size and shape, some 
enormous in their proportions ; young 
green cocoanuts to drink, and many 
preparations of native origin. Most of 
the native food is very palatable, while 
some of the dishes are positively delli- 
cious. The expressed juice of grated 
cocoanut is largely used combined with 
other articles. There is one combina- 
tion called palusami which never fails 
to receive proper recognition from every 





foreigner coming toSamoa. It is made 
from the young, tender tops of the taro 
plant, inclosing the expressed cocoanut 
juice mixed with salt water. This is 
wrapped in a banana leaf, placed on the 
hot stones to cook, covered with green 
leaves. The cocoanut juice is turned to 
a thick, creamy paste and the taro leaves 
are rendered tender and palatable, like 
spinach. Again, the juice is tied up in 
leaves, in small parcels, and baked to 
the consistency of a thick custard. This 
is called fa’zaz, and forms a rich, veget- 
able butter A very tempting dish is 
loetupa—crabs cooked in a leaf con- 
taining cocoanut juice. Swzafa’i is the 
name applied to ripe bananas, sliced, 
wrapped in a leaf and cooked on the hot 
stones. Nearly everything is cooked in 
banana leaves placed on the heated 
stones, the only stove used by the 
natives. A favorite dish among the 
people is fa’zazfe’e, cuttlefish cooked in 
cocoanut juice. This is impregnated 
with a delicate chocolate flavor. An- 
other toothsome combination is made of 
ripe bananas crushed to a pulp, pow- 
dered arrowroot and cocoanut juice 
mixed, tied up in a leaf and baked. 
Faausi, grated raw taro, cooked with 
cocoanut, and valuvalu, grated raw 
yams, prepared in the same man- 
ner, are not to be despised. A very 
appetizing table sauce called m¢z is 
made by mixing the cocoanut juice with 
an equal amount of salt water, adding a 
small quantity of lime juice and red 
peppers. This is allowed to stand and 
ferment, after which it has a very 
pleasant, pungent flavor. 

Bananas are eaten in their natural 
state and also cooked in many styles. 
Out of curiosity we made a list of the 
different kinds and counted up over two 
dozen varieties. There is one called 
the saoa, yellow in color, resembling in 
appearance and taste squash or pumpkin. 
This is considered very good for: sick 
people. Another, called fata, tastes 
when baked very much like baked 
apples. We can make very little im- 
pression on the immense quantity of 
food heaped up for our use, and the 
bulk of it goes to the crew, who never 
fail to do it justice. 

“ Nepa,” said my friend one day—we 
had been discussing appetites and 
capacity—* how much food can a good 
Samoan eater dispose of at one meal ?” 
Here is the answer, after much careful 


















thought: Four large taro, three inches 
in diameter and seven or eight 
long; five bundles of small fish, ten 
palusami, two cocoanuts, a chunk of 
pork of four or five pounds’ weight, 
two basins of /faufolo, one fowl and 
bananas without count.” After this 
little gastronomical feat is accomplished 
the diner, so Nepa naively informs us, 
lies down and sleeps. 

We run the gauntlet of hand-shaking 
and bid farewell to Tiavea. From here 
itis astrong pull against a head wind 
to the east end of the island. Just as 
daylight begins to fade we run aground 
in shallow water and stick for awhile in 
the vain attempt to weather the farthest 
projecting point. The tide will not be 
in for several hours and darkness is fast 
falling, so we get ashore and begin a 
scrambling walk along the coast to our 
destination, leaving part of the crew to 
bring the boat around when there is 
high water. 

For several miles the road leads us 
along the shelving beach, over masses 
of rock, along cliffs, down steep paths 
where the stones are worn smooth by 
the tramp of many feet, into and through 
native villages. We flounder through 
these difficulties in the darkness, until 
one of the boys makes a torch of dry 
cocoanut leaves, after which we suddenly 
strike into a smooth, level path, follow- 
ing the line of the beach. On all sides 
are the cocoanut palms, ordinarily most 
elegant in their pose, but here assuming 
fantastic attitudes and contortions. In- 
stead of growing straight and graceful 
they are twisted in all directions. 

We make the people of Vailoa a day’s 
visit, and take a short trip from the main- 
land to a beautiful small island owned 
and inhabited by a white man. Then 
our boat is headed for the southern side 
of the island. A fair breeze permits the 
spreading of the canvas and away we fly 
before the wind, standing well outside 
the reef. A never-ending scene of 
beauty is constantly before us as we 
dash along, mountains, plains, valleys, 
rivers and waterfalls in endless variety, 
great stretches of white sandy beach 
fringed with palms, jagged promonto- 
ries of lava formation full of caves into 
which the surf bursts with thunderous 
roar. 

Near Latofaga the boat is run in 
on the beach and we commence a tramp 
inland. Climbing up the rocky, slippery 
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path is not an easy task, but we are re- 
paid for the exertion. The road skirts 
along near the shore in some places, and 
grand views are had of the sea through 
the openings. Looking down from these 
heights, we catch distant glimpses of 
deep bays and gulfs, fronted by an ever- 
changing bank of foam and spray. Far 
out, the white horses are dashing and 
plunging, urged on by the spur of the 
strong trade-wind. We pass beautiful 
plantations and plunge into dense 
jungle, the narrow path winding in and 
out of the luxuriant vegetation. Onone 
side grows a giant futu tree, between 
whose branches a towering cocoanut 
tree has forced its way from the roots. 
Some distance from the ground, on a 
forked branch of the /wu/u, there is a 
young cocoanut tree growing. The nut 
from the parent tree dropped, lodged on 
the branch, sprouted and took root. 

Not far from here is one of the natu- 
ral curiosities of Samoa. A diverging 
path leads up to the brink of what looks 
like a mammoth weil excavated to a 
depth of eighty feet, the sides perfectly 
smooth and perpendicular. The dia- 
meter is at least fifty feet. The bottom 
is dry, as we ascertain by dropping co- 
coanuts into it. Shooting up from the 
center are numerous tree ferns, while 
the sides are completely covered with 
ferns and vines of many varieties. En- 
tangled in the dense foliage which 
crowds the mouth of the pit, the slant- 
ing stem of acocoanut tree leans far out 
over the chasm. From it we obtain a 
view of the bottom. A black, cavern- 
ous opening leads underground from 
the bottom of the pit about one hundred 
feet to another of larger dimensions, but 
having a similar formation. From the 
edge of this second pit we look down 
into a mirror of sea water, reflecting the 
ferns and vines that cover its sides. 
The water rises and falls with the tide, 
for it is connected with the ocean by an 
arched tunnel. This latter pit is named 
by the natives /a/esua—water house. 
It is said to be possible to enter it from 
the beach, at low tide. 

Now the road descends to the level 
beach, passing through many villages, 
where we are invited by the occupants 
to enter the houses, and eat or drink, as 
the hour may decide. Time is no ob- 
ject, and the days pass swiftly away, 
going from village to village, sometimes 
by land at other times by boat. 
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Leaving Falealili late in the after- 
noon, we drop slowly down the coast, 
slipping in and out of the bays. As we 
round the point at Siumu we are greeted 
by one of those magnificent sunsets, 
rare even in these latitudes. Words 
cannot describe the effects of the gor- 
geous cloud-coloring masses of orange, 
crimson, purple, maroon and olive ; nor 
the delicate changing tints and hues of 
the sky, with its violet and rose shades, 
lingering until the evening star shines. 

At Fusi we land at dusk, and are 
warmly welcomed by old acquaintances 
who strive to outdo all that has been 
done before. Whatever faults, vices, 
and follies—and they are many—the 
Samoan may possess, hospitality is the 
one great apparent virtue. Let us not 
inquire too critically into the motives 
that prompt it. 

Pigeons, ducks and fowls are before 
us for the three days we remain in the 
village. In fact we have eaten fowl 
three times a day since the beginning of 
the trip, and will continue to do so until 
ourreturn. Sixty-three fowls in twenty- 
one days! We inwardly wonder if we 
are eating on a wager. 

Next morning in the clear, still dawn, 
Fusi appears to us, the neatest, most 
quiet little village we have yet seen. 
Immediately in front is the broad strip 
of sandy beach, and on each side a wide 
sweep of bay, rounding out in long 
points high and bluffy, gradually slop- 
ing back to the mountains. Shady ave- 
nues of palms lead in many directions, 
while all about the house are bread- 
fruit, bananas, and flowering shrubs. 
Back of the village is a bayou of great 
beauty, cutting a great gash into the 
land for about two miles. : 

During the evening, while resting and 
drinking ’ava, we mature a plan for ex- 
ploring this by boat ; and on the morrow 
at sunrise, floating and drifting over its 
course, we listen to the traditional story 
of its origin. 

There lived at one time on the island 
of Savaii, a man who possessed a won- 
derful shell. It had this peculiarity—it 
blew itself. Very highly did he prize it, 
and many were the offers of money 
which he refused for its purchase. One 
day he hung it up in the house, and went 
into the bush to work. While so en- 
gaged, he thought he heard it blowing 
across the sea. After listening some 
time, he became convinced that some 


one had broken into the house and 
stolen it. Returning to the house he 
found that a party of travelers had vis- 
ited itin his absence, and departed tak- 
ing the shell with them. Jumping into 
his canoe he pursued the thieves. As 
the party with the shell passed one 
end of Upolu, a monster of a fish, that 
lived at that spot, leaped out and swal- 
lowed the boat and crew. The owner 
of the shell not knowing what had befall- 
en the others, came after, and met with 
the same fate. He found the parties he 
was pursuing together with some others 
in the monster’s stomach. After some 
deliberation, they all made friends and 
formed a plan of escape. Among the 
articles in the boat were some pieces of 
bamboo, from which it was the custom 
in those days to make knives. They set 
to work, made knives, and began to 
hack and cut the monster, intending to 
either hew their way out or cause it to 
disgorge. The effect of this work caused 
the monster so much agony that it gave 
a great leap that carried it to Tonga, 
where, coming into collision with one of 
the islands of that group, it knocked off 
a large slice. With another great leap, 
it came back to Upolu, but at a differ- 
ent place from where it lived, and ran 
into the land with such force as to cut a 
great channel far inland. In its strug- 
gles it lashed out with its tail, cutting 
bays here and there. Finally in a dying 
condition it drifted part way back to the 
entrance. Here it was discovered by 
some of the inhabitants living near, who 
came out with knives and began to cut 
it up. The people inside suspected what 
was going on, and sung out for those 
outside to be careful. They were safely 
liberated. 

At one spot in the bayou the boys 
were on the alert, watching for the bones 
of the monster, which they affirm can 
be seen on the bottom. After drifting 
about for awhile, and probing numer- 
ous spots with the oars, they finally 
located them embedded in the sand. 
Not a shadow of a doubt remained as to 
the truth of the story. 

To go out through the reef opening 
at Safata in rough weather is an experi- 
ence which is perhaps to be desired once 
but never to be repeated. The channel 
entering the reef ona slant instead of 
squarely, is faced by tremendous auumas 
which break directly across the passage. 
These auumas are bars, or shallow 
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patches outside the reef, on which the 
incoming sea breaks mountain high. If 
a boat happens to get caught by one, 
there is a good prospect of going to the 
bottom, and staying there. As we get 
well into the passage, the crew strain 
every nerve to keep the boat from being 
thrown on the corner of the reef on one 
hand, and watch for a chance to dodge 
the auuma on the other. Just as we 
make a dash for it an oar drops over- 
board. This causes delay, and in the 
struggle to regain it we are nearly 
swamped by the heavy seas bursting 
over the bow. We narrowly escape the 
corner of the coming auuma, and swing 
off just in time to watch a wave strike 
with terrific force on the point we 
avoided, and break fifty feet into the 
air. Small hope for a boat caught in 
such a place. 

From Upolu to the little island of 
Manono is only a few miles, over a 
smooth, glassy sea, with scarcely a ripple 
on the surface. There is no deep water 
channel—simply the lagoon over the 
reef connecting the two islands. We 
have been dropping along down the 
coast all the late afternoon, and now 
have only two more stops to make be- 
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fore returning to Apia. One is before 
us, beautiful Manono, faintly outlined 
against the evening sky. The zephyrs 
sweep softly over the water, the South- 
ern Cross glows brighter overhead, 
as the young moon sinks slowly in the 
west. Now swiftly, now slowly, our 
little boat moves on, the ripples plash- 
ing and lapping against the sides. Even 
the voices of the rowers are lowered and 
seem softened by the harmonizing influ- 
ence of the scene. Click! click! the 
paddles touch the boat in cadenced 
rhythm, as the song of the boatmen 
rises and floats away. Boom! boom! 
the distant thunder of the surf comes 
faintly to our ears, across the water 
from the outer edge of the reef. Light 
after light begins to glimmer and shine 
out on the water, from the houses along 
theshore. Faintly, the rustle and rattle 
of the bayonet-shaped cocoanut leaves 
reaches us, as the night breeze sways 
the feathery fronds crowning each tree. 
Conversation lags, then ceases entirely. 
Each one is wrapped in reverie. Even 
the crew are silent. All too soon the 
keel grates on the white sandy beach, 
and shadowy forms are waiting to give 
us a welcome. 
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BY JUVENIS. 


T was five o’clock 
on a sharp De- 
cember morn- 
ing when I roll- 

ed out of bed and 
speedily got inside 
my “Cords,” intent 
upon enjoying a 
day’s quail shooting. 
After a substantial, 
hot breakfast, with- 
out which no man 
should go afield, I 
sought the kennel. 

Max was already at the gate and 

madly gamboled around, while Dora, 
his mother, simply sat sedately and 
gazed longingly into my eyes. 

How could I resist such pleading? 

“Come on, old girl,” and with a look 

of joy on her dear old face she darted 
through the gate, while Max gave vent 
to his disappointment in a dismal howl. 





“Never mind, my boy, ‘Every dog 
has his day,’ and the next shall be 
yours.” 

A few moments later I was exchang- 
ing greetings with my shooting chum, 
John, as he threw another robe into 
the light, covered wagon, while I lifted 
Dora in behind, where Ned awaited her 
in an abundance of straw. They form 
a beautiful brace. They are sportsmen’s 
dogs ; dogs that find game and point it 
stanchly ; that retrieve the birds their 
masters sometimes bring to grass, and 
though I do say it myself, they area 
hard brace to beat. 

“Hurry up, Doc, hurry up.” 

“One minute, John, till I get a light. 
Now, then, go ahead,” and we are off 
on our ten-mile drive. 

Lottie was in good fettle that morn- 
ing, and we were on the grounds an 
hour and a half later. The roads were 
good, though hilly; the air bracing, 
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with a snapping frost, and the scenery 
of the lovely Lebanon Valley as fair as 
ever. Just as the sun peeped over the 
eastern hills we came upon the beau- 
tiful Swatara, winding like a silver 
thread between the hills. 

The cornfields and stubbles_ border- 
ing the Swatara have long been favorite 
resorts of quail, and the previous week 
John had interviewed them so satisfac- 
torily and reported so many “left over” 
that nothing would do but we must 
give them a round together. 

The mare was soon comfortably 
stabled, overcoats doffed and the little 
sixteen bores charged. A few minutes 
later the dogs were drawing a bottom 
in a cornfield which John was certain 
contained a bevy. 

Ned started roading along a fence, 
while Dora struck direct for the moist 
bottom, grown up thick with weeds 
nearly as tall as my breast. I felt sure 
by her actions that she was nearing 
game, but was surprised when she sud- 
denly dropped to wing on a nice bevy 
that rose wild some distance ahead and 
quartered to my right. The little gun 
came up quickly and the wood powder 
spoke spitefully, but no bird fell. The 
shot attracted the attention of John, 
some distance off, and together we 
marked the birds top the hill and ap- 
parently settle in a small cemetery 
across the road. 

“Just twelve birds, John. Come on. 
I know where theyare. All we have to 
do is to drive them out of the ceme- 
tery.” 

“Did you drop any?” 

“ No ; they took me too much by sur- 
prise.” 

In a few minutes the dogs had quar- 
tered the little cemetery without find- 
ing a bird. 

“Doc, I would have sworn they all 
dropped right here.” 

“So would I, but they must have 
crossed it and dropped into the corn- 
field beyond. And just look at that 
stubble and the lovely swale running 
clear down to the woods, and the heavy 
cover on both sides of the little stream.” 

“T see! I see! Hello! there they 
have them. Let each shoot over his 
own dog.” for each had an independent 
point. ‘Ned, on the left, stretched out 
in a straight line from tip of nose to tip 
of tail: Dora, crouching, with forefoot 
uplifted and head turned to one side. 


No need of cautionary words—no 
“steady,” “take care,” “to-ho.” Sel- 
dom do these dogs require the whistle, 
still less seldom the whip. 

They know their business and attend 
strictly to it. 

“Bang! bang! bang! bang!” go 
the little guns. Half-a-dozen birds rose 
to the flush. 

John dropped his first, but the fence 
through which the second darted re- 
ceived the contents of the second bar- 
rel. My first dropped dead, but the 
second reached a knoll in the stubble- 
field beyond. 

The dead birds retrieved, the balance 
of the cornfield was drawn blank, but 
hardly had the dogs entered the stubble 
before Ned wheeled suddenly to a point 
with Dora backing. The cover here was 
long and dense, and the birds lay very 
close. The suspense became something 
terrible as we slowly advanced beyond 
the immovable Ned, and, indeed, resem- 
bled “ buck fever.” 

Step after step was taken, the guns at 
a ready, but no bird. To the right, to 
the left ; no use. 

Back to the dog again, and, when al- 
most touching his nose, out from under 
it went three quail darting between our 
legs, almost into our faces, and, like 
bullets, took different courses. By good 
luck each dropped one, but the other 
escaped unseen after our shots, owing 
to the excitement accompanying the 
flush. 

“Fetch, Dora!” and I waved my hand 
toward the fence; but half-way she 
sank quietly in the grass, and on walk- 
ing up I added another to my bag. 

Thus it went on, until bird after bird 
had been flushed, bagged or missed, 
when John asks, “ How many have you, 
Doctor ?” 

“ Eight, I think.” 

“Well, I have five myself, and there 
must be at least ten ahead of us. Re- 
markable bevy, that. Sure you only 
counted twelve in it?” 

“Yes; there were just a dozen birds. 
They must have droppedinto the midst 
of another feeding bevy, for we surely 
have raised more than twenty birds.” 

“Well, it does not matter, we have 
them nicely scattered and 

“Bang ! bang!” 

A quail sprang from under our feet, 
and though we are both quick on the 
trigger and a stream of feathers was 























wafted by on the wind, the bird crossed 
the fence, flew parallel with 1t for some 
distance, and then pitched headlong 
into a bunch of briars. 

And we never found that bird. As 
we advanced, the ground became wet 
and marshy ; here and there tussocks 
abounded, and the nature of the ground 
was such as to test the keenness of the 
dogs’ noses to the utmost. It was a 
place of surprises, and many misses 
were made, owing to the treacherous 
footing. 

Just below a small circular marsh, 
out of which we took several birds as 
toll, John winged one that ran into a 
dense thicket and proved such an “ artful 
dodger” that we spent nearly half an 
hour in securing it, which was only 
done after much thrashing of briars, 
many scratches and much perspiration. 

And yet, after all the noise and com- 
motion, a cotton tail was discovered 
quietly sitting under a fence-rail, over 
which I had been bending, too fright- 
ened, no doubt, to move. 

Even when stirred up with the muz- 
zle of my gun he was loath to leave; 
but when he did, ye gods! how he did 
go. But his race was soon run. 

We now neared the wood, where Ned 
pinned two birds handsomely, one of 
which was hit by both of us inside 
twenty feet, while the other was in- 
gloriously missed. 

Still following the little run past the 
wood, we reached a road and saw staring 
us in the face from the field opposite, 
the notice, “ Trespassing Forbidden.” 

The stream still meandered along a 
fence through this forbidden ground, 
but the beautiful cover along its banks 
and the inviting field of rag-weed on 
the right, convinced us that some of 
“our” birds had come down this far. 

The farm house stood just at the 
farther edge of the rag-weed, and a 
little rise in the ground hid us from 
view where we were. 

We called a halt and perched our- 
selves on the fence. “What do you 
say, Doctor, shall we try it? If any 
one objects, of course, we can leave. 
These trespass notices are generally in- 
tended for the ‘rag, tag, and bobtail,’ 
who so often sweep over farms, break- 
ing fences, leaving bars open and shoot- 
ing poultry. I do not believe gentlemen 
sportsmen, like us (looking at my poor 
old coat that made me appear more like 
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a tramp than anything else) will be ob- 
jected to.” 

And so over the fence we went, Dora 
working along the run, Ned ranging 
wider in the field. Slowly Dora roaded 
until Ned caught sight of her and rushed 
to share the scent. 

“There they are. Isn't that a pict- 
ure?’ Dora had crouched nearly flat, 
while Ned shared her point with his 
head stretched across her neck. 

Four birds were flushed, and I scored 
with the right and feathered one with 
the left, which just topped a fence and 
fell in the road. John only fired one 
barrel and scored a miss, but he marked 
the other birds down in the rag-weed 
not very far from the barn. 

By keeping along the run we could 
get beyond the birds without being de- 
tected. We could then work directly 
to where they lay, raise them and take 
our chances. Ail went well until we 
reached the summit of the rise on which 
were the birds. Whom should we see 
coming to the barn but the farmer him- 
self ; as he made no objection, however, 
we kept right on. 

Suddenly both dogs froze, and up 
went a bird in front of John directly to- 
ward the house, but flying high. The 
other rose before me, giving me a nice 
straight-away shot, but in my fear lest 
John should shoot into the house I 
only crippled my bird. John’s bird fell 
like a rag, while his shot rattled like 
hail, harmlessly, upon the roof. 

From the house rushed two women, 
who hurled at us mixed threats and 
orders to vacate the premises, as only 
irate females can. 

Ned secured the bird and fled from 
the wrath behind. Down in the corner 
of the field we found and killed my 
crippled bird ; then mounted the fence 
and sat down by the roadside to enjoy 
a good laugh. 

As we sat by the fence it suddenly 
occurred to us that our lunch had been 
forgotten, so it was produced from the 
depths of our shooting-coats and vigor- 
ously attacked. Sadly crushed sand- 
wiches, trimmed with a few rabbit-hairs, 
was not so bad as they looked. 

After dividing our dinner with the 
faithful dogs, and enjoying a drink from 
the brook at our feet, we rose refreshed 
and as eager as the dogs to go ahead. 

“John, I shot at a bird a while ago 
that seemed to drop right by the side 
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of the road. I do not know whether it 
was hit, but we might as well look for it.” 

So we hied the dogs on, and a dozen 
yards. from where we rested, our bird 
rose wild and darted like an arrow 
across the road, heedless of two loads 
sent fruitlessly after it. Through the 
woods, up the hill and into a cornfield 
on its summit it went and dropped far 
out near a fence, almost out of sight. 

“T know where it is.” 

“So do I.” 

“Just where those three cornstalks 
stand alone, near the top of the hill.” 

“ Right you are ; we'll get him.” 

We mounted the hill, and just as we 
were insinuating ourselves through a 
wire fence a bird flushed from under 
John’s feet, which he grassed by a mas- 
terly snap shot. 

Entering the corn the dogs were given 
the wind, and we cautiously approached 
the spot where we had marked our bird. 
The dogs gave no sign, and though we 
circled around that spot in ever-widen- 
ing circles, returning again and again, 
we were at length compelled to give it 
up, concluding that the bird had flown. 

As we were descending the hill I looked 
around for Dora, and there she sat, not 
a dozen feet from the three corn-stalks. 

“Hey, John! look at Dora.” 

“Oh, pshaw ! that’s a false point, for 
I have been over that ground twenty 
times with Ned.” 

“No matter, I’m going to see,” and 
walking up behind I peered over her 
nose and at last perceived the tail of the 
bird protruding from under a leaf, its 
body flattened out upon the ground. 

A single step before the dog and it 
flushed only to drop twenty yards away. 

John knew of several bevies a mile or 
more away, and the chances were good 
that we might find other bevies on the 
way. Some of the fields were most in- 
viting, but all were beaten in vain. 

Through a grove of oak and hickory, 
over a deep cut of an abandoned rail- 
road, down a steep hillside, seamed and 
rocky, across a brook a yard wide, we 
reached a promising bottom where the 
feathery grass a foot or more in height 
formed the finest of cover. 
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“ John, we will find them here.” 

“No, we won't. I was all over this 
last week and did not put upa bird; 
but I shall be much mistaken if we do 
not find birds in the cornfield up there 
on the hill.” 

“Well, I say there is a bevy right 
here in this bottom zow.” I had just 
caught sight of Dora some distance to 
our right on a stanch point, and John 
had not seen her. 

“T’ll bet there is not.” 

“ All right, call Ned over here to the 
right and see what he says.” 

“By Jove! Here, Ned! She has 
them, sure enough.” 

Ned came sweeping in from a long 
cast, and, as he neared us, caught sight 
of Dora, and honored her point with a 
beautiful back. 

“They'll make straight for that big 
patch of briars, Doc, and thenits all up. 
Wish we could drive them up the hill.” 

“ Some will go there ; now each shoot 
and mark on his own side.” 

Side by side we advance, John, as al- 
ways, on the right. 

“Bang! bang! bang!” Whatabevy ! 
twenty-five birds at least, and as they 
rose with a roar some made for the 
briars, some for the hill, while before 
us was a confused vision of birds cross- 
ing and recrossing so bewilderingly that 
John only fired one barrel and scored a 
miss, while my right scored and the left 
failed. 

“Well, what now? Snowing, sure as 
fate. Letus beat them out of the briars 
and then we will take the hill.” 

“ All right,” and for half an hour we 
pushed our road through half an acre 
of briars higher than our heads, and 
when at last we emerged, hot and well 
scratched, half a dozen birds had pre- 
ceded us unhurt. 

Then the fun began. Up among the 
rocks, point after point was made, bird 
after bird was downed or missed ; along 
the stream they went, hurtling out 
under the persuasion of a rock or long 
stick, and while the snow fell thicker 
and thicker, we drove them to the woods 
and there continued the sport until both 
agreed we had enough. 
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ROM sparry caves in the mount- 
ain of Rest, 
Where the sunshine of Hope 
ever streams, 
The river of Fancy flows to 
the sea 
Down the beautiful valley 
of Dreams, 





*Twixt borders a-blush with tropical bloom— 
For the lily and lotus are there— 

The river sings softly a siren song 
Like a lullaby after a prayer. 


A poppy’s red petals have drifted away 
Like a crimsoning fleet o’er the tide ; 

While white-sailed lilies, gold-laden with peace, 
In the shelter of anchorage ride. 


And either asleep, or drifting a-dream 
On the tide at the swoon of the day 
We find lost castles we builded in air 
Ere the gold of our idols was elay. 
The Long Ago dome is far in the mist, 
Looming faint like a shadowy cloud ; 
There memory keeps vigil with tapers a-light 
By the side of dead youth in its shroud, 


THOMAS S. BLACKWELL. 


HEN the gallant “Green Lan- 

cers” got the route from gay, 

“dear, dirty Dublin” for the 

West of Ireland, it was looked 

upon by the younger members of that 

sporting corps as something akin to 
penal servitude. 

“Beastly bore,” lisped Charley Nu- 
gent, the last-joined sub, as he pulled 
viciously at an imaginary mustache, 
“isn’t it?” and he looked appealingly 
round on his brother officers, who were 
lounging about the ante-room at Island 
Bridge Barracks. 

“ Look here, youngster,” growled the 
Major from his lair on the sofa, “you 


” 


CASTLES. 


ina S BET. 


The ramparts rose crowned are Pleasure’s abode, 
There the lutes and the viols sound low ; 

And, gilded with light the palace of Wealth 
Towers tall in the amber-hued glow. 


The turrets of Fame were builded so high 
They were tinged with the blue from above, 
But fairest the structure on all the stream 
Is the beautiful castle of Love ! 


Tis fashioned of crystals, of joy and of hope, 
Though it casteth a shadow of pain ; 

*Tis there that the flowers of faith blow white 
In the sunshine and rifts of the rain. 


Thou castle of Love where our jewels are stored 
With the face we have treasured the most, 
To thee we look back as our boats glide by 
As Eve to the Eden she lost ! 


The lap of the waves ’tis lulling and low, 
And the blue never pales from the sky ; 
No ruin is wrought in that Drearrland sweet 

As the loitering years go by. 


O air-built domes, ye are fadeless and fair, 
Standing ever mid shadows and gleams 
Where the river of Fancy flows to the sea 
Down the beautiful valley of Dreams ! 
Sara Beaumont Kennedy, 





don’t know what’s good for you. It 
will be the saving of you boys to get 
away from the late hours and confec- 
tionery that you are indulging in here. 
‘The Wild West’ is not half bad.” 

“Tell us all about it, Major,” came in 
a chorus from “ the boys.” 

“The Major ” was an authority on all 
subjects in the “Green Lancers.” If it 
was a love affair, some detail of regi- 
mental duty, a financial difficulty, or 
one of the many complications peculiar 
to “young bloods,” “the Major” was 
always the trusted guide, philosopher 
and friend. 

A perfect man of the world, a thor- 
ough soldier and good sportsman, with 
a kind heart, despite a rather sarcastic 
turn, he was adored by all the young- 
sters of the regiment, to whom he wasa 
regular oracle. 
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“ Yes,” said the Major, “the West is 
a jolly place for any fellow with health 
and heart to enjoy the fun one gets 
there. The Chief and I were down on 
detachment in the County Mayo in ’81, 


when boycotting came into fashion. 
We had lots of work, to be sure; but we 


had a splendid good time of it all the 
same. The best of shooting, fishing 
and nailing sport with the South Mayo 
hounds. As for hospitality—there was 
no end of it, and as for pretty girls! 
Heigh-ho! it was a lucky thing for the 
Colonel and I that our old chief then 
was death on matrimony in the regi- 
ment, or we should not be shaking loose 
legs now. I tell you, boys, if you don't 
lose your lives over the walls, or your 
hearts over the girls, you are a tougher 
lot than you look.” 

“Any betting fellows down in the 
wilds there, Major?” drawled Fred. 
Hall, the captain of C Troop, as he lan- 
guidly crossed the room and joined the 
group. 

“ By Jove! Dolly, but you w#// be in 
yourelement. The men there are ready 
for any sort of extraordinary wager, and 
I think will even make you open your eye. 
Nothing is too hot or heavy for them.” 

“T suppose they will,” lisped the 
Captain, in such an innocent, artless 
way that a roar of laughter went round 
the room. 

“Dolly ” Hall was a man of about 
seven-and-twenty, with fair, curly hair, 
light mustache, and a face that would 
have looked more in place over a silk 
dress than surmounting the green-faced 
tunic of the Lancers. Everything 
was “a bore” to Dolly, and no duty (or 
pleasure forthe matter of that) was gone 
into without an amount of lamentation 
over the hardness of his luck in having 
to exert himself. But the fellows in 
the regiment knew that Dolly could 
rouse himself when occasion required, 
as he had been twice mentioned in dis- 
patches for gallantry in the Soudan 
campaign. 

It quite annoyed Dolly to be reminded 
of these lapses from his normal state of 
ennut. 

“What the deuce could I do?” he 
would say in a piteously apologetic tone 
when asked about an Egyptian exploit. 

With plenty of money and an ardent 
love of sport (in his own peculiar 





fashion), Hall was never happy unless 
he had a bet on something, it did not 
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matter what, from a Derby favorite to 
a cheese-maggot race across a plate. 
Some wonderful betting transactions he 
had had since he joined the Lancers, 
and as he was always pretty certain to 
be on the winning side, the merriment 
of his brother officers was natural. 

“The Green Lancers” left Dublin for 
the West, and the Major and a squadron 
were quartered at Ballinrobe, “ Dolly” 
Hall being one of the officers with him. 
The gentry (and ladies) of the neigh- 
borhood réceived the gallant Lancers 
with open arms, and the despondency 
of the subs quickly vanished. What 
with salmon fishing, grouse, woodcock 
and pheasant shooting, and hunting 
with the South Mayo’s, the station was 
voted a first-class one. 

Dolly Hall was a particular favor- 
ite with both sexes of the natives—the 
men liked him because he was a rattling 
good sportsman whatever way you took 
him, and the ladies made a perfect pet 
of him, from his being so totally differ- 
ent to the men they were in the habit 
of meeting. When I say Dolly wasa 
favorite with a//I ought to have excepted 
Giles McCarthy, of Ballyboden, who 
looked upon the gallant Captain with 
anything but a favorable eye. 

There was no better man to hounds 
in the county than McCarthy, and 
chiefly on this account he was the fav- 
ored squire of the Diana of the district, 
Rose Mahon. But when Dolly came 
on the scene McCarthy was nowhere, 
and the rage of the latter at being de- 
posed, was desperate. What galled him 
most was that the Captain treated him 
so coolly, and never appeared in the 
slightest degree ruffled at the most cut- 
ting thing that could be said. 

Toward the close of the hunting sea- 
son the Lancers gave a dance at the 
Barracks, and the county people’ came 
en masse to it. The meet of the South 
Mayo’s had been at Ballinrobe that 
morning, and Rose Mahon and Dolly 
were in the first flight all through a 
fast forty minutes from Creagh. 

Rose was radiant at the dance. She 
had got that coveted trophy—the brush 
—in the morning, and Dolly was her 
devoted attendant in the evening, danc- 
ing more than he had ever been known 
to since he joined the regiment. Giles 
McCarthy was not a dancing man, so he 
was doing wall-flower, and a very dark 
wall-flower he looked. 
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His black hunter, Owenmore, had 
never gone so badly with him, and flatly 
refused to negotiate a small drain he 
met at the beginning of the run, leaving 
the disgusted Giles quite out of the 
hunt. 

It was gall and wormwood to him to 
see that “fop of a cockney captain” 
beside Rose Mahon, sailing away over 
everything. 

Dolly and Miss Mahon were floating 
round in a waltz, and brought up just 
where the glum McCarthy stood. 

“Ah! Mr. McCarthy, are you there? 
I thought you were still in one of those 
Creagh ditches,” said Rose, with a merry 
laugh. “What on earth came over the 
redoubtable Owenmore to behave in 
such a fashion ?” 

“Neither he nor his master care for 
bog-trotting, Miss Mahon,” replied Giles, 
looking as black as thunder. 

“So Irish, don’t you know, Miss Rose 
—won’t have water at any price,” lisped 
Dolly, in the silkiest of tones. 

“If you call those bits of potato fur- 
rows that we had to-day, water, I don’t 
like it,” snarled McCarthy. “ But I wish 
we had you over our side for a day 
amongst the walls, Captain Hall, and 
perhaps some of the gilt would come off 
your gingerbread.” 

“ Why, my dear fellow, I adore walls.” 

“There are walls, and walls in it. 
Perhaps you wouldn’t adore a good five- 
foot, coped one,” sneered the now furi- 
ous Giles. 

“Oh! That’s only a trifle,” drawled 
Dolly. “I’d drive a horse and trap 
over that.” 

“You would, would you !” yelled Mc- 
Carthy, “I'll bet you a hundred you 
don’t!” 

“ Make it two,” was the quiet answer, 
“and I’ll do it within the week.” 

“Done!” cried Giles. 

“Right,” from Dolly; and with a 
“shall we?” to the astonished Rose, 
they glided off into the waltz again. 

The news of the bet went round the 
ball-room like a bit of scandal through 
a country town. For McCarthy could 
not repress his jubilation over the soft 
thing he had got on the English Captain. 

“Hang it all! Dolly, what sort of an 
absurd wager is this I hear you have 
made with that fellow, McCarthy ?” said 
the Major, as soon as he could get a 
chance of speaking to Hall. ‘“ What do 
you intend doing about it?” 
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“ Haven’t an idea, my dear Major, but 
it will come out all cight, you’ll find.” 

“But the thing’s ridiculous, man, and 
we'll have a whole county laughing at 
us,” urged the Major. 

“Let them laugh who win. Wait till 
I think it out over a cigar and you'll see 
we come out on top after all.” 

“Well, you know it is only making 
that boor a present of two hundred. 
However, it is you will have to pay it,” 
said the Major, with an impatient shrug 
of his shoulders, “and except for the 
credit of the regiment I suppose it is no 
business of mine. Another case of ‘a 
fool and his money.’ ”’ 

“Yes, but remember what the Latin 
poet says: 

‘Fortuna favet fatuts,’ 
and perhaps I may be an idiot that Fort- 
une favors, Major,” replied Dolly, in a 
dreamy sort of way, as he sauntered off 
to claim Rose Mahon for another waltz. 

Nothing was talked of in Mayo for 
the next couple of days but Captain 
Hall’s extraordinary wager, the general 
opinion being that he would in the end 
declare off and pay over the money. 

Three days after the ball a letter ar- 
rived from McCarthy, reminding Dolly 
that half the time named had expired, 
and asking his intention with regard 
to the bet. “As,” he wrote, “it was a 
play or pay bet, I shall thank you to 
send me your cheque for two hundred 
pounds by Tuesday next, in the event of 
your not carrying out your part of the 
business.” 

The reply to this epistle was : “ Dear 
Sir—I shall be quite prepared to carry 
out my part of the business on Monday 
next if you will drive over here to lunch. 

“ Yours faithfully, 
“Frep Hatt, 

“Cavalry Barracks, 

“ Ballinrobe. 

“P. S—Would you mind driving that 
clever white-faced chestnut I saw you 
riding at Claremorris meet? You say 
he is a good trapper. I want such a 
horse and will buy him if we can agree 
to a price. 2 

Many a chuckle had McCarthy and his 
chums over that letter. 

“The softy of a fellow is not content 
with making me a present of a couple 
of hundred quid,” he said to Peter 
Blake, “ but wants to throw away some 
more on that old chestnut screw. He’s 
a smart hunter, no doubt, and showy in 
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harness, but no vet. would pass him 
with those hocks. However, if I can 
knock ancther fifty or so out of the 
dandy English Captain, I shall have a 
good day of it next Monday.” 

The McCarthyites got on all the 
money they could at two to one against 
the Captain. Such good business was 
it thought that several of them drove 
over to Ballinrobe on Saturday to see 
if any of the officers could be found 
willing to put on some more with them. 

They were rather taken aback by the 
readiness of the lancers to accommo- 
date them, and the feeling increased to 
one of real uneasiness, when the Major 
dropped in and cheerfully remarked 
that “if all the money wasn’t exhausted 
he didn’t mind having a ‘pony’ or two 
on Hall at evens.” 

“Pooh ! nonsense!” blurted the con- 
fident Giles, when his cronies came back 
and told him. “Those soldiers always 
try to bluff you. They know right well 
that their man has not a ghost of a 
chance, but they won’t acknowledge it. 
Our money is safe enough, never you 
fear. It’s not like a case where you 
could train a horse to the work; big a 
fool as the fellow is he’s not going to 
smash up a horse, trap and himself, to 
try if the thing can be done. I’m sorry 
you didn’t get some more on at evens, 
for it’s sure money ; you may take my 
word for it.” 

“TI don’t see how we can possibly lose 
either,” said Peter Blake, “but the 
whole lot of them seemed so cock-sure 
that I couldn’t help thinking they had 
atrump up their sleeve some way or 
another.” 

Monday came and it found Giles Mc- 
Carthy on his way over to Ballinrobe, 
driving the white-faced chestnut in a 
smart, light polo cart. His friends were 
following him in force, all anxious to 
see the Englishman lose his wager. 

About half a mile outside Ballinrobe 
who should they meet but Dolly Hall 
sauntering quietly along the road. 

“Ha! McCarthy, glad to see you. 
Come to win that two hundred pounds 
off me. I'll take a seat with you up to 
the barracks if you’ve no objection.” 

“Delighted,” said Giles, in the best of 
good-humor at the prospect of pocket- 
ing his money, and of making a good 
deal over the chestnut screw. “ This 
is the horse you asked me in your note 
to drive over, Captain.” 
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“Capital trapper,” remarked Dolly ; 
and you say hecan jump ?”’ 

“Bedad!hecan. The wall isn’t built 
in Mayo that would stop the same 
horse. I never knew him turn from a 
fence and he’s good for ten Irish miles 
an hour, between the shafts.” 

“Just the thing to suit me,” said 
Dolly. ‘ What’s his price?” 

“ Well, I don’t care to sell him at all; 
but I'll give him to you at £75 and he’s 
the cheapest horse in Ireland at the 
money.” 

“Say £50 and it’s a deal,” replied 
Dolly. “Would you mind letting me 
have the ribbons till I see how he feels.” 

“With pleasure,” said the delighted 
Giles, as he saw a certain sale in view. 
“You'll know what he is the minute 
you take a hold of him.” 

Dolly professed to be greatly pleased, 
praised mouth, style and pace, and de- 
clared that the horse was worth the 
price asked for him. 

Just then they came to a corner where 
a turn was made into a road leading 
to the barracks. 

With a shout that could be heard a 
mile away, Dolly brought the whip 
down sharply on the chestnut, who re- 
sented such unusual treatment by a 
couple of wild plunges and dashed 
round a bend in the road, where, not 
thirty yards infront of them, was a 
stone wall built right across their path. 

“Stop! stop!” yelled Giles. “ Are 
you mad?” and he tried to seize the 
reins from the Captain, but Dolly leant 
to one side, and holding his arm well 
out prevented his getting hold ot them. 

Another shout, and the chestnut went 
at the wall like a rocket. Then came a 
spring, a crash, and a confused heap of 
wreckage on the off side. Dolly was the 
first to struggle to his feet from the 
débris, and shouted to McCarthy, who 
was doubled up in a thick clump of 
blackthorns by the road-side : 

“T’ve won my bet, McCarthy! I'll 
give you £100 for the lot now, and will 
thank you for the balance.” Half-a- 
dozen heads were now seen looking 
over the walls on both sides of the road, 
and the Major was the first to jump 
over and shake Dolly by the hand. 

Giles was furious. His clothes were 


torn into ribbons, his face and hands 
had the appearance of having been 
thoroughly gone over with a fine gar- 
den rake, and altogether he was a most 
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dilapidated spectacle. His mutterings 


were both loud and deep. “ An action,” 
and so on, was 


” 


“an infernal swindle, 
the burden of his song. 
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agreed upon. These gentlemen and 
myself are witnesses that the horse 
fairly jumped the wall, and that trap 
and all landed on the off side. So there 
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GILES M’CARTHY WAS NOT A DANCING MAN. (f. 270.) 


” 


“No swindle at all, my dear fellow, 
said the Major, pleasantly. “ Mr. Craw- 
ford, the county surveyor, is here with 
us to certify that the wall was the cor- 
rect height at any part, and coped as 


can be no question but that Captain 
Hall has won his bet.” 

“He never said he’d do it with my 
horse,” roared Giles, furiously. 

“ And, my dear fellow, I’m very sure 
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I never said I'd do it with me,” lisped 
the imperturbable Dolly. 

The McCarthy contingent looked very 
crestfallen, but accepted the Major’s in- 
vitation up to lunch at the barracks, 
though Giles stalked wrathfully away 
without a word to anyone. At lunch 
they were told how Dolly had planned 
out the whol thing ; but somehow their 





It. 
The wife misca’s me tae the folk, 
The bairnies say I’m daft ; 
Bit there’s nae nae curlin’ 
When the weather’s warm an’ saft. 
Of a’ the soonds that God has gi’en 
There’s nane sae sweet tae me, 
As when the bonny channel-stane 
Gangs roaring tae the tee. 
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mirth was of a very strained character. 

“The devil a dearer bottle of cham- 
pagne ever I drank, boys,” said Peter 
Blake, ruefully, to his comrades on the 
way home. “But I knew there was 
something in the wind last Saturday.” 

The chestnut was soon none the worse 
for his jump, and is a prime pet of Rose 
Hall’s still. 


THE AULD CURLER’S PRAYER. 


i; 


’M bit a puir auld doited carle, 
Wi’ siller nane to spare. 

The auld broon coat is patched an’ thin, 
The shoon are brusten sair ; 

There’s nane sae plenty coal an’ wood, 
The shelf is unco bare, 

Bit I’m prayin’ aye for days 
Wi’ the frost 1’ the air. 
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Wi’ withered airm, an’ crookit back, 
That ance was streight an’ strang, 

An’ tremlin’ limbs, an’ blighted een, 
I canna bide for lang ; 

Bit set my foot upo’ the ice, 
My han’ upo’ the stane, 

An’ pairted youth an’ I shall meet 
For ane short hour again. 





Iv. 
Then gie me bit anither day, 
Anither hour tae stan’ 
Ance mair a blythesome callant 
Wi’ the besom in his han’: 
An’ when the pairtin’ shot is plaved 
I'll lay me doon an’ dee, 
An’ through the narrow port my soul 
Shall rest upo’ the tee. 
C. Langton Clarke. 

















SLEDGING IN NORWAY 


T was New Year’s 
Eve, and forgetful 
of the genial influ- 
ence of the Gulf 
Stream, we had 
expected to be 
well-nigh insuffer- 
ably cold, off the 
coast of Western 
Norway. We were 
far from being 
that. There was 
neither need _ to 
draw our collars to 
our ears, nor for 
Alpine hobnails in 
our boots as a cor- 
rective to a deck 
incrusted with ice. In fact, there was 
no ice anywhere in sight—except by 
inference from the brilliant snow peaks 
which sparkled against the blue sky in 
the far distance a good many leagues 
inland, beyond Stavanger. 

Although the North Sea had not 
treated us more uncivilly than usual in 
midwinter, it had delayed us. This did 
not matter so much to us, for we were 
merely a couple of integers detached 
from our homeland and more or less re- 
signed to the whims of circumstance, but 
there were on board a score or two of 
Norwegians who had crossed the Atlan- 
tic to hail the new year amid fond, famil- 
iar faces, and it seemed for a time more 
than likely they would not be with their 
friends until the new year had got its 
footing. All’s well that ends well, how- 
ever, and long ere the short winter’s 
day had run its course Stavanger hove 
in sight. 

Stavanger in winter is not attractive, 
except to the native fisherman and 
lumberer. Its blue-eyed hotel maidens 
seemed to be agreeably astonished at 
the advent of foreign travelers, and the 
townsfolk turned to look at us in the 
streets, which, so far from being deep 
in anticipated snow, were as slimy as 
the pavement of a London slum. A 
poor little market, quite devoid of en- 
thusiasm or bustle, was being held in 
the public square. Wooden spoons, 
cheap tinware, blemished plates and 
cups from the English potteries, and 
apples and oranges showing marks of 
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extreme indisposition, were among the 
more conspicuous articles of merchan- 
dise displayed. 

Blue-nosed old ladies, much envel- 
oped in woolen shawls and comforters, 
stood by their baskets of goods, and re- 
sponded, with some tartness, to the in- 
quiries of other old ladies, also blue- 
nosed and beshawled. These inquiries 
seemed to be social rather than sub- 
stantial or speculative. A row of tiny 
carts, with tiny yellow horses attached, 
stood at right angles to the square. Pe- 
riodically, these small horses looked 
around with stolid gaze at the huck- 
sters, as if they thought Stavanger 
but a poor place on New Year’s Eve, 
and so thought we as we wandered, 
whilst preparations for our journey were 
in progress, in search of Stavanger’s one 
piece of antiquity—its church. This 
at once transported us back a round 
number of centuries. It reminded us of 
the old basilica of Aquila, which, if it 
were more accessible, would be one of 
the most famous sights for tourists south 
of the Alps. The architect of Stavan- 
ger church may not have seen the old 
cathedral at the head of the Adriatic, 
but it is clear that the two churches 
hail from a common source. The Vi- 
king rovers and their immediate suc- 
cessors owed their ecclesiastical art, as 
well as their best booty, to the warm 
waters of the Mediterranean. 

We made the voyage from Stavanger 
to Bergen in the evening and early part | 
of the night. Here was a change from 
the turbulence of the North Sea! The 
placidity was indeed almost solemn as 
we stole through the smooth waters of 
the straits. With the going of daylight 
a keen frost had set in, and thus the 
temperature and our surroundings were 
just what they ought to have been. We 
gave ourselves up to the romance of 
the situation. Now and again the 
steamer glided through a channel that 
threatened us with disaster where the 
snow-clad rocks, in deep shadow on 
either hand, seemed closing in upon us. 
But the apparent peril passed, and anon 
we were sailing through luminous 
water into which the constellations cast 
long shafts of radiance. We paced the 
deck in silent contentment or listened 
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to tales told by the amiable captain, of 
so alluring, though Arctic, a kind, that 
once we impetuously urged him to 
depart from the mainland and make for 
Spitzbergen, of which he had given a 
particularly graphic account. 


‘g! 


WE HAD GOT 
Eventually this starlight cruise came 
to an end, and the more commonplace 
glow of the lamps of Bergen made us 
forgetful of the tender luster of Alde- 
baran and the outline of the Bear. 
We stole up to the quay with little or 
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none of the disturbing bluster that 
usually accompanies landing in a sea- 
port. For all the world of Norway were 
engaged in New Year revels. It was 
eleven o’clock. Only an hour of the old 
year had yettorun. Our fellow-passen- 








BEYOND THE REACH OF SNOW PLOUGHS. (/. 278.) 


gers from the States were like to reach 
their friends simultaneously with the 
new. The omen would no doubt be 
reckoned auspicious. 

If we had been attuned for melan- 
choly, we might have indulged in 


























rather sad thoughts as we made our 
way into the town. It seemed neither 
the hour nor the season to be strangers 
in astrange place. From one house after 
another proceeded the sound of music ; 
yet it behooved us to break into one of 
these family circles with coarse, matter- 
of-fact, demands for board and lodging. 
It was a little annoying for the maid- 
servants where we were received. 
Through the open door of the inn we 
could see them dancing; and a Christ- 
mas tree hung with tinseled trifles 
in one corner of the room. There were 
bottles and tumblers on the table, and 
the musician (a dishevelled red-faced 
lad already thick of speech) had his 
head bowed over an accordion, which 
he did not spare. 

But the domestics bore the trial with 
tolerable good humor. Further, they 
said they would like us to give them 
the advantage of our presence. And 
so we welcomed the New Year in their 
midst, and, as it seemed required of us, 
stood up and drank their healths in 
response to the like civilities on their 
part. Then round they went again 
with considerable demureness to the 
music of the accordion. We left them 
stepping it, and for an hour or two after 
we were in bed the sound of tripping 
feet and the faint squeak of the orches- 
tra came to us. 

Three days later we were able to con- 
trast the old-time methods of Norweg- 
ian evening entertainment with this 
Bergen scene. We had by then broken 
from the coast, with its half-and-half 
sort of weather, and were in the midst of 
the thorough-going Norwegian winter. 
It had cost us some little fatigue to 
reach Halg, where we were. But the 
fatigue was well-atoned for by the in- 
vigorating air and the glorious aspect 
of the country. The snow lay nearly a 
fathom deep on the high roads, and the 
snow-plows had had to cut passages 
for the mail and other sledges. It had 
decked the pine forests to perfection. 
We sledged for hours amid trees in 
their fantastic, beautiful snow gear. 
The moon was too young yet to give us 
the full flavor of a Norwegian winter’s 
night. But perhaps the spectral gloam- 
ing of the stars and the mere nail-par- 
ing of moon made a more impressive 
picture. The lakes were of ice, and 
their surfaces deep in snow. We sledged 
through the land with melodious jingle 
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of bells, and in the state of mind which 
is prepared for anything—from the ap- 
parition of a leviathan troll -to death in 
a snow-drift. 

We had spent half a Sunday at Voss- 
vangen and saw the peasants sledging 
to church. The boys had got on their 
snow-shoes, and they were making fam- 
ous excursions down the hill sides. As 
for the dogs, they seemed thoroughly 
to enter into the pastime of their young 
masters. Their gladsome barking as 
they leaped and plunged in the snow 
could be heard far and near all up and 
down the vailey. 

Our night in Voss had been a wild 
one. The northeast wind had shrieked 
round the hotel, and there was a drift 
of snow inside the house, in spite of 
double windows, but the morning had 
broken fair ; and when we sat discuss- 
ing the toothsome ptarmigan at break- 
fast the sky had cleared to a pale blue, 
which augured well for the beginning 
of our long journey to Christiania. Ac- 
cordingly, we set forth at noon; not, 
however, until we had seen the church 
and its flock in conjunction. It was a 
study of woolens—nothing more. We 
half expected to discover a vestry full 
of dead villagers, tarrying till the spring 
for a decent interment in the church- 
yard, But we were spared this lively 
appeal to our feelings. 

Then, snugly ensconced in furs, we 
had started for a long drive to Gudvan- 
gen. Of icicles and frozen waterfalls 
we had two varieties—those which were 
generated about our mouths and eyes 
with a persistence that grew to be ag- 
gravating, and the glorious, rigid cas- 
cades which hung to the rocks by the 
roadside, bright under the caresses of 
the sun, which touched some of them 
for a moment ere sinking westward. 
We changed horses at Tvinden, and 
ran on in the darkness to Stalheim. 

The palatial hotel at Stalheim was 
open and yet not open—that is to say, 
the proprietor was in it, and a dozen or 
two of its bedrooms could have been 
got ready at a quarter of an hour’s no- 
tice, but visitors like ourselves were by 
no means anticipated. This made our 
welcome all the more cordial. We were 
established as members of the family, 
and the group assembled in the hotel 
was no inconsiderable one, comprising 
as it did eight or nine young men, the 
pastor of the nearest church, a Nor- 
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wegian American, at home for “ nerves,” 
and two or three ladies. Never were 
travelers more hospitably entertained. 
After curacoa and coffee, there was 
cognac and tea ; then we sat to our sup- 
per ; after supper, curacoa and coffee, 
as before, introduced cognac and tea. 
Cards were going at two tables, and we 
were urged to learn the mysteries of 
Norwegian whist. These are not very 
abstruse, but the brisk succession of 
“grogs” and “punches” made them 
seem more recondite than they are. I 
was the pastor’s partner, and the good 
old gentleman (for all the world like an 
English parson of the fox-hunting pe- 
riod) cried “ Skald !”” whenever I tooka 
trick. Asit behooved me to respond to 
his invitation to drink, and also to re- 
spond to his courtesy by proffering a 
“ Skald !” after each of his own little suc- 
cesses, it may be imagined that we were 
in danger of losing our heads. How we 
kept them is more than I can determine ; 
but we didso until eleven o’clock, when, 


after one more general “Skald!” we- 


stepped into our sledges and, amid a 
chorus of “ Good-nights” from the bright 
porch, again glided over the snow. 

It was sinful in us thus to travel down 
Ndarodahl in the dark. The pastor could 
not find words to express his sense of 
our iniquity in the matter. “The finest 
hour or two of scenery in all Norway, 
and you, of your own free will, go 
through it without seeing it!” I am 
not so sure, however, that we did not 
really the better feel the pulse of 
Nidrodahl. Avowedly, we could dis- 
tinguish nothing of the composition of 
the stern mountains which hedged in 
the amphitheater down which we zig- 
zagged, but the effect of Ndarodahl 
under this wintry midnight sky was 
none the less fascinating. 

From Gudvangen, after weary wait- 
ing in the witching hours, with the 
huge precipices of the Sogne fiord be- 
fore us, we took boat to Laerdalséren. 
This, too, in the deadest of dead hours, 
from two to five a.m.! Yet, so enrap- 
tured were we by the majesty of the 
scene—by those walls of rock four thou- 
sand feet high scored in white and black, 
that we stayed on the deck of the little 
craft till we were like to become as stiff 
with cold as the Sogne corpses, stocked 
for collective burial at the going of the 
snow. The water was like a reach of 
coal, studded with diamonds. 


Laerdalséren at five a. mM. could in no 
manner win golden opinions from us. 
In fact we gazed and went to bed, some- 
what distressed that we should have 
been the occasion of the uprising of the 
laconic, yet kindly dame, who received 
us into the hotel. She proposed to light 
stoves and furnish us with meat and 
drink at that deadly hour, But we per- 
suaded her to forbear, and got between 
the sheets—they were as cold as marble. 

Next morning saw us astir again, 
though by no means at sunrise. The 
well-known valley leading from this se- 
questered village was sheeted with green 
and. blue ice, upon which there was so 
little snow that sledging was not easy. 
The rocks, too, by our side looked like 
staircases of ice. High above the mount- 
ain summits were of pure snow, just 
gilded by the light of the sun, already 
hidden from our eyes. 

We had the highway to ourselves. 
Once the mail passed us, with a slight 
affectation of pomp. Otherwise we were 
not called upon to shift from the pick 
of the road. We had got beyond the 
reach of snow-ploughs. As our own pio- 
neers, we began to understand some- 
thing of the risks and responsibilities 
as well as the pleasure of sledging in 
Norway. Instead of a brisk movement 
at ten kilometers an hour, we plodded 
along at less than half that pace. At 
times the sky above would cloud with 
surprising suddenness, and then, pre- 
faced by a howl of wind, a snowstorm 
would be let loose upon us, blotting out 
all but the roots of the hills. 

Of frozen waterfalls here we had a 
surfeit. They draped the mountains 
divinely with their amethystine and 
sea-green fringes. We labored under 
the lee of some of them, not without a 
half suspicion that the power which 
held them stiff might, for the jest’s 
sake, remove the restraint as we passed. 
Now and again we traversed some little 
village, so snow-covered that it was 
difficult to say how much of the houses 
was below. The streets were silent and 
deserted ; only the blue-eyed children 
of the villagers peered from the win- 
dows and watched us as long as they 
could see us. Thus Husum and Bor- 
gund went by, the former in the twi- 
light and the latter while we were 
breasting a snowsquall. Borgund’s re- 
markable little church pierced the snow 
engagingly. Had there been the ghost 




















of a chance of being able to see it 
satisfactorily, we would have alighted, 
though our guide was_ respectfully 
amused at the idea. However, it mat- 
ters the less, as no doubt it will be care- 
fully preserved for many a year to come. 

Our last two hours toward Halg were 
gloomily magnificent. The moon was 
up. But it was concealed from us by 
dark masses of cloud, which drifted 
above the snow-clad peaks. None the 
less it silvered the mountain tops up 
and down the valley and the edges of 
the clouds. It was not cruelly cold 
here either; for whilst our mustaches 
froze when we faced the wind, they re- 
laxed as we turned our backs to it. 

Eight o’clock at night found us at 
Halg, hungry and eager for rest, which 
we should certainly at once have sought, 
after an enjoyable meal, had we not 
discovered that we might, by a little 
sacrifice, see the Halling dance. The 
kitchen of the old house was full of men 
and maids. The much-loved accordion 
had begun to chirp while we were eat- 
ing. Afterward but slight persuasion 
was necessary to induce the company to 
push their animation a little further. 
The men wore knives at their hips, of 
course. The girls were almost obtru- 
sively modest and anxious to screen 
themselves in corners: But they, too, 
when the first effort was over, seemed 
pleased. Certainly, the leaps of the men 
in the Halling dance were remarkable. 
They rose high in the air, with their 
feet uppermost by some occult compro- 
mise with the laws of gravity, and 
pirouetted with a zeal and vigor that 
would not have discredited a South 
Italian at a Tarantella. Indeed, there 
seems to be some affinity between the 
two dances of these two nations at the 
extremities of Europe. And in each 
case the arch master of evil is, or was, 
supposed to be the inspirer, if not the 
actual agent of the music to which the 
dancers moved. 

One after the other the men and boys 
stood in the middle of the kitchen, and 
by the dim light of a couple of weak oil 
lamps tried to kick the rafters. Here 
again the musician was a mere lad—a 
merry, active, little ten-year-old—who, 
with sheathed knife at his side, threw 
off his boots, and, when his turn came, 
leaped as high as any. 

Hallingdal i is still in a slight degree 
reputed to deserve the old reproach 
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which the turbulence and sensitiveness 
of its people gained for it. Doubtless, 
the girdle duel (a mortal sort of combat 
not unknown to California a decade or 
two ago, and described as a Manx cus- 
tom in ‘The Deemster,”) is nowadays a 
mere tradition. But so long as the Hal- 
lingdalers carry their knives so conven- 
iently to hand, they will probably do 
enough to make Christiania feel sorry 
for them and their uncivilized ways. 
For the sake of tourists it would, indeed, 
be almost a pity if they cast off their 
quaint archaic habits all at once. 

Our next two days were full of inci- 
dent. We had quite as much sensation 
as we desired. The snow on the water- 
shed of Hallingdal (some two thousand 
feet higher than Halg), seemed im- 
measurable. The road was, of course, 
obliterated. We toiled more or less con- 
jecturally in places, though guided gen- 
erally by the pine stems which help 
wayfarers in winter. At times the 
horses were hard set to make any way. 
Their stages were short—rarely exceed- 
ing twenty kilometers; but they were 
long enough. It was.wearing work for 
them, sinking ten times in an hour al- 
most to the neck, and struggling as if 
for dear life to get out of the drifts, 
whilst the snow storms were continu- 
ous, and the temperature near zero. 

The quietude and utter sternness of 
everything around would have touched 
men less sensitive than we were. The 
very river in the valley was expunged 
for reaches of half a mile. Its waters 
had frozen, and the snow had covered 
up the ice, making its ravine level with 
the rugged adjacent country. We 
should have had but a sorry quarter of 
an hour if we had strayed into the river 
course ; an event not nearly so impos- 
sible as one might imagine. Rarely did 
we get a peep at the big snow-enwrapped 
bowlders, but when we did we were 
charmed by the brilliancy of the orange 
and grass-green and sulphur-colored 
lichens which beautified them. In this 
district we thought we might perchance 
get on a stage or two by reindeer. It 
was a romantic illusion, though antlers 
becrested two or three of the crimson- 
faced station-houses, and their meat 
cursed us three times in succession. 
Perhaps at our station-houses we were 
fed with the bodies of aged or ill-con- 
ditioned deer. Be that as it may, the 
venison agreed neither with our stom- 
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achs nor our tempers. But it was ven- 
ison or nothing else, so we made shift 
with the reindeer and various species of 
fladbréd, some of which were alarm- 
ingly like flakes of glue. 

At Bjoberg, the highest station, I be- 
lieve, in Norway, we spent a bitter night 
in a hot room. We had proposed to get 
a stage or two farther before resting ; 
but the darkness fell upon us, and the 
mail man, who chanced upon us here, 
warned us of the snow in the next five 
and twenty kilometers; later in the 
evening another traveler joined us—a 
picturesque gentleman in a notable 
wolfskin “surtout,” and he, too, shook 
his head at what lay before us. He had 
got through and he thanked God for it. 

When we resumed our journey we 
found, as we were warned we should, 
the snow very dangerous on the south 
side of Hallingdal’s watershed. Im- 
agine a mountain pass, the summer 
track of which has been blasted out of 
the precipitous side of the mountain, 
and beneath which a river brawls at a 





considerable depth. To such a road, 


under wintry conditions, the ill-sound- 
ing word “awful” may be applied con- 
scientiously. We rode in two sledges. 
This gave obvious advantage to the 
rear man. Hecould, at least, halt when 
he saw his predecessor in difficulties ; 
and in case of dire calamity (such as an 
overturn into the snowdrift to the left) 
he could regard his friend with feel- 
ings unalloyed by any immediate anx- 
iety about himself. Under these cir- 
cumstances there was no excessive 
competition between us for the priv- 
ilege of leading. We took it by turns. 
Thus, when toward one o’clock, after 
a most exhausting spell of work, we 
reached the quaint station-house of 
Fauske (a model farm of the old style) 
we reckoned up our experiences and 
found that we had had an equal number 
of capsizes. Some of our spills were quite 
alarming. We were soterribly near the 
edge of the ravine, and our glimpses of 
the crevasses of blue ice in the piled 
snow of the hollow, were far from 
adapted to soothe us. This day, too, 
we were visited by intermittent snow 
storms. In the afternoon, however, the 
sky cleared, and in an instant a new 
glamour of interest was cast upon our 
surroundings. 

We drove well into the night, tempted 
by these more favorable conditions. 


The bleak mountains, with their eternal 
wastes of snow, and nothing but snow, 
had given place to mountains still white 
from crest to base in the open, but 
seamed with jetty pines. The moon 
contributed a gala splendor to our move- 
ments. We drove for hours through 
the forests, now on fair snow, now in 
deep drifts, and at rare intervals over 
level good reaches where our sledge- 
bells were not jangled into dissonance. 
The stars were as bright as the moon. 
The air was sharp but exhilarating. 
Even for the purposes of sight-seeing 
we had radiance enough, though, of 
course, all the land was under a magic 
influence very different from that of 
daylight. 

For three days more (and a respect- 
able portion of the nights) we glided 
down the valley. Our past woes had 
already become established in our minds 
as pleasant rather than regrettable. 
We had no longer to appease our rebell- 
ious stomachs with the nauseous reindeer 
steaks. We wereagain in aland of eggs 
and of bread. It was not now essen- 
tial for us to ransack our brains in the 
effort to speak comprehensible Norse. 
We journeyed like beings under an en- 
chantment. Ever the snow-clad mount- 
ains, jeweled with icicles, the beautiful 
slim pines with their white, fleecy bur- 
dens, and lake after lake in the hollows 
with every inch of its smooth surface 
covered with a sheet of spotless, flaw- 
less snow! Had there been more sun- 
light out contentment would have risen 
to ecstasy. We enjoyed its occasional 
beams, perhaps, the more for their in- 
frequency, and at night the moon gave 
us compensation. 

It seemed to us that our trials were at 
an end. But we deceived ourselves. 
For, one afternoon, we found the snow 
deepen and deepen on the roads, with 
appalling drifts in the hollows. The 
sky darkened ominously and the wind 
began to pipe that note of itsown which 
we could by this time sufficiently in- 
terpret. A quarter of an hour later and 
a hurricane raged about us until we 
reached the next stage, a miserable, ill- 
kempt house, stuffed with human beings 
of all ages (from the six months’ babe 
swinging from the rafter in the middle 
of the room, to the mumbling octogena- 
rian by the fire). They were very dull 
of understanding at this station, or our 
intellects were a bit frozen. We could 

















hit it off in no other way. And so, when 
the weather seemed a little better, 
though it was late, we ordered horses 
and sledges with the most vigorous 
“Strax” (“immediately”) of emphasis 
at our command. They could not but 
obey, though the post-boys showed un- 
disguised discontent. Then for a time 
all went passably well. But again the 
wind shrieked and again we had a bad 
time fighting with the snow. My boy 
(he was a man of fifty) muttered ejacu- 
lations that I did not understand, though 
they were not, I was sure, expressions 
of felicity. At times he would wipe 
away a long icicle with great testiness. 
Ordinarily, however, the road and the 
horse demanded all his attention. 
Slower and slower became our rate of 
progress. It was all the leading horse 
could do to pull his forefeet out of the 
drifts into which perforce he trod. 
Then we came to a stop in six feet of 
soft snow, and both the boys indulged 
inachorus of lamentations. We should 
not have minded six or twenty feet of 
hard snow. We had gone over more. 
But this was snow as fine as pepper. 
We groped, and, finally, with endless 
difficulty, turned and passed over a wall 
into a field, but in the harassing gloom 
we could by no means properly see 
whither we were going. It seemed likely 
that we should furnish the material for 
a paragraph in the Christiania papers 
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headed, “ Melancholy occurrence!” A 
moment later and this likelihood was all 
butturnedintoacertainty. The leading 
sledge swerved and would have slid 
down an iced slope to a considerable 
number of fathoms had not the inmates 
leaped forth on the off side with judi- 
cious celerity. After that we felt our 
way like the discreetest of blind mice. 
We did not talk much of the escape at 
the time ; but reflection showed it to us 
in its true light. There were an in- 
definite number of fathoms of soft snow 
at the base of the slope, and not one 
chance in a hundred of extrication. 

A dawn of coral pink and a lovely 
morning ushered in our last day of 
sledging in the Hallingdal. The sun 
at times dazzled us as we shot down the 
pine-flanked road slopes on the way to 
Ringnaes, and was so warm that it 
melted the snow on the pine branches 
quite fast. But the keen air turned the 
drip into icicles, for, notwithstanding 
the sun, the thermometer wavered about 
zero all day, and when the night found 
us at Kroderen (whence there is a rail- 
way to Christiania) it was still colder. 

The next day in the afternoon we had 
Henrik Ibsen for neighbor in the café 
of the Grand Hotel of Christiania. The 
author of “ Ghosts ” drank whisky punch 
in a contemplative manner, and we felt 
repaid for even the worst of our hard- 
ships sledging in Hallingdal. 


SHOOTING MALLARD ON GOOSE LAKE. 


BY E. W. CHUBB, 


HE mild and hazy Indian summer 
days had long since vanished, and 
the barren branches of the maples 
which only a few short weeks be- 

fore had been clothed in their garb 
of variegated colors, were now outlined 
in bold relief against a cold, gray, 
threatening sky. A _ piercing wind 
swept across the brown stubble fields, 
piling the dry leaves knee-deep in out- 
of-the-way places and in the corners of 
the rail-fences among the tall dead fire- 
weeds. The shallow and stagnant 
ponds were scaled over with ice, which 
in all likelihood would not again leave 
them until the approach of spring. I 
was again at the home of my boyhood, 
and planning a day with the wildfowl, 
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for a few wary and experienced mallard 
yet remained in their favorite autumn 
haunts to tempt the enthusiastic sports- 
man. The well-decked duck boat, my 
companion in many an expedition, was 
slid down from the cobwebbed recesses 
of the haymow ; the long poling paddle 
and the sack of decoys were securely 
packed in a bed of marsh grass in the 
boat, and after a last look at the darken- 
ing sky I stepped into the house to 
complete my arrangements for an early 
start on the morrow, as there were 
seven long miles of rough road lying 
between home and Goose Lake, where 
I hoped to make a farewell bag of duck 
before the winter set in in earnest. 

My companion on this occasion was a 
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newly-formed acquaintance, of whose 
skill as a sportsman I was in total igno- 
rance until informed by him that he 
shot a sixteen-gauge Parker, after which 
I was not to be blamed for being a trifle 
skeptical as to his prowess as a duck shot. 
His last words, as we parted the evening 
before, were to assure me he would call 
for me at four o’clock in the morning, 
so my alarm clock was wound up and 
set for three. 

A generous lunch was: stored away in 
an empty compartment of my shell-box, 
the shooting cap, corduroy coat and 
high boots placed conveniently near the 
bed, and as the old clock down-stairs 
sounded the hour of nine, I turned in 
and almost immediately fell asleep, 
despite the vigorous ticks of the alarm, 
which, to make assurance doubly sure, 
I had suspended bya cord from the head 
of the bed down to within a few inches 
of my pillow. But its work was effect- 
ive, and at the very first rattle I 
bounced out from between warm blank- 
ets and hastily wriggled into comfort- 
ing flannels. 

Having thrown up the window I 
leaned out to take an observation of the 
weather. What a glorious morning! 
Not a cloud in the star-bedecked sky, 
and the old moon, shining in all its 
glory, seemed to smile down an ap- 
proval of my early rising. A heavy frost 
clung to every object, and twig and 
branch alike sparkled and scintillated 
wherever the rays of moonlight fell. 
But the air was sosharp that 1 gladly 
drew in my head, and, after closing the 
window, groped my way to the kitchen, 
where I shortly had a roaring fire going 
anda pot of coffee over. Further in- 
vestigation disclosed a table set for two 
and drawn close tothe fire for warmth, 
which only the thoughtfulness of a 
mother would have provided. 

Just as the coffee came to a boil, a 
tap at the outside door announced my 
companion for the day, and he came in 
muffled to. the ears and chilled from 
his three-mile drive. A platform spring 
wagon contained his shooting boat 
and outfit, and mine was quickly lifted 
on top. The team was blanketed to 
guard against a chill, while we break- 
fasted as speedily as possible. A half 
hour later we were bouncing over the 
rough roads, the horses tugging lustily 
at the reins. Soon we passed Silver 
Lake in the semi-darkness, and as the 
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road wound along the shore close to the 
water, we could hear the lap-lap of the 
waves on the frosty sand. Presently 
we traversed Sandy Hollow, a territory 
consisting of about a section of low, 
poor soil, in some places marshy, but in 
others very sandy—hence the name. It 
was here in the fall of 1885 that we 
reveled in the finest snipe-shooting 
ever known in this part of the country. 
That year, during the Equinox, there 
was scarcely a day that the rain did not 
fallin torrents. Rivers and lakes were 
raised far above high water mark. 
Marshes, meadows and grain-fields alike 
were overflown, and many a field of 
barley and oats rotted in the shock. 
With a good supply of shells one might 
walk here for hours shooting incessantly. 
Many a glorious bag did we make in 
those red-letter days. Often, when 
hard pressed, the birds would drop in 
the corn-fields adjoining, and such sport 
it was to walk up and down between 
those tall rustling rows of stalks, mo- 
mentarily expecting to hear that deri- 
sive “skeap,” “skeap,” and see a brown- 
backed little beauty dash out, often 
almost from under one’s feet. 

As we jogged along that morning, I 
pointed out to my newly-formed ac- 
quaintance just where this same royal 
shooting was had four years before. 
How from this old rail-fence I shot a pair 
of blue wings as they rose from a little 
pond by the roadside, now dry and 
overgrown with smartweed. How from 
near that old black oak tree, I shot a 
glossy mallard drake flying high one 
rainy morning, and how he fell with a 
single shot through the neck. Then we 
turned on the county line and drove 
south a mile, crossing Battle Creek on a 
shaky little plank bridge. Presently 
we passed the log house of the Teuton, 
and noticed signs of life. A faint glim- 
mer of light through the small paned 
windows, and the wavy curls of smoke 
floating straight upward from the chim- 
ney in the crisp morning air, told us the 
family was astir. 

Another turn, and the tamaracks bor- 
dering Goose Lake were visible. A little 
further, and we entered a clover lot and 
made our way to the end of a point jut- 
ting out into the lake, that being about 
the only place where a boat could be 
launched. A chilling thought occurred 
to me, “ What if the lake is frozen?” 
and a first glance verified the truth of 
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the suspicion. As far as the eye could 
reach out among the fallen rice and cat- 
tails, instead of the ripple of water, there 
shone the unmistakable glare of new 
ice. My companion looked at me in- 
quiringly, and together we scanned the 
frozen expanse, with not one solitary 
mallard in sight to cheer our longing 
eyes. A chilling wind swept across the 
lake, and passed on, rustling the saw- 
grass by the way. Around a freshly 
built muskrat house a narrow strip of 
open water indicated that the busy work- 
ers spent the night improving and 
strengthening their winter quarters. 
Upon the very top of one house sat one of 
the builders, a brown ball of fur, presum- 
ably breakfasting. Sixty rods or more to 
the westward from where we stood was 
an elm-covered island, where my canvas 
tent had been pitched on many a night. 
We stood upon the frosty shore unde- 
cided as to what course to pursue. A 
sound reached our ears. Yes! there, 
faint but unmistakable. Looking up- 
ward we marked a finé flock of mallards. 
Down, down they came from the dizzy 
height. Now circling this way, now 
that, but ever lowering. Finally, with 
a broad swing to the wind, they alighted 
on the ice with a chorus of chucklings. 
So near and yet so far. With the hope 
that we might bag a pair of them 
H— drove the team to a neighboring 
barn, while I busied myself unloading 
the boats and making everything snug. 
Again that tell-tale rushing of wings, 
and another beautifully plumaged bunch 
of birds joined the flock already on the 
ice. By the time my companion’s head 
appeared over the top of the bank I had 
selected our stations about eighty yards 
apart, but we had a laborious time 
breaking ice before reaching the desired 
cover. With my boat in the lead, by 
dint of hard work a narrow channel was 
broken out into the ice field. The ducks, 
at our first motion, took wing and flew 
lazily away to the southward. Slowly, 
but surely, we made our way through 
fallen rice stalks and lily-pads, and at 
last reached our chosen positions. The 
decoys were placed a trifle ‘to the east- 
ward and nearly between us, in order 
to bring the duck near enough for both 
guns. Then, after carefully lifting the 
fallen rice, the boats were run under 
cover, the dry dead stalks when released 
dropping back to their old position, mak- 
ing a most perfect and natural blind. 
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We faced nearly north, and as the sun 
rose higher and higher the morning 
proved to be a most delightful one, 
cloudless, and mild for a day well along 
in December. 

A low spoken word of warning came 
from the other boat, and in an instant I 
was motionless. “Quack, quack,” and 
an old mallard duck bore down directly 
on the other blind though well up. Her 
long neck craned toward the decoys and 
her wings were set. A sharp report 
rang on the clear morning air, and with 
a last convulsive effort to continue on 
her way she fell upon the ice witha 
crippled wing, requiring a second shot 
to dispatch her. First blood for the 
little “sixteen.” Then followed a long 
interval of unbroken quietude, during 
which I pointed out to H— the corners 
where the wood-duck loves to resort at 
dusk in the early autumn, and where a 
little later the flight of teal may be 
struck. During a lull in our conversa- 
tion, that peculiar vibrating sound struck 
my ear, and with a word of caution I 
sank from sight while my eyes scanned 
the heavens in a vain endeavor to dis- 
cover the ducks. At last I caught sight 
of them over my shoulder, and although 
they were more than one hundred and 
fifty yards distant the air was so clear I 
could distinctly hear their mellow notes 
“ chuck-a-chuck-chuck.” 

In answer to my call, an old green- 
head left the flock, and, after making a 
broad circuit, hovered with bowed wings 
over the little space of open water in 
which the decoys were set, the broad, 
webbed feet spread wide apart, the 
glossy green head thrown well back and 
the plump rounded breast, with its deli- 
cately tinted hues presented toward me. 
Oh, for a camera with which to take that 
view. From the yellow bill came a 
reedy, liquid “me-ak, me-ak,” but the 
hunter's instinct predominated. My eye 
ran along the barrels, there came a puff 
of white smoke, and the deed was done. 
There was a héavy splash, and a few 
feathers drifted lightly away. 

Five minutes later a lone bird passed 
over, high up. Her keen eye marked 
our bunch of decoys. Her neck wabbled 
this way and that, as she flew unsteadily 
on, but the temptation was too strong, 
and as she reached the further end of 
the lake she made a short circuit and 
softly approached her doom. The bright 
sunlight glistened on the rich and 
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mottled plumage of her glossy winter 
coat, and as she presented a broad breast 
toward my blind, the heavy ten-gauge 
sounded again, and not in vain. Later 
on a single mallard duck came loping 
lazily over the tops of the reeds, straight 
for the boat of my comrade. There was 
no time for a word, as she was nearly 
overhead, but I saw H— grasp the little 
gun and throw it to his shoulder. The 
whip-like report was followed by a crash 
in the ice behind him, as the dead duck 
struck the frozen surface of the lake. 
Thus, on through the hours of the morn- 
ing, with an occasional shot to relieve 
the monotony. At noon we drew the 
two boats together, and took our lunch. 


After a short interval we resumed our 
old positions. The afternoon flight was 
not very satisfactory, but what birds 
were secured were glorious ones—so 
glossy and handsome. as we knew this 
would be the last shooting trip of the 
season, it was with great reluctance that 
we at last, in the fast gathering gloom, 
picked up our decoys and prepared to 
depart homeward. But those brief mo- 
ments when, with wings outspread and 
yellow feet planted far apart, these in- 
comparable birds hovered over our de- 
coys that sunshiny day on Goose Lake, 
uttering that gentle little call: “‘ Me-ak, 
me-ak,” yet remain to cheer us over the 
rough and thorny paths of life. 


THE HAPS AND MISHAPS OF A FLORIDA MAROON. 


URING the palmy 
days of the buc- 
caneers, when the 
master found it 
necessary to re- 
store discipline by 
punishing one of 
his cut-throat 
crew, he used to 
“maroon” him, 
-. that is, set him 
ashore on some 
treeless key or 
coral reef, far out 
from the main- 
land. Here the hapless maroon usually 
anticipated the tardy process of in- 
sanity and starvation by drowning 
himself in the surf. This word “ma- 
rooning” has been handed down from 
generation to generation of sallow- 
faced coast dwellers through the two 
hundred years that have flown since 
the last buccaneer of the Spanish main 
dangled from a man-of-war’s yard-arm ; 
until of late some enthusiastic camper- 
out, with the purpose of making a more 
poetic name for his favorite pastime, 
applied it to the life of the midsummer 
dwellers on the Florida Keys. It was 
on this subject of marooning that Bob 
Denison and I were talking, seated in 
our office overlooking the river front of 
the busy old town of Savannah, one 
blazing hot day in September. 


BY ““LARRY YATT,” 


“What’s the use of pretending to do 


‘a day’s work while this weather lasts ?” 


said Bob. “Let’s find Len Knowles 
and talk him into a two weeks’ maroon 
at Matanzas inlet.” 

“Why not Tybee?” I asked. 

“For the very good reason that every- 
body else has gone to Tybee,” replied 
Bob. “ Ned Chappel took his wife and 
babies down there last night, intending 
to leave them for a month or two. They 
all came back this morning after spend- 
ing the night on a billiard-table and 
taking breakfast off a card-table.” 

We found Len Knowles over at the 
Cotton Exchange languidly contemplat- 
ing, from a back window, a vista of 
black rice-fields stretching away down- 
river, until lost in the sweltering mist 
that made the southern horizon tremu- 
lous. He caught eagerly at our joint 
proposition and was appointed commis- 
sary-on the spot. 

On the following morning we boarded 
the Florida “Cannonball” Express, 
which, after eight hours of lively whirl- 
ing, through fragrant pine forests and 
whitening cotton fields, set us down, 
full of dust and enthusiasm, at the gates 
of the ancient city of San Augustin. 

We trudged up a dusty shell road, 
where the sun beats down in a glare of 
white heat and into the city, through 
streets so narrow that belligerent neigh- 
bors might whack each other with 
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broomsticks while standing within a 
yard of their own thresholds, and finally 
brought up in the office of the “Sea 
View,” where we arranged with our 
host for a ten-day lease of his new cat- 
boat the Elozse 
The natty little craft was soon hauled 
alongside the hotel landing-stairs, our 
camp equipage stowed away under the 
half deck, and when at last the supper 
gong broke loose on the sea-gallery we 
had everything in readiness to take 
advantage of the early morning tide. 
The Matanzas River, on the western 
shore of which San Augustin is located, 
is simply an arm of the sea, a broad, 
shallow waterway, with currents that 
change direction with the ebb and flow 
of the tide. Its two inlets—San Au- 
gustin and Matanzas—are twenty-two 
miles apart, on the straightest and 
smoothest stretch of beach on all the 
eastern shores of the continent. At 
flood-tide the waters of the Atlantic 
pour into the inlets, and the two oppos- 
ing waves rush to meet each other half 
way. To reach Matanzas inlet by water 
from San Augustin, you catch the 
flood-tide at half stage and drop down 
to the “meeting of the waters” in time 
to float in on the southern ebb-tide. 
After supper we strolled away up the 
broad sea-wall and finished our cigars 
on the terra plain of old Fort San 
Marco, where pretty Minorcan girls, 
with their dark-browed sweethearts, 
were tripping to the “trembling string” 
of a good quadrille band from the artil- 
lery garrison. Little did those happy 
youngsters care that the very stones 
about were laid in the sweat and blood 
of hapless ancestors two centuries ago ! 
Next morning I was awakened by the 
soft knock and “ Daylight, sah!” of the 
porter, and opened my eyes to find the 
mosquito-bar rustling in a piping sea- 
breeze. Fifteen minutes later, as we 
flew away to meet the sunrise, the only 
living thing in sight was a sleepy-look- 
ing sentinel, pacing up and down in 
front of the old United States barracks. 
As the city sank from view behind 
the salt-marshes, the wind freshened 
and hauled round astern. The kettle, 
under Len’s skillful manipulation, sang 
metrily over the little oil stove, and we 
had coffee, hot and strong, with chicken 
sandwiches, while the A/oise struck a 
ten-knot gait, on a three-mile stretch of 
straight, wide river. 
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Then there were white sand-dunes 
close on the port side, and the hoarse 
roaring of the surf came down on the 
wind. We felt the little craft heaving 
under us as the river narrowed and 
deepened, and passing an old water bat- 
tery on the starboard side, we glided out 
into full view of the ocean, with the 
breakers not three hundred yards away. 
We stood close-reefed across the inlet 
—which is about one mile in width—and 
came to anchor in the mouth of a deep 
creek, and camped on the south bank. 

We had brought along a nine-by-nine 
wall tent to sleep in, and asmall tent-fly 
to shelter the cook from sun and rain. 
These were pitched on the smooth, hard 
sand, just above high-water mark. Then 
Bob and I went to look up an old well, 
marked on a rough chart which I had 
picked up in San Augustin. After some 
trouble we found it hidden in the pal- 
metto undergrowth and half full of 
swamp water. Bob lowered away the 
bucket and brought up a dead rattle- 
snake and live mud-turtle. Then I tried 
my hand at the rope, and landed a lively 
young water-moccasin. At last we drew 
a bucketful of the highly-colored fluid, 
with only tadpoles in it, and returned to 
camp disgusted. We found Len clean- 
ing the last of a dozen fine mullet, which 
he had caught with his cast-net. For 
‘dinner that day we had fried mullet, 
roasted sweet potatoes, cold corn dodgers 
and indigestion. 

We had planned to spend the after- 
noon in surf fishing, but a heavy on- 
shore wind drove the sea far up the 
broad beach, and prevented our getting 
within casting distance of the outer line 
of breakers. Bob waded far out into 
the tumbling surf, made an ineffectual 
attempt to get his line into deep water, 
and narrowly escaped getting there him- 
self, in the strong undertow. 

We had cast off the trammels of fash- 
ion, and were unaffectedly happy in our 
marooning togs of palmetto sombreros, 
sleeveless balbriggan undershirts and 
thin jean overalls, rolled up to the 
knees. We ran races up and down the 
glistening, sounding shore, and every 
“splat” of our bare feet on the warm, 
wet sand was an echo drifting back 
from the green hills of barefooted boy- 
hood. We slid and rolled down the 
steep sand dunes and pushed each other 
into the combing surf, all of which was 
very undignified, no doubt, in three old 
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fellows, the aggregate of whose years 
exceeded a century. 

On our way into camp Bob unearthed 
the nest of a loggerhead turtle, out of 
which he dug a hatful of eggs, and 
immediately ordered an omelet for sup- 
per. So for supper it was turtle egg 
omelet with hot hominy mush. 

Seated around the mush kettle that 
evening we arranged a seven-day pro- 
gramme of sports of such enchanting 
promise that even a rough sketch of it 
sent Bob into a succession of duck fits. 
There was alligator shooting up the 
creek and porpoise shooting in the in- 
let ; surf fishing and surf bathing ; mul- 
let netting in the lagoons; turtle hunt- 
ing by moonlight, and turtle egg 
gathering by daylight. It read like a 
chapter from “ Robinson Crusoe.” 

The ebb-tide roared itself hoarse, as 
it ran like a mill-race through the nar- 
row inlet. Far across the salt-marshes 
the pine forest was aflame with the 
glory of a Southern sunset. Myriads of 
screaming sea-gulls darted and circled 
against the darkening purple of the 
east. A great flock of pelicans sailed in 
majestically from the southern swamps 
and settled down on a neighboring sand- 
bar. The silhouette of palm and pine 
grew sharp against the west. The 
shadows deepened in the palmetto jun- 
gle, and crept over from the opposite 
bank. The wind sank to rest with the 
sun, and a host of brigand mosquitoes 
swooped down upon the camp, driving 
us under the mosquito-bar. There we 
lay awake for hours, listening to the 
skipping and flopping of the small fry 
in the shallows. 

About midnight a school of disrepu- 
table porpoises sailed up the creek to a 
point opposite the camp, where they 
proceeded to celebrate. Grunting and 
snorting like a drove of wild hogs, they 
bumped into the £/ose and churned the 
water around her into foam. They ran 
the alligators ashore, picked quarrels 
with the sharks, and finally got into a 
free-for-all running fight among them- 
selves, which carried them out into 
deep water. 

I was awakened by the glare of sun- 
light on the bosom of the sleeping 
ocean. My companions were snoozing 
away like healthy infants, so I lowered 
the tent wall carefully ‘and had just 
settled myself for another nap when, 
sweet and clear, a fresh soprano voice 


fell upon the drowsy stillness, singing 
that deathless old song of the sea, the 
“ Midshipmite.” 

‘Oh! a long, long pull, and a strong, strong 


ull 

Cheetiiy my lads, heave-ho!”’ 

The “lads” were awake in an instant. 
“Mermaids,” said Bob, pulling on his 
overalls, “Sirens!” cried Len, who 
had giued his right eye to a little peep- 
hole in the tent door. 

In a desperate struggle for first place 
at the peep-hole, Bob and I tumbled 
over our friend, and landed outside in a 
state of apparel distressingly unconven- 
tional. We were just in time to see a 
white skiff glide into the mouth of the 
creek, with a pretty young lady in the 
bow. Her song came to an abrupt end. 
She gave a pretty little scream. In the 
stern sheets, a fine-looking old gentle- 
manin white held a large sun-umbrella 
over a comely old lady in black ; while 
in the rower’s seat, two very pretty girls 
rested smilingly on their oars, as the boat 
swung around broadside to the shore. 

“T trust,” said the old gentleman, with 
a gracious wave of the hand, “that you 
will pardon this intrusion.” Then he 
explained that they had been camping 
at Moultrie Creek during the past week, 
and had just dropped down with the ebb- 
tide on their way to their last summer’s 
camping-ground, about four miles up 
the creek. They had hoped to reach 
their destination in time for a late 
breakfast, but found the current setting 
so strongly that they had to land and 
wait for the tide to turn. 

Bob, with a rueful glance at his sun- 
burnt, sprawling feet, advanced to the 
water’s edge and stammered out some- 
thing about being most happy. As 
the old gentleman stepped ashore, he 
introduced himself as Mr. Perkins, of 
Montgomery, Alabama, and the ladies 
as his wife and daughters. 

The flood-tide rippled around the 
prow of the £éozse, the kettle of dish- 
water boiled itself dry, and the fire 
went out while we chatted over our 
empty coffee-cups. 

At last, Mr. Perkins, consulting his 
watch and a tide-table, announced that 
the hour for departure had arrived, and 
arose, extending to us a cordial invita- 
tion to visit him in camp and in city. 

As the skiff drifted away from the 
shore a sleek and sleepy-looking young 
negro thrust his head over the gunwale 




















of a little baggage-punt that the skiff 
was towing astern, and gazed back 
wistfully toward a plate full of fried 
mush, the surface of which the sun had 
baked to the consistency of a fire-brick. 

Bob seized the plate, and dumping its 
contents into an old newspaper, rolled 
it up into a ball, and threw it with all 
his might at the boy. Imagine our 
feelings, when, instead of hitting its 
mark, the missile passed high over it 
and struck Mr. Perkins full in the back 
of the head, where it burst, knocking 
off the old gentleman’s hat and scatter- 
ing fried mush in every direction. 

The ladies screamed in chorus. As 
for Mr. Perkins, he simply passed his 
handkerchief across the back of his head, 
replaced his hat in the most deliberate 
manner, and opening the big umbrella, 
brought it around so as to hide the oc- 
cupants of the boat from view. We 
could only stand and gaze helplessly 
after the receding umbrella. At last 

30b found his tongue, and as is usual in 

such a crisis, succeeded in making him- 
self misunderstood. “Sir! ” he cried, in 
tones which evoked our deepest sym- 
pathies, “‘ believe me, I did not mean to 
hit you!” 

Slowly the big umbrella went up, 
until Mr. Perkins’ striking countenance 
came into view, as he shot an indig- 
nant glance backward. “So you were 
only trying to see how close you could 
come to me, without hitting me, eh?” 
said the old gentleman, angrily. ‘“ Gen- 
tlemen !” he continued, with impress- 
ive dignity, and motioning to his 
daughters to cease rowing, “ whenever 
you shall have framed a suitable apol- 
ogy for this outrage, you will find me 
not unwilling to take its acceptance 
under consideration. Again, I wish you 
good morning.” , 

Then the big umbrella dropped into 
place, like the falling of the curtain on 
the last act of a doleful tragedy; the 
polished oars flashed swiftly in the sun- 
light, and we soon lost sight of the white 
skiff in a sharp bend of the creek. 

“What are we going to do about it?” 
I asked, as the boat disappeared. 

“Do? Why, we are going to cut across 
the bend, head them off, and demand an 
immediate audience!” said Bob. 

Hastily drawing on our knee boots, 
we struck out across country, with Bob 
in the lead ; through swamps where the 
mud was knee-deep, and water-mocca- 
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sins not infrequent ; through a tangle of 
live oak and wild grape-vine, where 
Len got twisted up and hopelessly dis- 
tanced ; bringing up at the river, in a 
clump of palmetto scrub, just in time to 
hear a sweet, coaxing voice say : “ Now, 
dear papa, please don’t scold us for 
laughing, for we really can’t help it.” 

Then the boat came into view, and we 
could see Mamma Perkins laughing 
until the tears ran down her cheeks, 
and Papa Perkins failing miserably in 
his efforts to look stern and dignified. 
Of a sudden the old gentleman leaned 
back in his seat, and joined so heartily 
in the laughter of the girls, that the 
young “coon” in the punt sat up and re- 
garded him apprehensively. “Say, 
Mars’ Perkin!” said the boy, when the 
old gentleman’s risibilities had sub- 
sided somewhat, “I spec’ dat ’ere pas- 
sel of frie’ mush was tended fo’ me all 
de time, case de strange marse, he look 
so at me, w’en he frowed hit.” 

“Now or never!’ said Bob, as Mr. 
Perkins went off again at this unex- 
pected sally from the rear. We stepped 
out on the narrow margin of quicksand, 
just as the skiff came opposite to us. 
Bob began at once: “ Mr. Perkins,” said 
he “allowme to detain you, while I ex- 
plain this unfortunate affair.” 

“Glad to see you, gentlemen—glad to 
see you, indeed!” said Mr. Perkins, 
cordially, extending his hand as the 
boat was laid alongside. “Explanations 
are quite unnecessary—quite. I see it 
all plainly, now. It is all right, sirs—all 
right. Again we will bid you good morn- 
ing, for the tide slackens. Remember 
that we shall desire your further ac- 
quaintance,” 

Once more the sun shone and the birds 
sang for us,as we wended our way back 
to camp, making the old woods ring 
with shouts of laughter. 

We had arranged to spend the after- 
noon in surf-fishing; so while Len 
cooked the dinner, Bob and I netted 
mullet for bait. 

Among all the sports and pastimes of 
the Florida coast, there are none in my 
estimation to compare with fishing in 
the surf. While there is not a positive 
element of danger in this sport, there 
is just a spice of it, sufficient always to 
keep one interested whether the fish 
bite or not. This feature alone is 
enough to justify its great popularity. 
Passing one end of the line around 
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my waist, and tying it there, with a 
loose bow-knot, I coiled the remainder 
carefully into the left hand and waded 
out into the surf until arrested by the 
instinct of self-preservation. Casting 
the baited hook as far out as possible 
beyond the line of breakers, and assur- 
ing myself of a firm footing, I loosed the 
line from my waist and took a single 
turn of it around my right hand. 

The surf broke over me in front and 
the undertow smote mein rear. The 
crabs nibbled my toes and pinched my 
heels. The quicksands crawled under 
my feet, until imagining myself sliding 
bodily seaward, I gazed involuntarily 
toward the shore and was much relieved 
at finding it still there. But how far 
away it looked across the foam-covered 
lagoon, above the surface of which the 
black fins of a pair of ground sharks 
were plainly visible. 

A jerk atthe line that took me two 
steps in quick succession toward deep 
water, recalled vividly the old tug-of- 


war game of my school-days. Facing - 


quickly to the rear I brought the line 
over my left shoulder and struck out 
for terra firma. Casting one swift 
glance backward I saw just inside the 
line of breakers a large whitish object 
leap into the air, flashing in the sun- 
light like a coat of steel mail and strik- 
ing the water broadside with a splash 
which was plainly audible above the 
roar of the surf. 

The water was waist deep in the 
lagoon, with ugly holes that let me in 
to the chin. I had hooked a fighter 
sure enough, for the line never slack- 
ened from start to finish. Far out to 
the right and left it swung, like the 
play of a mighty pendulum. 

I reached the shallows at last, and 
shortened line, hand over hand, till a 
bristling back fin showed above the sur- 
face. “A long, long pull, and a strong, 


strong pull,” and out of the smother of 
foam flopped a twenty-pound bass, with 
the barb of the hook showing through 
just below the right eye. 

After we had landed three fine bass 
and a drum, a school of wolfish sharks 
got wind of our bait, and snapped at it 
till our arms ached, finally getting away 
with our hooks and all the line that 
they could reach. 

The next day was the Sabbath, and we 
remained quietly in camp—in anything 
but a devotional frame of mind, how- 
ever; for our feet had become so badly 
swollen and sunburnt that we could 
scarcely hobble to our meals. 

During the next three days we had 
ample opportunity for testing the old 
adage about misery loving company, as 
we lay in the shadow of the palmettoes 
with our feet encased in poultices com- 
posed of hard bread soaked in con- 
densed milk. 

On the morning of the fourth day of 
our confinement to camp we were able 
to get about in slippers, which Len had 
improvised from an old Turkish bath- 
towel. They were nice and easy on the 
feet, fitted their present proportions 
fairly well, and left a track in the sand 
like the winter trail of the Wendigoos, 
of Ojibeway legendary lore. 

The day on which we were to begin 
the return journey was close at hand. 
Bob, who had engagements which would 
require his presence in Savannah within 
three days, advised that we should break 
camp on the morrow, but was finally 
persuaded to remain another day, when 
—it was fondly hoped—we should be 
able to wear our shoes home. We 
should have stayed, but after making a 
careful inventory of subsistence-stores, 
we had remaining on hand and available 
for immediate use the following articles : 
Half-pound can of yeast powder ; half 
pint Bourbon whisky. We went home, 
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IN THE MACKENZIE DELTA. 


BY ELIZABETH TAYLOR. 


PART III.—AMONG THE ESKIMOS. 


the mists and clouds were gather- 

ing in the north, and we had a 

wonderful sunset. As arule, the 
evening effects were much alike, and 
without the variety and changing 
beauty so common in Alaska and Nor- 
way. Yet there wasalways a grandeur 
about the cloudless sky, arching above 
the great river. During the short time 
that the sun dipped below the horizon, 
the great, clear dome above changed 
gradually in color. The zenith was a 
deep blue, fading to faintest tints ; then 
changing to pale emerald green, to 
lemon, to orange, and at the horizon 
showing a vivid crimson glow. There 
was no darkness, no mysterious shad- 
ows. The stars, of course, were in- 
visible, and the distant forest outlines 
were a little darker against the sky. 
Over all, a strange metallic light that 
lasted until the sun again appeared. 

We stopped at most of the posts in 
this nominal night time, and though it 
was clear daylight the force of habit is 
so strong that I could not overcome a 
feeling of reluctance in taking my little 
trips about the posts. Itseemed hardly 
the thing to go botanizing at one o’clock 
A.M. Then there was a strangeness 
about the surroundings, and the isola- 
tion, the wildness of the country, affect- 
ed me unconsciously. 

There would be little stir in the fort 


. | “HE night after we left Good Hope, 


square. I could hear the low guttural 
murmurs of the Indians, who crouched 
in groups on the bank, and now and 
then the howl of a dog, or the clear 
sweet song of white-throated sparrow 
or thrush would rise from the dark 
thickets back of the fort; while from 
below, on the river bank, came the 
words of command to the Indians, as 
they ran back and forth on the boat’s 
gangway with the “ pieces,” or bales of 
furs; and above me the soft rustle of 
the Company’s flag as a breath of wind 
stirred the heavy scarlet folds. 

Before reaching the Delta we passed 
through the “ Lower Ramparts,” where 
the river narrows to little more than a 
mile. This, in former days, was the 
boundary between the Eskimo tribes of 
the coast and the Indians ; but since Sir 

ohn Richardson passed down the river 
in 1848, the Indians have encroached on 
the Eskimo country, and now the two 
tribes live on very amicable terms. 
Below the Lower Ramparts, where the 
Red River flows in from the west, the 
Roman Catholics havea mission station, 
and here Bishop Clut left us to visit it. 
A number of the Indians put off from 
shore in their long narrow canoes to 
beg for teaandtobacco. These Indians 
are of the Louchoux or Tukudh tribe. 
They are a fine race in many respects, 
with well-shaped heads, aquiline noses, 
and better features than the more 
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southern tribes. They inhabit the 
country from the Delta to Behring 
Strait. One pecuiiarity of the Lou- 
choux is to raise the voice gradually in 
talking until it reaches an ear-splitting 
shout, and the more important a matter 
is, the louder must the howl be. So the 
poor Indians in their earnest appeals for 
tobacco and tea—to them a necessity— 
shrieked at the top of their voices, 
though we were quite close to them. 

As we approached the Delta the 
shores became lower, until they rose 
only a few feet above the water. The 
river here was about eight miles wide 
and interspersed with many islands 
covered with trees. The wind was 
blowing coldly from the north, and I 
fancied I could detect the smell of the 
sea, though the ocean was yet many 
miles away. The II’rig/ey never vent- 
ures to the Bay, for there the channels 
have not been fully explored, and the 
risk of injury to the boat is too great. In 
the sheltered valley of the river the 
tree area extends to within a short dis- 
tance from the sea, but a little way to the 
east and west the trees disappear from 
the general surface of the country, and 
are found only in clumps in the sheltered 
places. For adistance of twelve miles 
the boat passed through the Delta 
channels, and then turning to the south- 
west entered Peel’s River, on which, 
eighteen miles up the stream, the Peel’s 
River Post is situated. 

The mists that were gathering when 
we left Good Hope, the day before, now 
formed in heavy storm-clouds, and be- 
fore we reached the fort a hard rain 
began. This, the most northern post 
in Canada, is piaced on a high bluff. 
To the westward the serrated peaks of 
the Rockies show above an elevated 
table-land covered with dark forests. 
The settlement consists merely of the 
fort and mission houses, the Company’s 
buildings, and a few little cabins, the 
two flags of the Company, and the 
Church Missionary Society. 

The river was shallow, and the 
steamer’s boats drew too much water 
for us to land in them; soa flat barge 
was sent off from shore, manned by a 
Louchoux crew. These Indians ap- 
peared a fine-looking set of men, as 
they came over the boat’s side and 
shook hands all around. They wore 
the usual northern dress of shirts and 
trousers, sashes and moccasins, the pict- 
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uresque round black caps—with heavy 
tassels, and embroidered elaborately in 
gilt and steel beads—and over the shirts 
each wore a blouse, cut low at the throat 
and beautifully embroidered in narrow 
silk braid of many colors. We had 
been delayed so long south of Great 
Slave Lake that we supposed the 
Eskimos had become tired of waiting 
for the boat and had returned to their 
homes on the Bay ; but when we caught 
sight of their hunting-canoes or kayaks, 
we knew they had not left. As we 
were rowed in the barge toward the 
shore, we could see their traveling or 
summer lodges of reindeer and seal- 
skins, and their omzaks, or women’s 
boats of whaleskin, on the beach. 

I had been disappointed in the fish- 
ing, and by the short time allowed at the 
forts, and the midnight sun had—un- 
fortunately for me—dipped below the 
range of the Rockies ; but the Eskimos 
surpassed my fondest expectations. As 
a fat old woman toddled down to meet 
me, her broad face shining with whale 
oil, her dress inside out to keep it clean, 
her husband’s hair in a bunch on top of 
her head, her toes turned in and her 
elbows turned out—I felt that I had 
fully ‘realized my ideal.’ With convul- 
sive giggles she grasped my hand firmly 
with one of hers, while with the other 
she patted me affectionately on the 
shoulder. Evidently I impressed her 
as presenting an utterly absurd appear- 
ance, for, after looking me all over, she 
would shut her eyes, shake her head from 
side to side and go off into a fit of 
laughter. 

Soon afterward another woman 
joined her, the wife of one of the chiefs. 
She was really pretty; her teeth were 
even and very white, her hands and 
feet shapely, her eyes of a dark hazel 
color, and a pretty tinge of red showed 
through the clear olive brown of her 
cheeks. Her heavy black hair was 
plaited on each side of her head in a 
short, doubled braid, and she had a huge 
knot on top of her head that looked like 
ahandle. This is made from the hair 
from the crown of the husband’s head, 
which is shaved periodically and collect- 
ed to add to the wife’s top-knot. This 
woman wore a beautifully sewed and 
elaborately trimmed dress, made of 
reindeer skin with the hair on. It con- 
sisted of a shirt, reaching to the middle 
of“ the thigh, and trousers and shoes 
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made in one garment, the trousers of 
the white, short hair of the legs of the 
deer, and the shoes or moccasins of 
dressed sealskin. The upper garment 
was trimmed with bands of the white 
deerskin and strips of wolverine fur, 
and the immense hood, in which the 
babies are carried, was edged with 
wolf’s fur. An ermine skin, with head 
and claws still on, and an eagle’s feather 
were attached to the hood as ornaments. 
From her waist was suspended a cord 
of whaleskin, to which were fastened 
needle case, seam presser, a shuttle for 
making nets—all of walrus ivory—and 
little thimbles of sealskin shaped like 
the end of a glove, with the side seams 
open and fastened to the forefinger by 
a loop of the skin. 

The Mackenzie River Eskimos differ 
in many respects from those of the 
country east and west of the Delta. 
They are larger, more warlike, and 
more treacherous and suspicious, but 
they seem in many ways a fine, intel- 
ligent race. They are skilled in metal 
working, and more industrious and prov- 
ident than most native tribes. Those 
of the Mackenzie River have their 
homes on the Bay, and live in comfort- 
able houses made of the driftwood which 
In- 


the river brings down from above. 
deed, the great stream is like a fostering- 


mother to these people. It furnishes 
them with material for houses, sledges, 
tent-poles, and fuel. By extending the 
limits of the forest almost to the shores 
of the sea, it attracts the fur-bearing 
animals nearer their homes, and its 
waters supply them with whitefish, her- 
ring, and inconnu. They are thus better 
nourished, and life isnot so difficult as 
for those on the more barren stretches 
near Point Barrow and far to the east- 
ward. Perhaps these conditions also 
favor a more warlike disposition, for it 
is certain that the River Eskimos have 
always borne an unenviable reputation. 
They are more difficult to deal with, 
moreover, than the Indians. No credit 
is allowed them at the post, for they 
would always be dissatisfied and would 
claim more than was their due. A trade 
is always effected on the spot, or, if an 
Eskimo does not see what pleases him, 
he will carry off his skins until another 
time. In trading he will not hand over 
his whole pile of furs, as the Indians do, 
to be counted and value given as the 
buyer selects the articles wished, but he 
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holds on tightly to his property, watch- 
ful and suspicious. 

In winter the Eskimos live in their 
driftwood houses, but as the spring 
approaches and the time for hunting 
seal draws near, they move far out on 
the ice-floes. There they build circular 
huts of blocks of snow, as the eastern 
Eskimos do, and live in them until the 
thawing of the snow brings the shelter 
down around their ears. When the 
spring fairly sets in, they go up the 
streams to the hunting-grounds to shoot 
reindeer and the wild fowl. Once a year 
only they come to trade at the post. 
Quite a large number had waited for 
some days for the boat, but, tired of the 
delay and wishing to be off on their 
summer hunt, most of them had left the 
fort only a few days before our arrival. 

The officer in charge of the post is 
especially adapted to the difficult posi- 
tion he occupies, since, being of great 
height and undoubted courage, he com- 
mands the respect of the Eskimos and 
avoids trouble wherea different man 
would fail. They are said to have im- 
proved of late years, and to be less fierce 
and warlike ; but I doubt if any radical 
change has been effected. The Es- 
kimos were very interesting to me. Not 
that they were an agreeable people in 
one sense, for their method of preparing 
skins causes an intolerable odor which 
seems to cling to everything they pos- 
sess; but, with one exception, they 
were the only band of natives I had 
ever seen that wore their native cos- 
tume unchanged, and seemed to be 
living as their forefathers had lived. 
One woman had a dress of calico and 
another a bright shawl, but with those 
exceptions they wore nothing that came 
from the trading-posts except a few 
beads or a button or two sewed on a bit 
of deerskin and attached to a pipe as an 
ornament. To be sure the metal bowls 
of their pipes had originally been a bit 
of broken file, or made, perhaps, from 
some old nails taken from drift wood. 
In old times they were probably made 
of copper, traded from the poor eastern 
tribes, who had in turn procured it from 
natives on the Coppermine River. A 
pipe that I purchased from a chief was 
beautifully made, the bowl of a bit of 
steel and copper molded together, the 
curving stem of two pieces of wood, 
bound together by deer sinew, with a 
white shirt button on a tuft of deerskin 
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as decoration, and a nail wherewith to 
push down the tobacco in the narrow 
receptacle. This nail seemed an especi- 
ally elegant touch. I suppose that com- 
mon natives have to put up with ivory. 

Their method of cooking during the 
winter months is 
probably the same as 
that of many other 
tribes of Eskimos. 
They use whale oil, 
in a stone dish or 
kettle, bought of the 
Company, in which 
a wick of reindeer 
moss is placed. Over 
this hangs the cook- 
ing-utensil, suspend- 
ed from three small 
pieces of wood. 
Many whales are 
found in the vicinity 
of the Bay, and one 
killed in the latter 
part of the short 
summer will insure comfort to all the 
inhabitants in the vicinity. 

At the post there was, of course, no 
distinction between night and day. The 
arrival of the boat is the great event of 
the year. The semi-annual packet is 
received and the letters must be an- 
swered and orders sent out for the 
supplies of the coming year. Then the 
goods must be landed and the furs put 
on board. As for myself, I hardly knew 
where to turn first, there was so much 
to do, and the day was very hot. At 
three o’clock in the afternoon the ther- 
mometer indicated 83° in the shade, and 
not a leaf stirred in the lifeless air. 
That morning, as soon as I landed, I 
went first to the mission to see Arch- 
deacon Macdonald and his family, whom 
I had met in Manitoba three years 
before. He has a pleasant house of 
squared logs, which stands on the banks 
above the river, facing the distant range 
of the Rockies—whose jagged tops are 
seen rising above the foot hills. The 
Archdeacon has worked in the country 
for thirty years, first at old Fort Youcon, 
and then, when the post was found to 
stand within the limits of Alaska, and 
abandoned, he transferred his work to 
Peel’s River. He has translated the 
New Testament into the Tukudh 
tongue; also Psalms and Prayer Book 
and many hymns, and has done a noble 
work among the Indians of that country, 
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traveling thousands of miles to visit 
the natives in their homes. 

I paid my respects to the Fort House, 
and afterward, preparing myself for the 
mosquitoes of which I had heard so 
much, I ventured out into the muskeg 
back of the mis- 
sion. The path was 
lined with a luxuri- 
ant growth of grasses 
waist high, mingled 
with the great wil- 
low herb; parting 
these and stooping 
down, I found the 
pretty white flowers 
of the Stellaria, re- 
sembling the com- 
mon Southern vari- 
ety, but striped with 
purple. The twin- 
flower grew on every 
knoll, larger and 
deeper in color than 
any I had seen be- 
fore, with wild mustard, roses, and, 
back of the fort, great patches of wild 
thubarb in full flower. This, in the 
spring, is much eaten by the natives, 
who stew the stalks and eat them with- 
out sugar. Farther on I came to the 
muskeg, where the Labrador tea was 
just going out of bloom. 

I noticed here great patches of the 
sphagnum moss put up by the Indians 
to dry on dead trees and bushes. It is 
used by the natives to pack around the 
babies, in their moss bags, and to wash 
the potsand kettles. Thinking the first 
bunch was a new kind of bird’s nest, I 
had a hard scramble over the “ tétesdes 
femmes,” as the marshy hillocks are 
called, before I discovered what it was. 
Cranberries and cloud-berries, Andro- 
meda, and lychnis, the pretty yellow 
flowers of the lousewort, the large white 
buckbean growing by the edge of a 
pond, large northern yellow lilies in 
the water, shrubby cinque-foil, marsh 
ragwort, and Siberian asters, were all 
growing here in profusion. I now left 
the marsh and climbed down the hill- 
side into the shaded woods which bor- 
dered the river; here I found two 
kinds of orchids, the marsh marigold in 
seed, the fragrant pink and white flow- 
ers of the valerian, and the “lady 
smock, all silver white.” Dainty pink 
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and white vetches, and the bishop’s cap 
were here too, growing high and rank. 
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I had never seen the “lady smock ” be- 
fore, except in England; but this was 
prettier than the English variety, and 
more graceful and delicate. In the 
darkest part of the wood, growing 
among the moss and dead leaves, I 
found a plant new to me and one seldom 
seen by botanists. It was a queer little 
growth, belonging to the Broom Rape 
family, a thick upright stem, about five 
inches high, crowded with small maroon 
or deep crimson flowers. The root was 
a small tuber and seemed parasitic on 
the roots of trees and shrubs. This was 
the “ Téi-yah-see” of the Louchoux 
Indians, and they use the root to cure 
affections of the chest. I was especially 
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flat drums made of sealskin stretched 
over a hoop of wood, beaten with a 
single flat stick. First one man leaped 
into the middle of the circle, then a 
woman followed him, and they went 
through a pantomime, advancing and 
retreating, waving one another away 
with scorn and horror, and then becom- 
ing appeased, then friendly; at last 
they retired and others took their 
places, while all those remaining beat 
upon the drums and sang at the top of 
their voices. 

All day the work went on at the Fort 
—the inspection of the post, and the 
unloading of supplies, and at the mis- 
sion they were quite as busy. The first 
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pleased with the meaning of the name 
—“It cured hisuncle.” Such a vista of 
speculation is opened up to the mind 
regarding that mysterious Louchoux, 
and the malady with which his relative 
was suffering. 

We had a dance the first afternoon, 
given us by the Eskimos.. The specta- 
tors sat under the shade of the store- 
house, while the performers gathered in 
a circle in the open space. The women 
had turned their dresses right side out 
in honor of the occasion, and the men 
wore their best clothes. The singing 
resembled the usual Indian chant, but 
with rather more variety and music in 
it, and was accompanied by five or six 


night we had a little rest, but Indian 
dogs and babies from the neighboring 
lodges kept up a constant chorus that 
prevented sleep. I sketched and took 
photos, pressed flowers and captured 
butterflies; and so the time went by. 
The first night, toward midnight, we 
attended service at the little church. 
The place was well filled with Indians 
and the service was entirely in the Tu- 
kudh tongue. Mothers brought their 
babies in their arms and knelt on the 
floor, with the other children around 
them, and all joined in the singing. I 
have never heard better music in a 
mission church than I heard at mid- 
night in that little one far up within the 
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Arctic Circle, the room softly lighted 
by the sun that had dipped behind the 
distant mountains. 

I am still in doubt whether the sun 
had disappeared below the true horizon. 
That was July fourteenth, and Mr. Ogil- 
vie gives July fifteenth as the latest 
date when one could then see the sun 
in a level country. I saw the last rays 
at eleven-thirty p. M., but then the Rock- 
ies hid the disk for a short time, though 
it was broad daylight. 

About eleven o'clock of the night be- 
fore we left, I went with the interpreter 
down to the Eskimo lodges, to see if I 
could secure a few curios. We visited 
the lodge of “ 7o-giwa-tzuk” or the Lit- 
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a fine touch of sarcasm, he handed it 
back to me and said—“ It is a nice little 
knife ; I should like the little knife, but I 
can't make apresent of the dress to you !” 

The sealskin of which the feet of the 
boots are made, is chewed thoroughly 
until it is very soft. It is then sewed, 
and the softened skin is creased deeply 
with the needle at every stitch. These 
creases harden as they dry, and keep 
their form, thus giving proper shape to 
the shoe. The chewing of the skins 
seems to fall to the lot of the old people. 

The rest of the night was spent in 
letter writing by all at the mission. I 
left them and went out to see how the 
birds and butterflies were passing the 
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THE ESKIMO DANCE. ( f. 237.) 


tle Ice Chisel,” and bought a pipe, and 
a model of a kayak beautifully made of 
sealskin, and with the sealing weapons 
—harpoons, spears, and all—in minia- 
ture; also a needlecase, tobacco-bag, 
and skin boots. I wanted a dress of 
reindeer skin which his wife had, but 
we could not agree at first about the 
price, his charge being absurdly high. 
Knowing what the dress was worth -I 
told him what I would give, and offered 
in addition, as an inducement, a Norwe- 
gian knife with large, stout blade. His 
eyes glistened as they caught sight of 
it, and he caressed it longingly ; it was 
a sore temptation, but his pride would 
not allow him to lower the charge he 
had made. With a patronizing air and 


night. But the time was not a fair one. 
Toward the north was a glorious sunset, 
gold and silver clouds piled high in the 
heavens above the mountains, around 
which golden mists were gathering. 
The birds had taken shelter from the 
sharp wind and were quiet except for 
the pathetic, long-drawn note of the 
wood-pewee. A few white moths were 
flitting about, but there was no other 
sign of life. The stillness oppressed 
me, and sleepless nights and the con- 
stant light had been a severe strain. I 
felt lonely off there in the muskeg and, 
at the sudden sleepy stirring of some 
bird hidden in the bush near me, I was 
seized with a panic and made better 
time than I care to tell, to the mission. 
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We had only two days at the Delta. 
Two months would have been a short 
time for all one wanted to see and do. 
To think of our 
long delays on 
the Athabasca 
and Slave Riv- 
ers, and then 
this brief stay 
at the most in- 
teresting point 
on the journey ! 
How delightful 
it would have 
been to return 
with the Eski- 
mos and see 


them in their 
own homes by 
the Arctic 


Ocean, and to 
enjoy the whale 





fishing and 
SHE WOULD GO OFF IN A FIT driv e after 
OF LAUGHTER, (f. 230.) : 
reindeer. 


Then there were the Rockies on the 
west, a country of the greatest interest 
to the student of natural history, to 
the hunter, or to the artist. But re- 
grets were useless. That boat waited 
for no woman, the “brigade” of the 
Athabasca would be waiting for us 
before long, and one could not expect 
the whole northern service of the Hud- 
son Bay Company to be disarranged 
because one person wanted to catch 
butterflies, and botanize, and sketch, 
at the Delta. 
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By breakfast on the morning of July 
fifteenth the rain was falling heavily, 
and as we said farewell to Peel’s River 
Post the place 
looked dreary 
enough in the 
storm. Here we 
had left the sec- 
ond missionary of 
our party, who 
was to work 
among the Eski- 
mos of the Delta. 
He had plenty of 
courage and en- 
thusiasm, but the 
life would be a 
hard one, and up 
to that time not 
a missionary, 
whether Anglic- 
an or Roman, had 
succeeded in es- 
tablishing a foot- 
ing among the 
Eskimos of the 
Mackenzie River. 

The Louchoux oarsmen rowed us to 
the Wrig/ey in their large flat boat, and 
all the natives followed in their kayaks 
and omtaks, swarming up over the side 
of the vessel to put up their last peti- 
tions for gifts of tea and tobacco. It 
was with some difficulty that they were 
persuaded to leave. The anchor was 
raised, and amid the shouts of the 
Eskimos we made our way slowly 
toward the channels of the Delta. 





AN ESKIMO CHIEF AT 
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THE ONLY FOREIGNER I MET ON 
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THROUGH 

FTER leaving Showpeh, a rolling 
valley invited a ride on the 
wheel. Atthe village of Kwan- 


topu was a steep hill, but for 
thirteen miles the path was fairly good 


riding. A deep cross-ravine beyond 
Tasweitang compelled me to wait 
two hours for the coolies to carry the 
wheel to the hamlet of Yuechutang. 
Here we remained for the night at the 
usual poor inn. The country was hilly 
next day (May fourteenth) to Tieu- 
chang, Showhungtan and Kungchai. 
Here the coolies informed me that the 
route was “ pingly ” (clear) to Yunnan- 
fu, two hundred and seventy li (eighty- 
one miles). I looked at them in blank 
amazement, as I had never expected 
such a treat. But, sure enough, the 
road was quite level and wide to Liu- 
suho, where the valley opened to a 
broad, rolling plain. The old cart-road 
Was quite good, and I wheeled into the 
walled town of Shuentienchow an hour 
before the coolies arrived. I sat sip- 
ping tea and occasionally riding for the 
benefit of the citizens, who pushed and 
squirmed about me. Suddenly there 
was a fight, but, as usual, nobody was 
hurt. We put up at an inn outside the 
wall, and thus ended the first year of 
my journey around the world. The 
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continual change of people, scenery 
and excitement had aided the flight of 
time, and I could hardly realize that 
twelve months had slipped away. Dur- 
ing the year, I had covered on land in 
America, Japan and China, awheel and 
afoot, eight thousand, two hundred and 
twenty-five miles, and steamed across 
the Pacific and Yellow Sea six thou- 
sand and forty-three miles. I was 
nearly out of China, which beyond a 
doubt is the most difficult country 
in the world for a foreigner to travel 
through. It is not so bad in the north, 
in Mongolia and Manchuria, where 
there are roads, though poor enough, 
and where the Tartars are not unfriendly 
to foreigners. The natives of . China 
proper are a down-trodden race; and 
blame foreigners much for their down- 
fall. When the Chinaman reads how 
his nation was trading, and dressed in 
silks and satins, thousands of years 
ago, while the Anglo-Saxons of Europe 
were living wild in the forests, it nat- 
urally makes his breast swell with pride. 
So when foreigners who in the China- 
man’s mind have not reached his level 
in civilization and learning, travel in 
China, they are looked upon with dis- 
dain. The filth of the people and of 
their houses and inns, the careless 
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manner of cooking, the swarming ver- 
min, together with the prevalence at 
all times of dangerous diseases, are all 
against the foreigner; and finally, with 
poor roads and unridable paths, China 
proper is not fit to travel through by 
land, either awheel or afoot. Crossing 
America is, by comparison, mere child’s 
play, while Japan isa perfect paradise 
for wheelmen and tourists. 

May fifteenth dawned dark and threat- 
ening rain—a day just similar to my 
starting on my long trip the previous 
year. Very little rain fell, however. 
The broad cart road led over a high hill 
to a long and wide plain extending to 
the south, with mountain ranges on each 
side. The surface of the road is mostly 
clay, although many stretches were 
graveled and stoned for the rainy season. 
I wheeled along the plateau at a good 
pace to Yankai and Kinkai, two small 
villages, the natives themselves out of 
breath trying to follow. One fell off 
his pony, and another pony dumped 
his cargo of rice wine on the road. 
However, everybody was delighted with 
the wheel, and all were quite civil. 
I wheeled on to Yanglin, thirty- 
two miles from Yunnanfu. For 
the first time in almost two 
months since leaving Schang, I 
was able to ride all day. 

The road from Tungchuan 
here strikes the great high- 
way from Burmah to Pekin, 
running thro’ Kwei- 


chow and Hunnan 
provinces. Al- 
most all the 


way it is paved 
withroughstone 
eight to twelve 
feet wide, many 
stretches of it 
are dilapidated 
and covered 
with dirt. Owing 
to neglect and 
the action of the ; 
rain during past - 
centuries, the 

road is almost jentirely useless for a 
bicycle. By close attention to steering, 
I managed to ride the main central slab 
foraspell. Then the old carts some- 
times had formed a clay road on the 
side, where I spun along quite nicely. 
My old guide, the telegraph line, con- 
sisting of asingle wire, here again joined 
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myroute. I did not have the expected 
pleasure of riding the thirty-two miles 
next day into Yunnanfu, at a lively gait. 
The road proved very bad and rain 
kept falling. 

By using an occasional good cart road 
Ireached Tapanchow. The rain ceas- 
ed, but only short stretches of the road 
over the hills could be ridden. I was 
greatly surprised to see four hundred 
Chinese soldiers, with guns and swords, 
march over the hill in single file. 
They looked quite gaudy in their flam- 
ing red coats, short, baggy white trous- 
ers and sandals. Every third or fourth 
one carried a large yellow flag. Two 
musicians in the rear sounded fre- 
quent blasts on long trumpets. A 
third-grade mandarin, his hat adorned 
with a peacock feather and a light 
blue glass button, brought up the rear 
on a pony. They were en route to 
the Kweichow border, near Shuenwei, 
where four thousand Mohammedans and 
Aborigines who had rebelled, had taken 
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possession of Puanchow and killed a 
mandarin. These troops were sent 
from the capitol of Yunnan to put 
down the riot and sever some heads. 
Had I followed the Kweichow route 
it is doubtful if I had gotten through 
alive, as this place was on the tele- 
graph line. 
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I wheeled over the flat to the city, 
and through the crowded streets to the 
south gate. At the telegraph office I 
expected to meet Mr. C. Jensen, a Dane, 
in the employ of the Chinese Telegraph 
Administration, who had built many 
miles of telegraph line, but he had gone 
to Telifu to see the Tibetan Fair, held 
there every year. 

Rey. E. Tomkinson, J. Graham and H. 
A.C. Allen, of the China Inland Mis- 
sion, made me quite comfortable at their 
home during my stay of one day. 

Yunnanfu has a population of about 
one hundred and fifty thousand, includ- 
ing a tremendous number of Moham- 
medans, descendants from India and 
Arabia. The wall is in splendid con- 
dition, and measures about three miles 
in circumference. The Chinese have 
an arsenal there, where they are man- 
ufacturing cannon, however, of very 
poor quality. A very repulsive disease 
exists among the Chinese near Yunnan. 
It is a swelled neck, which, though it 
does not seem to be painful, yet some- 
times gets like a huge bag or collapsed 
bladder under the chin and looks very 
ugly. 

Naturally I was quite pleased in be- 
ing successful in traveling so far in 
China, although I had seen some rough 
and exciting times. I was now but 
six hundred and seventy-one miles from 
Bhamo, in Burmah, an English settle- 
ment on the Irrawaddy River. 

The entire stretch was a mass of 
mountains, and I expected no riding un- 
til I crossed the boundary of China. 

A new difficulty was ahead. From 
Tangueh to Burmah was a wild and 
mountainous country, inhabited by sav- 
ages, who frequently robbed caravans in 
thehighway. The Chinese officials had 
always been against allowing foreigners 
to travel through by this route, and in- 
variably threw obstacles in the way of 
all who have successfully crossed it. 
Fortunately for me, an old Viceroy of 
Yunnan Province, noted for his fierce- 
ness against foreigners, died two years 
ago. Had this old party remained alive 
the difficulty about my getting safely 


through would have been greatly in- 
creased. As it was, the outlook ap- 


peared doubtful, but I was so nearly 
out of China that I determined to fight 
my way through to Bhamo at any cost. 

The morning of May eighteenth 
dawned bright and beautiful, and with 
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a joyful heart I started on my last long 
stretch through the Flowery Land. I 
had two new coolies to carry the bicycle 
to Talifu, two hundred and seventy-two 
miles. Mr. H. A.C. Allen, of the China 
Inland Mission Station, accompained me 
out of the city and across the plain. 
The old Imperial road was too roughly 
paved tor the wheel. From Pichikwan, 
on the top of a low hill, I had a last 
farewell look at Yunnanfu and the lake. 
Here Mr. Allen left me, and I chased 
after the fleet-footed coolies. 

We made rapid time across a rolling 
valley to Anningchow, a partly ruined 
town nine hundred and forty-two miles 
from Wanshien. On the outskirts of 
the miserable place we witnessed a 
shocking spectacle. Three hapless na- 
tives had suffered decapitation for of- 
fenses the nature of which I did not 
learn. The three almost naked trunks 
and the severed heads lay on the sward. 
A crowd of frightened townspeople 
were gathered about, while friends of 
the dead were preparing the coffins. 
The bodies had been lying there for two 
or three days. I stopped but a minute, 
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then hurried up the hill after the cool- 
ies, who had not even glanced at the 
horrible bodies. We stopped at Tsowpu, 
a small village twenty-seven miles from 
Yunnanfu. 

At this point, twenty-five degrees 
north of the equator, the climate was 
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pleasantly mild. The entire plateau 
from Chowtung to Yunnanfu and west 
to Tengyueh was from five to ten thou- 
sand feet above sea level. West of An- 
ningchow is a continental divide, or 
water-shed. All waters north of here 
flow intothe Yangtsi Kiang, which emp- 
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ties intothe Yellow Sea. Streams south 
of the divide flow into the Tongking 
and China seas. 

The old Imperiai road next day was 
very bad. Miles of it had no paving, 
and narrow, deep, irregular paths, worn 
by caravans, formed a perfect network 
over the rough country. Where the 
road was paved, pack-horses had worn 
deep holes in the stones, during years 
of travel. I saw hundreds of donkeys 
and ponies carrying each two quarter 
cakes of rock salt to Yunnanfu. Some 
of the leaders were decorated with col- 
ored plumes and harness. The jingle 
of the bells of these caravans is seldom 
out of hearing west of Yunnanfu. 

The country to Yowchang was sparse- 
ly settled. Many of the mountains were 
heavily wooded, and most of the small 
villages and hamlets were partly in 
ruins. The houses showing anything 
like fair condition were flimsy struct- 
ures with mud walls and straw roofs. 
We reached the small town of Yow- 
chang, which lies in a beautiful valley, 
at three o’clock in the afternoon. I 
urged the coolies up over the next 
mountain to the walled town of Lufong- 
shien, situated in another charming val- 
ley. It was dark when we entered the 
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town and completed our tramp of thirty- 
seven miles. The two coolies, though 
only medium sized men, worked fa- 
mously, and carried the wheel all day, 
without trying to press natives into 
service. 

A steady rain fell next day until noon. 
The coolies, how- 
ever, were willing 
to keep on despite 
the wet. This 
suited me exactly, 
but I soon learn- 
ed that the coolies 
had a bit the best 
of it. Their large 
bamboo hats kept 
off the rain, and 
they also reefed 
their short trou- 
sers, baring their 
legs. I hada fif- 
teen-cent Chinese 
parasol of oiled 

, paper, which, as- 
sisted by my gos- 
samer coat, kept 
my body partially 
dry. But my feet 

had to go into mud and water, and the 
mud-larking was decidedly disagreeable. 
After crossing a massive seven-arch 
stone bridge spanning the Hote River at 
Lufongshien, we tramped nine miles up 
a mountain range to the small hamlet of 
Tashusi. The road now improved, and 
we made good time in the rain. The 
road wound up and down over the wild 
mountains, covered mostly with pine. 
There were but few houses. Our stint 
of twenty-four miles ended at the vil- 
lage of Sheitsa. Next morning we 
climbed another range to a small ham- 
let called Mungchipu; thence down 
through wild country to Kwangtung- 
shien, a poor walled town. The last 
range of the continental divide lies near 
to Kwangtungshien, and gave us an 
eighteen-mile climb over poor paths 
to the Chushiung Valley and the village 
of Siayochang, on a small river which 
flows north to the Yangtsi Kiang. One 
coolie had managed to bruise his foot 
pretty badly, yet we walked thirty-one 
miles of mountains for the day. 

The morrow’s route led us ten miles 
along a valley to the walled city of 
Chushiungfu. IJIndside the walls were 
a few poor buildings, most of them 
partly in ruins. The only substantial 
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and neat thing about the place was the 
excellently preserved walls, built of 
stone and brick. We changed some 
lump silver into brass cash, bought 
some pork, and pushed on over a very 
poor road leading almost due west. 
After going five miles we were aston- 
ished to see on the road ahead a foreign- 
er, dressed in foreign clothes, wearing a 
white helmet, and riding a handsome 
white pony. I guessed that the stranger 
was Mr. Jensen, of Yunnanfu, return- 
ing from Tali. Ihailed him and we 
were soon chatting in the shadow of a 
pine tree. He had been as far west as 
Tungyueh, and naturally my first ques- 
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Thence we tramped to the town of 
Luiho, sixteen miles west of Chusiung- 
fu, where we remained over night at 
an inn filled with Chinese soldiers, who 
wiled away the time smoking opium. 
The weather had been favorable, as a 
rule, but in two weeks more the rainy 
season in Yunnan Province would be 
on, and I was anxious to reach the Ir- 
rawaddy valley before the rains set in. 

Our first halt next day was at the 
walled town of Chemanchow. Four 
feet of the top of the wall was plastered 
with white mortar, giving it rather a 
handsome appearance from afar. But 
within the wall were few and poor 
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THE RUNNERS ‘‘ HIT THE PIPE” STEADILY. (J. 2¢7.) 


tion was as to the border troubles. At 
the time the savage Shan, or Aborigine 
tribes were fighting, and Chinese and 
English troops were camped on their 
respective sides of the boundary. He 
was confident, however, that as I was 
fortified with a passport, the Chinese 
officials at Tangyueh would furnish me 
escort over the line to the British 
‘amp in Burmah. 
half of pleasant conversation we shook 
hands and parted. He was the first and 
only foreigner I met on the road during 
my long journey through China. 

The two coolies had gone on, so I 
put my best foot foremost and over- 
took them at Tashipu, a small hamlet. 






After an hour anda_ 
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houses and many ruins of old build- 
ings. In fact, all the towns, villages 
and hamlets along the road from .Yun- 
nanfu showed the ravages of the Mo- 
hammedan war of fifteen years ago. 
The people, too, were very poor, and 
were but slowly recovering from their 


unsuccessful struggle for freedom 
against the Chinese empire. We stop- 


ped at Chennanchow only for some 
noodle broth. This fare was pretty 
bad, but the food I had eaten for many 
weeks past had given me a “cast-iron ” 
stomach. From Shaochow the road 
followed a narrow valley to the ham- 
let of Tafusia, at the base of a cross- 
chain of mountains. Here we slept. 
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Eight miles next morning up a ravine 
thickly covered with pine trees brought 
us to the top of the range. The next 
stage of twelve miles to Pupong was 
over and along barren mountain tops. 
Here and there were a few deformed 
pines. Far down in some of the val- 
leys were small rice, opium and wheat 
fields. The hamlets were poor. My 
coolie with the bruised foot hired an- 
other Chinaman to take his place to 
Pupong. The new fellow had pro- 
ceeded but five miles when he missed 
his footing, and both coolies and the 
bicycle fell headlong into the road. It 
was fortunate we were not picking our 
way along a cliff or precipice at the 
time, or I should have been in a bad 
plight with two dead coolies and a 
smashed-up bicycle. As it was, the one 
who slipped first only barked his knee, 
thigh and face. But nothing could in- 
duce him to carry the bicycle further. 
Probably the superstitious fool thought 
the foreign vehicle possessed of evil 
spirits, which wished to vent their wrath 
on him. The sore-footed coolie had to 
shoulder his burden once more. 

After leaving Pupong we climbed 
mountains covered with considerable 
small timber until we reached the ham- 
let of Gnanakwan, about eight thousand 
feet above sea level. My coolie with 
the sore foot was nearly worn out, and 
succeeded in inducing the innkeeper to 
accommodate us for the night. We had 
now, in seven days, covered two hun- 
dred and two miles from Yunnanfu. 

We were early astir, and soon gained 
a point from which we could see the 
snow-covered top of the high mountain 
at Talifu, sixty-five miles away. The 
plain below extended for miles north 
and south. When we reached the ham- 
let of Mupanpu, the coolies told me 
there was a ridable road across the 
plain. To the delight of the folk in the 
hamlet and in the fields, I went rolling 
over the level path for five miles to the 
village of Yunnanyue. The narrow 
road then wound through some low 
hills to another plain, which, with the 
exception of the road, was almost en- 
tirely under water. 

The riding was excellent, and my 
rapid pace scared almost every man or 
woman off the road. They jumped in- 
to rice-fields, ditches or anywhere to 
get away from the terrible thing they 
imagined I was. The road was not 
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paved, and by pushing the wheel up, 
and almost sliding down two high hills, 
the cyclometer registered twenty-seven 
miles when I reached Hungai. Market 
day was on, and the people yelled with 
delight as I bumped over the paved 
street. They crowded into the inn, ask- 
ing how many liit ran a day, where I 
was going, where I came from, what 
country I belonged to, all about my 
clothes, and how old I was. But when 
I answered one hundred and fifty taels 
to their inquiry as to how much silver 
the bicycle cost, they were almost thun- 
derstruck at the amount. The price 
would hawe kept a native for five years. 

The smiling innkeeper pleaded that I 
ride through the town again, for the 
benefit of those who were so unfortu- 
nate as not to see me when I entered the 
place. Everybody now turned out, and 
when the yells of the crowd told the 
people I was riding, they ran after me, 
and pressed in on all sides to see, yet 
not a hand was put on the wheel. The 
Chinese of Yunnan Province are very 
friendly, and sensible as a whole. 

An hour and a half after my arrival 
at Hungai, the coolies came wearily 
along, but with broad grinson their yel- 
low faces. It was more riding than they 
expected of me, and they evidently con- 
sidered themselves in luck to get rid of 
the wheel. 

The Yamen runners who had followed 
me along theroad from Yunnanfu were 
unable to keep up, but by changing at 
very small towns, they overtook me again 
at Hungui. The coolies and the two Ya- 
men runners slept in my room at the inn. 
The runners “hit the pipe” steadily till 
the room became so filled with opium 
smoke that the coolies and I could not 
sleep. Finally, at half-past ten o’clock I 
got up and threatened to throw the Ya- 
men runners and their entire outfit out 
of the room if they did not stop. Sucha 
respect and fear have they for foreign- 
ers, that they stopped at once and we 
slept well until the time for a start 
drew near. 

Talifu was but thirty-six miles away. 
The last mountain barrier was directly 
before us. We tramped up the winding 
and rough road to the top. An easy 
grade marked the thirteen-mile trail to 
Chaochow, a town with a mud wall 
aroundit. The trail was unfit for wheel- 
ing, and the coolies were nearly ex- 
hausted when we arrived at Chaochow. 
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They said the road was level to Talifu. 
For three miles it was fair. We got 
along the best way we could, and at 
last we could see the lakeof Talifu and 
the city at the base of the high mount- 
ain, fourteen miles away to the north. 

Near Talifu a tremendous crowd fol- 
lowed me, calling on me to ride. At 
the top of the grade I mounted and 
dashed along the center slab of the road, 
at top speed, while the yells of the 
crowd died away in the rear. The rid- 
ing was very risky. The road was bad, 
except on the center slab, and caravans 
of ponies, donkeys, cows and oxen, car- 
rying cord wood, cotton and merchan- 
dise, all wanted thecenterslab. By the 
time I reached the gate of Talifu I was 
pretty well tired out from continuous 
yelling to clear the way. It wasalmost 
dark when I rolled through the streets 
of Talifu. Venders’ stalls were pulled 
out of the way, tea shops vacated ; the 
people yelled and tumbled over pigs 
and each other in their endeavor to see 
what kind of a contrivance glided along 
so silently. Rev. J. Smith, the mission- 
ary, was astonished to see me riding to- 
wards hishome. Heimmediately urged 
me to stay over and rest. 

Talifu was a much smaller city than I 
There are about twenty 


had expected. 
thousand Chinese inhabitants ; many of 
these are subjugated Aborigines. There 
are also still many Mohammedans, but 
the Chinese do not encourage or allow 
them to possess property since the re- 


bellion. They were in the majority in 
Western Yunnan Province in 1850. 
While the Taeping rebellion was raging 
in Eastern China, the Mohammedans 
set up their own king or prince at Tal- 
ifu, and for twenty years they held their 
own. Brave as they were, they were at 
last conquered, in 1872, by superior 
numbers. Then the blood of Moham- 
medans literally flowed through the 
streets of Tali and Yunnanfu. 

The Mohammedan prince poisoned 
himself after his downfall. 

The mountains of Tali are fourteen 
thousand feet high, while the city is 
about seven thousand feet above sea 
level. The lake is about three thou- 
sand feet lower. Venders bring snow 
from the mountains daily, sprinkle it 
with sugar, and sell it in the streets as 
a cool and refreshing dish. The mar- 
ble from the quarries on the mountains 
above Tali is sent all over China. Gold 
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leaf is also hammered by skilled work- 
ers. Like all the plateau towns and 
cities of Yunnan Province, Tali depends 
on the product of the adjacent plain. 

My two coolies reached the city after 
dark, but the gates were closed, and 
they remained at an inn outside the 
wall over night. However, the baggage 
and silver left in my pack, unknown to 
them, was not touched next morning. 
One of them was anxious to go to Bur- 
ma with me, but I procured fresh and 
strong coolies at Talifu, to go through 
the mountainous country to Bhamo in 
seventeen days, for eight taels, or about 
eight dollars in gold. 

The first day of my stay at Talifu was 
far from being one of rest. The report 
of my arrival on a wonderful machine 
spread like wildfire, and the people kept 
continually clamoring for me to ride. 
Twice I wheeled through the rough 
streets to the military drill ground and 
sped about for them, but they seemed 
never satisfied. Then the commander- 
in-chief and the Shien magistrate re- 
quested me to give exhibitions at their 
respective Yamens. Many other people 
pushed their way in, but all were or- 
derly. Then the Taitai Chinese ladies 
also wished to see me ride, and I 
squirmed and twisted the wheel around 
a small inner roughly - paved court 
hardly large enough to allow one to 
make a circle. When I finally got 
back to Mr. Smith’s home I was more 
tired than if I had walked thirty miles. 
The second day was Sunday, and when 
Mr. Smith stated that I would not ride 
on this day the natives were content. 

Three months had elapsed since I left 
Kin Kiang, now almost two thousand 
miles to the eastward. The tramp from 
Schang to Talifu, over one thousand 
four hundred and ninety miles of rough 
mountains, had occupied sixty-four days 
including all stops. Talifu is within a 
hundred miles of the border of Tibet. 
Few foreigners have traversed the dis- 
trict, which is sparsely settled and not 
generally fertile. The Grand Llama, 
and the many Buddhist priests residing 
at Lassa, have for years past been suc- 
cessful in keeping foreigners out of 
their city. The priests are fearful of 
losing their power should either mis- 
sionaries or foreigners succeed in enter- 
ing their domains. 

While in Talifu I ate what proved to 
be my last important Chinese dinner, 
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and I was well pleased it was the last. 
The polite Chinese telegraph clerks 
kindly set before me first, a dozen dishes 
of sweets, nuts, etc., then followed eight 
other dishes of meats cooked in Chinese 
style. In addition to the above, we in- 
cidentally consumed more than two 
hour’s time which might easily have 
been better spent. The sipping of rice 
wine, eating water melon seeds, and 
picking from each dish, always after a 
great deal of talking, makes the whole 
proceeding very tedious to a foreigner. 

The Taetai, or the second highest 
Chinese official of Telifu, sent his card 
with many folds in it (the more folds, 
the more respect is shown, in Chinese 
etiquette), with a request for me to call 
at his Yamen before I left the city. 
Different affairs of the province pass- 
ports and the border matter were in the 
hands of this official, so I deemed it 
prudent to comply with his wishes. An 
immense crowd followed me into his 
Yamen, but was prevented from enter- 
ing the Taotai’s private quarter. Here 
I circled about for the old man, but he 
never changed the expression of his 
face. I was half afraid he was disap- 
pointed after probably hearing highly 
exaggerated reports of the bicycle. 
But when he presented me with some 
pressed tea and sweets, I knew that he 
was pleased. He also evinced no sur- 
prise when Mr. Smith told him I was 
traveling through China, and was now 
on my way to Tengyueh and Bhamo, a 
fact of much importance to me. 

At ten o’clock of the morning of May 
twenty-ninth, the coolies were finally 
ready to start over the rough road to 
Bhamo. In addition tothe coolies I had 
one Yamen runner and one soldier as 
an escort. The people were lined along 
the main street, expecting to see me 
ride out of the city, but they were dis- 
appointed when we came along on foot, 
the coolies carrying the wheel. Mr. 
Smith accompanied me three miles, 
then he returned to his thankless task. 

When we reached Shiakwan I was 
once again on my long course west. The 
old road followed along the outlet 
stream of Tali lake. The mountain 
closed in until the stream was trans- 
formed into a roaring cataract. The 
cafion was beautiful, but in cloudy 
weather it has its disadvantages, as with- 
out any warning the rain comes sweep- 
ing down from the mountains. We were 
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glad to get under cover at the hamlet 
of Motsashow, twenty-one miles away 
from Talifu. We were obliged to sleep 
on straw mats spread upon the ground. 
Both of my coolies brought forth opium 
pipes and smoked steadily. 

Although it was very cloudy next day, 
but little rain fell. We passed through 
Hoking, where the road follows a large 
stream which flows along the base of 
the west side of the Tali mountains to 
the town of Yangki. We crossed two 
wooden bridges, very interesting ex- 
amples of Chinese workmanship. It 
was early when we reached Yangki, but 
the coolies refused to go any further 
that evening. I ordered them to follow, 
and crossed a chain suspension bridge 
over the large stream, and tramped up 
the mountain two miles to Pemmapu. 
The men working in the fields had seen 
foreigners before, but they stopped 
work and gazed in amazement at me 
walking along alone. They always do 
think foreigners about half-witted, but 
no doubt they thought I was danger- 
ously insane. After leaving Talifu, I 
learned that my soldier escort changed 
at almost every village. These mili- 
tary (?) guardians made me laugh. They 
carried swords, forked spears, spikes, 
guns and pistols. East of Tali they 
were with all caravans and native 
travelers. The firearms made a great 
show, but of course nothing was kept 
loaded in case of sudden appearance of 
robbers or of other attack. Had sucha 
crisis arisen my valiant troops would 
have had to stop to load. In all prob- 
ability they would have fled. 

I waited two hours at the village on 
the mountain above Yangki for the 
coolies, but they did not come. I put 
up at the inn, determined to let the lag- 
gards understand next day that I was 
to be obeyed, or I would procure new 
coolies at Tengyueh. This was the first 
night that I slept separated from the 
bicycle. My men showed up next 
morning, but pushed on up the mount- 
ain, afraid to meet my expected wrath. 
When I overtook them, I gave them a 
mixture of Chinese and English that 
made them speechless. They made 
great time then up the mountain and 
down to Taifingpu. From this place 
the road led over a high mountain to 
Wanglienpu. Here we remained over 
night, having covered twenty-seven 
miles from Pemmapu. 
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TEETER. 


BY CHARLES NEWTON HOOD. 


NEVER liked 
| Peter Teeter. It 
wasn’t particu- 
larly on account 
of his name, though 
that might have had 
something to do with 
it; but Peter Teeter 
was the bully of our 
school and no small- 
er boy liked him. 
- He was tall, un- 
gainly, red- hoaital and freckled, and 
it never seemed to me that he had any 
eyebrows or lashes to speak of. His 
little, restless, pig-like eyes, a very light 
blue in color, peered out at you as 
though small holes had merely been cut 
in his face for their benefit. If there 
were ever eyes that were the mirrors of 
the soul, those eyes belonged to Peter 
Teeter, ‘and the soul which they mir- 
rored must have been of a very infe- 
rior size and quality. 

Peter’s father was one of the trustees 
of the deestrict, and if there is one thing 
more than another that will help to 
bring out the mean qualities of a mean 
boy at school, it is to be honored by a 
father who is a member of that locally- 
honored body. I don’t want to say it 
so that any deestrict school teacher who 
ever directed the tilling of my intellect 
should hear of it, but if I had broken 
one half of the rules that Peter Teeter 
did, I do not think I should be alive to 

ll this tale. 

It began 


right at the beginning. 
Even the first day that as a little boy I 
presented myself at the school, eager to 
do right, to learn and to be loved by all 
—I remember distinctly that that is the 
way my mother told me I ought to feel, 
and the way I tried to feel as far as pos- 


sible—and was assigned to be the seat- 
mate of Peter Teeter. 

I had hardly got my books arranged 
when Peter leaned over to me and whis- 
pered hoarsely behind his atlas, “ Want 
tosee some fun?” I could not whisper 
back because it was against the rules, 
but I nodded my head vigorously. 

‘Then,” said Peter Teeter, “jest tap 
me on the back right there.” 

I did so as lightly as possible, when, 
to my surprise, he emitted the most 


frightful combination of shriek and 
whoop I ever heard. The teacher was 
half-way down the aisle in an instant, 
ruler in hand. 

“Peter Teeter, did you make that 
noise ?” 

“Yes, sir.” (Weeping.) 

“What made you do it?” 

“ He—he—he—hit me.” 

“Young man, did you strike Peter 
‘Leeter?” 

“Yes, sir; but 

“No ‘buts,’ sir. Come up here.” 

I went up there, and what happened 
it is not necessary to relate to any one 
who has attended a district school of the 
good old sort. 

From that time I hated Peter Teeter 
with a deadly hatred. How I longed 
to thrash that boy. “Lick ’im,” I re- 
member was the term I used then, but 
Peter was much too large. About once 
a month, when it seemed to me that I 
must have grown much larger and 
stronger, I would tackle Peter and get 
done for with neatness and celerity. 

But all of the minor meannesses that 
Peter Teeter inflicted upon me were as 
nothing when compared with the great 
wrong he did me when he alienated the 
affections of Maggie Yaggie. I loved 
Maggie Yaggie in those days with all 
of the passionate ardor of the school- 
boy lover for a girl four years older than 
himself. She was sixteen, and I was 
twelve. Peter was fifteen past. She 
wasn’t a pretty girl, as I remember her ; 
but I must have thought she was. Her 
cheeks were very red and her face was 
very round,and her hair hung down 
her back in two heavy flaxen braids. 
Her eyes were very large and very 
blue—I think they were blue—or gray— 
or brown—strange how one forgets col- 
ors; and I used to think about those 
eyes a great deal, too. 

She was a nice, plump girl, and a fasci- 
nating one, but candor compels me to 
admit that she was not a rapid scholar. 
Notwithstanding her age she was in the 
same classes with Peter and I, and it 
was the assistance I gave her on one or 
two trying occasions when the history 
class was taking a “review,” that first 
gained for me the right to walk home 
from school with her and carry her 
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books. Another reason has occurred to 
me in these later years, though it never 
did then, that up to that time there had 
never been any competition for the 
privilege, and Maggie had always either 
walked home alone, or with the other 
unassigned girls. 

How I enjoyed those walks home with 
Maggie. I can’t remember now any- 
thing we ever said, and I don’t recall 
that I ever kissed her except once when 
she said that I daren't; but there is an 
atmosphere of perfect happiness about 
those days which will never be separated 
from them in my memory. 

It was at this time that it occurred to 
Peter Teeter that he, too, pined for more 
female society. And what more natural 
than that he should hit upon the heart 
of his seat-mate’s lady love for conquest ? 
In one short day he won the victory, 
and that, too, while a curl of that flaxen 
hair hung, with the lucky stone from 
the deepest part of the swimming hole, 
by a cord about my neck, and only 
twenty-four hours after she had slipped 
into my hand a fragment of the fly-leaf 
of her grammar, on which was written 
this touching and original bit of young 
love’s own poetry : 

My lov for you shal nevur dye, 
Even after in the grave I lie, 
No more at present from Maggie Y. 

This is the way that Peter made his 
conquest: The long afternoon in the 
school-room was droning itself slowly 
away. The windows near my seat were 
open, and through them I could trace 
the course of the grass-bordered country 
road and the thread-like path which ran 
close along on one side, past the bridge 
which spanned the little creek and on 
up the hill on the other side, until both 
path and road were lost in the recesses 
of the cool, blue-green woods. Along 
that pleasant path I should soon be 
wandering with my heart’s idol. At the 
bridge we would stop and lean on the 
railing and look down into the water at 
the fishes, and wonder if they were as 
happy as we were, and on some shady, 
grassy bank beside the road through the 
woods we would sit down to rest, and 
maybe finish what few bits there might 
be left in Maggie’s pretty lunch basket. 
There was seldom anything left of my 
lunch, and when there was Peter invari- 
ably finished it while I was in my 
geography class. It was an entrancing 
day-dream, but, alas! 
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Suddenly through the window flew a 
busy hornet. He circled around in a 
dazed, angry sort of way above our heads 
once or twice, and then, seeming to decide 
that it was no place for him, he started, 
as straight as a bullet, to retire through 
an open window directly behind the 
desk where the teacher sat, half asleep 
over his book as he listened to the mo- 
notonous droning of the second reader 
class. As the hornet whizzed by he was 
startled. In fact, he was so startled that 
he nearly tipped over backward in his 
efforts tododge what must have sounded 
to him like a runaway express train, 
and, altogether, he presented a very lu- 
dicrous spectacle. 

Then, at the most inopportune moment 
in the world, Maggie Yaggie was unable 
to restrain her mirth, and gave vent to 
a laugh which very much resembled a 
snort. It wasasolemn minute. I was 
beside myself with apprehension. I was 
sure that no one beside the guilty Mag- 
gie, Peter Teeter and I, could be certain 
of the identity of the snorter, and I felt 
tolerably safe. There was a death-like 
stillness while the teacher scowled and 
demanded, “ Who laughed ?”’ 

There was no response and I began 
to breathe easier. 

The master grasped his ruler more 
firmly and demanded again: “The 
scholar who laughed may rise.” Peter 
Teeter, shame be to him, saw his safe 
opportunity, rose quickly to his feet, and 
answered in a bold, conscientious voice, 
“JT did, sir.” 

It was a most cowardly thing. Peter 
knew, and I knew, that if we kept silent 
the guilty one would never be discov- 
ered—we both knew Maggie well enough 
for that. And Peter knew, and I knew, 
that if I had risen to that sacrifice my 
doom would have been sealed; and 
Peter knew, confound him, that he was 
doing a perfectly safe, yet at the same 
time a brilliant and a glorious thing. 

For full a minute Peter stood there 
with the eyes of the school upon him, 
and my heart turned to ice as I saw 
Maggie Yaggie flash upon that freckled, 
red-headed fraud a glance full of admi- 
ration and glad surprise, and then one 
at poor, luckless me which was almost a 
sneer. =" 

The schoolmaster’s face was a study. 
He was disappointed, it was plain to be 
seen. I knew that he longed to whale 
some one, but the trustee’s son? No, 
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It would never do. Yet it was a grave 
offense, and for a moment I hoped for 
the worst. 

“Peter Teeter, what caused you to 
laugh?” 

And it was just here that that young 
man showed himself to be an artist. He 
hung his head and was silent. 

“ Answer me, sir,” demanded the 
teacher. 

* T— don’t — want —to.— tell,” stam- 
mered Peter; “’twould be kinda tat- 
tlin’.”” 

“You must. Answer instantly. What 
made you laugh ?” and the schoolmastez 
scowled, menacingly. 

“My—seat-mate—made—up—a—fun- 
ny—face,—sir,—an’—I couldn’ help laf- 
fin’.” 

This was too much, and almost burst- 
ing with righteous indignation I strug- 
gled to my feet, protesting vigorously. 
But the teacher hesitated not, neither 
did he listen. All was smooth and easy 
sailing for him now, and with three 
quick jumps he had me by the back of 
the neck, and with three more he had 
dragged me to the rostrum. To my 
dying day willI not forget the elaborate 
and generous castigation with which I 
was then and there presented. When 
his whip arm was tired he flung me into 
a seat, commanded me to remain after 
school for another dose, read a portion 
of Scripture and dismissed the school. 
And as I sat there, waiting for the sec- 
ond installment, I saw, far up the road, 
just crossing the bridge over the little 
creek, the hated Peter Teeter, and walk- 
ing by his side faithless Maggie Yaggie. 

All of this happened many years ago, 
but with my revengeful disposition, 
which may sometime get me _ into 
trouble, I never forgave Peter Teeter 
until yesterday. 

Very unexpectedly to me, my people 
moved away from Skuggs Corners with- 
out even giving me a chance to have 
one last, bitter interview with my youth- 
ful love, or to heave a brick, from con- 
cealment, at Peter Teeter. Ever since, 
I have cherished a secret project to go 
back some day to Skuggs Corners and 
lick Peter Teeter, with a care and atten- 
tion to detail which should amply re- 
venge me for the insults of the long ago. 

To this end I have taken early morn- 
ing walks, and cold sponge baths and 
ridden a bicycle. This was the reason 
why I, who cared nothing for manly 











sports, joined the athletic club, and 
punched bags and swung Indian clubs, 
pulled chest weights and put up dumb- 
bells, and became the most tireless and 
conscientious pupil that the boxing 
teacher ever had. True, the doctor 
tells me that athletics probably saved 
my life, but I scarcely think that I would 
have gone through it for that. One 
dominant idea has possessed me and 
ruled my life—so to live that when the 
proper time came Peter Teeter should be 
thrashed as he deserved to be thrashed. 

Every year I decided that the time 
had come for action, but each year I 
feared to be premature and put off the 
denouement for twelve months longer. 
It was when I put my boxing teacher to 
sleep twice during a single evening that 
I finally made up my mind. When he 
came to for the second time, I bent 
gravely over him and asked : 

“Jack, how long had I ought to train 
to go into a bit of a scrap?” 

And he struggled to his feet in a 
dazed, disgusted sort of fashion and 
whispered softly in my ear, “ Between 
twenty and thirty minutes.” 

“Will you train me for twenty or 
thirty days?” 

And he answered me, affectionately, 
“ Will a duck swim ?” 

It was all quietly arranged, and we 
went down to his cottage in the country. 
For twenty-one days I lived on beef, 
chops, eggs and toast, walked twenty 
miles a day, and gave myself over to 
cold shower- baths and whisky rub- 
downs. When the three weeks were 
up, Jack took a fond leave of me after 
he had vainly endeavored to obtain an 
invitation to the match, or even any in- 
formation respecting it. His only cau- 
tion was, “Remember, me lad, if you 
it ’im too ’ard it’s man-slaughter.” 

I know that all of this sounds very 
idiotic, but perhaps you, kind reader, do. 
not hold to a grudge so long as I; and 
then again, perhaps, your first dream of, 
love was not marred by a red-headed, 
freckled-faced bully, who was able to 
mop the earth with you on demand. I 
remember when, shortly after I was 
married, I told this story to my wife, 
with great expectations of sympathy, 
she did not seem to take it to heart, 
and laughed so merrily over my plan of 
some time going back to Skuggs Cor- 
ners to punish Peter Teeter, that I never 
spoke to her about it again. It was 

















while she and the children were taking 
their vacation in the country that I 
closed my office and prepared forthe fray. 

All day long the splendid train whirled 
steadily along, while I sat in the parlor 
car and tried to read. It was no use. 
The anticipation of my long-deferred 
revenge was too exciting. Jack had 
added to my luggage several bottles 
filled from the noble spring near his 
training-quarters, so that there need be 
no dangerous change in my drinking 
water, and from the time that I gave 
these to the steward to be kept in the 
ice-chest and ordered my peculiar train- 
ing dinner, I became a marked man. 

The Governor of one of the States 
through which we passed boarded the 
train early in the afternoon, but he did 
not begin to attract the attention that I 
did. Never before or since have I been 
so deferentially attended to by porters 
and conductors as on that triumphal 
trip, but to allof their friendly advances 
as to my destination and intentions I 
remained discreetly silent. Sometimes 
I would experience a tremor of appre- 
hension when the remembrance of how 
easily Peter Teeter had done me up in 
the old days would come over me. Per- 
haps he had grown up to be a Hercules, 
and this visit might result in only one 
more indignity added to the list I was 
going to settle. 

The station agent at Skuggs was a 
stranger, but how natural old Jerry 
Wheeler looked, as he stood beside the 
platform-spring depot-wagon, just as he 
had stood on the arrival of every train 
as far back as I could remember. I went 
up and spoke to the old man. He looked 
at me sharply, but did not recognize 
me. I jumped into the wagon and was 
driven to the little hotel, a mile away. 
As we jogged along I began cautiously 
to ply old Jerry with questions. Care- 
fully I led along up to the information 
I was after. My name was Morris, I 
told him. I’d worked in the woods 
“near Skuggs Corners one winter a good 
many years ago. “Is old Deacon 
Weatherwell alive yet ?” I asked. 

““No,” responded the old man cheer- 
fully, ‘‘the Dekin died more’n ten year 
ago. Mighty suddint it was, too. The 


Dekin was choppin’ down a tree, an’ it 
fell the other way.” 
“ Killed him instantly, of course.” 
“Yes, pretty instantly ; he only lived 
about 


a minit. The Dekin would ’v’ 
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got away from the tree ’s ’twas, only he 
stopped to pick up his ax fear the handle 
might get broke. Powerful close man 
the Dekin was. His widder married 
the Presidin’ Elder, an’ lives over to 
the Center now.” 

“Ts Squire Skinner alive yet?” 

“No; he’s gone, too. There was an- 
other stingy man. He was sick a good 
while, and they did say that the doctor’s 
bills worried him most awful, and he 
was rich, too. The doctor told him he 
couldn’t get well from the first, and he 
wanted the doctor to stop comin’, but 
the Squire’s folks wouldn’t hear to it, 
and the Squire couldn’t help himself. 
They did say he used to cuss most aw- 
ful. He wouldn’ take the medicine till 
his wife told him ’twould be a dead loss 
‘nless he did, an’ then it was hard work 
to keep him from takin’ double doses. 
I set up with him the night he died, or 
the night ’fore he died, ruther. "Twas 
jest after daylight an’ he lay there look- 
in’ out the winder, when up drives the 
doctor. The old Squire groaned and 
gritted his teeth—what he had left— 
and swore a little, an’ then he says, 
‘Jerry,’ he says, ‘Jerry, I’m dumbed ’f 
I'll pay that doctor for another darn 
visit,’ an’ he rolled over an’ died ’fore 
the doctor could hitch his horse an’ get 
into the house.” Uncle Jerry paused a 
moment while he touched up the horse, 
and then he added, “ His widder’s mar- 
ried ag’in, too.” 

I cudgeled my brain to think of some 
plan for finding out about my old enemy 
frcm Uncle Jerry without asking a di- 
rect question. It was necessary to pro- 
ceed with care. “ Weatherwell and 
Skinner are odd names,” I hazarded. 

“ Yes, they be queer,” assented Uncle 
Jerry; “but I can tell you one odder ’n 
that.” 

My heart was in my mouth. 
is it?” I asked. 

“There’s a feller lives here named 
Peter Teeter.” 

“You don’t mean it?” 

“Yes, sir. Lives ’bout a mile out 
north in the tenant house on the Banker 
farm, jest this side the woods.” 

I knew the place well. I had all of 
the information that I wanted without 
asking a compromising question. 

At the hotel no one knew me. I 
asked for the best room and, I suppose, 
got it. All night long I dreamed of 
finding Peter Teeter grown to be as big 
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as Goliah. The next day I spent in my 
room, taking the rest and light exercise 
which should always precede a supreme 
effort. At nightfall I made my plans 
carefully. Every particle of my bag- 
gage I shipped home by a roundabout 
route, through a friend’s hands. I did 
not think Peter would know me. I in- 
tended to thrash him soundly without 
revealing my name, walk to the other 
railroad six miles away and get out of 
the country quickly to avoid possible 
arrest. 

Early in the morning I paid my bill 
at the hotel and started out at a swing- 
ing stride up the road. My heart was 
as light as a boy’s. The hour for which 
I had longed so many years was nearly 
come. Still I was a bit apprehensive. 
How would I best proceed ? 

As I came in sight of the dilapidated 
tenant house outlined against the cool 
green of the woods, a plan occurred to 
me. I would knock boldly at the door, 
announce myself as a city lumber deal- 
er, and ask that Mr. Teeter show me 
some black walnut trees which I knew 
were in the Banker woods. When we 
were deep in the recesses of the forest 
I would pick a quarrel with him, slap 
his face if necessary, and when he re- 
sented it I would sail into him and en- 
deavor to wipe out a part at least of the 
old score. Many a time had Peter 
whaled me in those same woods. 

As I drew near I heard voices in the 
rear part of the house, but there was no 
one in sight. I knocked boldly at the 
front door but there was no response. 
As I rapped, the door became unlatched 
of itself and swung inward, revealing 
the barren little parlor and making the 
voices in the kitchen beyond plainly 
audible. 

“You will, will you, Peter Teeter,” a 
hoarse, female voice was demanding; 
“vou will come home drunk like a pig 
as you did last night?” 

“ Now, Maggie, stop,” a whining voice 
responded. 

That name!—but after ail it didn’t 
give me such a shock as I had antici- 
pated. I sat downon the door-step and 
listened. 

“What made you drink for, after I 
told you not to?” the female voice de- 
manded. 

“You'd drive any man to drink,” 
came the half-whining, half-dogged re- 
sponse. 


“T would, would I? I would?” and 
something struck the wall with a bang. 
Then followed hurried footsteps as 
though two persons were running 
rapidly around a small room. Oc- 
casionally a chair would tip over, and 
anon tin articles would rattle on the 
floor, and at irregular intervals there 
would be an emphatic thwack such as a 
broom might make hitting a moving 
body on the fly. 

Suddenly I heard the side door open, 
and a moment later the form of Peter 
Teeter dashed around the corner. He 
passed without seeing me, on around 
the other corner of the house. I 
shrank back into the doorway just as a 
stalwart female with a mop-stick in her 
hand dashed by in pursuit. It was 
Maggie Yaggie, but how changed. The 
buxom little form had developed into a 
brawny one, yet trim and neat as of 
yore, and as she sprinted by in pursuit 
of the fleeing Peter, with her sleeves 
rolled up past the elbows she revealed a 
muscular development of which she 
ought to have been proud. The soft, 
round face was not so round as in the 
old days, quite, and there was a deter- 
mined jook upon it which meant busi- 
ness. 

And Peter, what a change was ¢here. 
A good deal of the brilliant red hair had 
disappeared, and his head was bald in 
spots. His face had a worried look upon 
it. I didn’t wonder. He had not grown 
to be a giant. I gathered that as he 
flitted by. 

Twice the loving couple made the 
circuit of the house, with Maggie gain- 
ing at every jump, and just as they were 
abreast of the front door on the second 
lap she overtook him. Peter was badly 
outclassed. The mop stick broke at the 
first crack, and then she dropped it and 
sailed into Peter Teeter with both 
hands. She gave him resounding slaps 
on the cheeks, pulled his hair and banged 
his nose. Peter never offered the least 
resistance. I tremble to think what 
might have happened to him if he had. 
Oh, it was good to look upon. Finally 
Peter mumbled out something to the 
effect that he was sorry, and he was led 
back around the corner of the house by 
the ear. 

After they had disappeared I emerged 
from my concealment and wended my 
way quietly back to the village. After 
all, Fate had been kind. 
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AN INDIAN 
BY GEORGE 

66 HERE next, Tom?” 
“To-morrow morning,” 
was the reply, “we start for 
the coral reefs near Minicoy.” 

Tom’s yacht was lying in the harbor 
of Calicut, whither we had come for a 
few slight repairs. Finding the place 
deadly dull, we were all very glad to 
learn that we might now proceed on our 
delightful voyage along the coast. 

A run of some two hundred and forty 
miles in a south-easterly direction 
brought us in sight of the solitary little 
island of Minicoy, which lies about mid- 
way between the Laccadive and Mal- 
dive groups. 

It was a beautiful morning, calm and 
most favorable for our purpose, which 
was first to inspect the coral reef, and 
then to engage in the exciting sport of 
a turtle chase. 

The Laccadive boat which we had 
brought along with us was put over the 
side, and under the guidance of a native 
named Kutti Ali we embarked andwere 
rowed toward the reef. The tide was 
near the end of the ebb, and we had a 
full hour before us for the contempla- 
tion of submarine grandeur. 

As we glided onward, presently our 
guide had the oars drawn in, and we 
all peered into the depths below. Our 
first sensation was that we were floating 
on air. There was not a ripple to mar 
the crystal clearness of the buoyant ele- 
ment beneath us, and every grain of 
sand was plainly distinguishable. 

A peculiar crab-like creature coming 
into sight, Tom seized a cane and strove 
to touch it. His effort caused a general 
laugh, for the stick was foreshortened 
to the merest stump, and there proved 
to be actually ten feet of water where 
there seemed but three. 

A few minutes after this we reached 
the lagoon and gazed down on a floor 
carpeted with exquisite colors.- Im- 
mense bunches of stag’s-horn coral 
spread out their delicate gray branches 
tipped with bright blue, while nestling 
between were stretches of a lower vari- 
ety which might have been plots of 
heather, so nearly did it resemble the 
latter’s brilliant and beautiful autumnal 
coloring of crimson lake. 


OCEAN TURTLE CHASE. 
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Another strange looking inhabitant of 
these depths now came into view, which 
Kutti Ali told us was a “leech.” This 
creature was over a foot long, jet black 
in color, and, as we were informed, 
would on being touched exude a liquor 
which would leave a red stain upon the 
fingers. The leech produces that ex- 
tensive article of commerce known as 
béche de mer. 

We were yet, however, only on the 
outskirts of this enchanted land. A few 
strokes more and we shot into the shal- 
lower basin, and as the ripples died 
away we beheld a vision of submarine 
splendor that pen is powerless to do 
justice to. 

We seemed to ride upon a perfect 
blaze of color ; to be pendulous above a 
lawn of the loveliest of flowers. The 
arborescent and efflorescent appearance 
of the multi-colored coral was something 
marvelous. The scene was made doubly 
beautiful, moreover, by thousands of 
tiny fish, white, green, purple, yellow, 
blue and striped, which darted hither 
and thither, while the bright rays of the 
sun found their way through the eye- 
like openings in the coral to break into 
rainbow colors and tinge with gorgeous 
hues the silvery scales of larger fish 
lurking beneath. Here indeed was the 
very revel of nature’s loveliness. 

Presently our boat touched bottom, 
and we landed upon a shell-strewn spit 
of land. With the sound of our tread 
the whole place seemed to start into 
life. Hundreds of shells of all shapes 
and sizes became suddenly endowed 
with motion and crawled or ran aside. 

But we had not time for closer exam- 
ination of the interesting molluscs, for 
the tide was making, and we were rest- 
less for the excitement of the chase. 
So we got on board again and sought 
deeper water. Tom and I sat in the 
stern while Kutti Ali, divested of all 
clothing save his loin cloth, took up his 
position in the bow and sent his keen 
gaze far through the limpid waters. 

The bottom here was pure white sand, 
with occasional dark patches of living 
coral. Presently one of these latter 
seemed to rivet our lookout’s attention: 
Kutti Ali had sighted his prey. 
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As we approached the clump, which 
proved to be some ten or twelve yards 
in diameter, the oars fell very softly. 
In a moment they ceased altogether, 
and we all peered eagerly downward. 

A minute later something flashed out- 
ward from one of the darkest hollows 
and darted away under our stern. 

“ Hurrah,” shouted Tom and I, while 
the men at the oars tugged vigorously 
to get the boat around. In a few sec- 
onds we were in full pursuit. Thecun- 
ning creature, however, had gained con- 
siderably while we were turning, and 
was in a fair way to escape us altogether, 
for it was making for a larger patch of 
coral lying close to the reef and the deep 
sea beyond. 

Kutti Ali was all excitement. 

* Pull—pull strong, O my children !” 
he yelled, as he brandished aloft his 
bamboo pole, and capered about on his 
little deck in the bow. But his exhor- 
tations were not necessary, for the lusty 
fellows were quite as enthusiastic as he. 

Slowly we gained on the flying shad- 
ow before us. Could we overtake it or 
not? It was still some thirty feet in ad- 
vance, while less than a third of the 
road to safety remained for the terrified 
creature to traverse. 

To Tom and myself a successful issue 
looked exceedingly doubtful. Not so, 
however, to our guide, as his tactics 
presently proved. Lifting the end of 
his bamboo pole he struck the hollow 
deck a resounding thump, causing the 
turtle to make a sudden spurt ahead. 
The gain, however, was not a perma- 
nent one, and we soon caught up. what 
we had lost. Another thump and still 
another followed, and the unfortunate 
victim, its stock of air completely ex- 
hausted, left the bottom and rose to the 
surface. 

“Ah!” cried Tom, “now we've got 
him.” But not so. In an incredibly 
short space of time the turtle had re- 
plenished its stock of wind and darted 
once more downward. But in its terror 


it made the mistake of sheering off from 
its line and only hope of escape. 

Nevertheless, as we overtook it, it 
proved to be a skillful tactician, for it 
suddenly doubled upon us and shot un- 
der our quarter, thereby gaining fully 
twenty yards before we could again get 
into line. Three times we were discom- 
fited by the same cunning trick. 

At last it was evident that the turtle’s 
unusual exercise was telling upon it 
severely, for its speed began to slacken 
and its flippers to work irregularly. 

As our boat came up with it the fourth 
time Kutti Ali was evidently preparing 
to make a new and important move. 
Suddenly he sprang forward and disap- 
peared feet foremost into the water, 
about two yards in advance of our prey. 
The turtle, however, was not to be 
caught napping. It had evidently been 
hunted before. With a quick turn it 
evaded Ali’s grasp for its flippers and 
once more shot away beyond reach. 

Kutti Ali was an extremely good- 
natured fellow, but as he rose to the 
surface and clambered aboard, I fear he 
made use of some very expressive terms 
which our interpreter did not seem anx- 
ious to translate. 

In a few minutes Kutti Ali dived 
again. The turtle swerved quickly, but 
this time its foe was quicker still. As 
the water partly cleared we could see 
that Ali had grasped a hind flipper and 
was striving with might and main to 
reach one of the fore ones. After a 
struggle which undoubtedly would have 
meant death to one unused to such 
efforts, he succeeded, and victor and 
vanquished rose panting to the surface. 

One of the boatmen leaped over the 
side to help the laughing and exultant 
diver, and soon the turtle was turned 
upon its back. It drew a long, wheezy 
breath, and gave up the fight. 

Our boat was then tilted a little, and 
with a pull, a shout and much fun, our 
weighty captive was hauled aboard, 
where it slid helpless under the thwarts. 
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ACCEPTED DESIGN FOR NINTH REGIMENT ARMORY, 


HE primary reason for the support 

of a National Guard—or force of 

State troops—is to furnish the 

State a means of enforcing its 

own laws against domestic violence. 

This must always be the principal and 

most common use to which our State 

troops will be put. Secondarily, of 

course, a good National Guard is an 

ever ready auxiliary to the national 

troops as a defense against foreign foes 
or any enemy of the nation. 

In order to perform properly its pri- 
mary and most immediate duty a 
National Guard should be thoroughly 
trained soldiers and should include only 
men of the best kind in the State. 

In order to produce the well trained 
force required, the State must furnish 
the means for its instruction, and must 
also offer inducements necessary to 
attract to its service the class of men 
required. 

Undoubtedly the greatest attraction 
which can be offered to young men of 
spirit and patriotism to join a military 
organization, is an opportunity for 
thorough military training ; and just in 
proportion as the means for military 
training are made attractive, so will the 
inducements to enter the National 
Guard increase. In addition there must 


be offered a hope of reward for duty 
well performed. 

In the National Guard this reward 
can not take the form of pecuniary re- 
muneration. 


It can only come in the 





form of public appreciation and of extra 
privileges accorded those who, in ad- 
dition to the usual duties of citizenship, 
perform those of soldiers. 

The State of New York, to make its 
National Guard as perfect as possible, 
has done much to meet those require- 
ments. It has made a good system of 
instruction nearly uniform and general. 

As a means toward this end the two 
principal factors are (1) a Camp of In- 
struction in which each military organi- 
zation in the State spends as much time 
as it deems to be possible for them to 
at present devote to that portion of the 
military service, and where it is instruct- 
ed by a competent staff; (2) suitable 
armories in which men can devote as 
much as possible of their spare time 
during the winter. 

As inducements to enter the service, 
the camps and armories have been 
made pleasant and attractive; pay 
when on duty is allowed; men during 
service and after a certain length of 
service are exempt from jury duty, and 
for duty well performed certain honor- 
able badges are bestowed. 

The rewards thus offered are small in 
comparison with the work done; the 
money received for services is seldom 
in any year as much as the money ex- 
pended by the men. The badges given 
are not intrinsically of great value, but 
they are honorable, and therefore are 
desired and sought for. 

The time and money given by the 
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members of the National Guard to the 
service of the State are, in money value, 
out of all proportion to what the men 
receive in return, and beyond anything 
they expect or desire to receive in re- 
turn. So that their reward in the way 
of public appreciation should be alk the 
greater. 

To show what the National Guard in 
this State is doing in the way of hard 
work, and what they deserve of their 
fellow-citizens in the way of apprecia- 
tion, I will attempt to describe the 
system of instruction, the means of in- 
struction, camp and armories ; the re- 
wards, pay, medals, results accom- 
plished, and popularity with the people. 

That the State has been liberal be- 
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yond any other State in the Union is 
undoubted, but it has been no more lib- 
eral than the results obtained justify. 
In instruction, the effort has been 
made to make it, both in the armories 
and in camp, as thorough as possible. 
The limited time at the disposal of the 
National Guard makes it impossible to 
learn practically and theoretically all 
the duties of soldiers in the field. 
Instruction has therefore been con- 
fined to what can be well learned, under 
the belief that thoroughly drilled men, 
accustomed to habits of obedience on 
the drill ground, will more readily adapt 
themselves to the conditions of a cam- 
paign than poorly drilled men, who 
have already had some smattering of 


experience in the duties devolving on a 
soldier in the field. Attention is there- 
fore confined mostly to the drill of the 
troops, to instruction in rifle firing and 
to the duties of guards and sentinels. 

The code requires that “ Officers and 
enlisted men shall be obliged to perform 
during the year not less than five com- 
pulsory drills and parades, including in- 
spection and muster, and 
camp duty. There shall be 
additional drills in the eve- 
ning, to the number of not 
less than twelve annually, 
which shall be compulsory 
and shall bespecified by the 
commanding officers of or- 
ganizations. 









TWELFTH REGIMENT ARMORY. 


“Tn addition to such drills and pa- 
rades, the commanding officer of any 
organization may require the officers 
and enlisted men of his organization to 
meet for parade drill and instruction at 
such times and places as he may ap- 
point.” 

Every organization drills at least 
once a week during the drill season in 
the armory, which lasts for seven 
months, and in some organizations 
longer. Instruction in rifle firing is in 
addition to the time allowed for drill. 

The armories are provided with indoor 
ranges, varying in length with the size 
of the armory. The companies offer 
decorations for proficiency in gallery 
firing, and the practice on the gallery 




















tanges is popular and general. The 
gallery range in the Seventh Regiment 
Armory is one hundred yards, and is 
probably the most complete indoor 
range in this country, if not in the 
world. Every night during the drill 
season every target in this commodious 
range is inuse. Many matches between 
the different companies are shot, and 
the wonderful scores made attest to the 
careful training the men have received. 
The other organizations use their armory 
ranges enough to get excellent results. 
Each organization has a rifle range, 
that for New York and Brooklyn being 
the famous Creedmoor. Every man 
must attend on the range on a specified 
day and fire the prescribed number of 
shots. The grades of excellence in 
shooting are Expert, Sharpshooter and 
Marksman. The company figure of 
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in guard duty. Where this is done the 
result is a marked superiority in the 
manner of performing that duty. 

In drill the criticism has frequently 
been made that the drills show lack of 
instruction for the individual soldier. 
This is being corrected. Many com- 
manding officers, seeing the impossibil- 
ity of perfecting the drill of a company 
or larger body of men individually not 
thoroughly drilled, have lately devoted 
alarge portion of the time to squad 
drills under the corporals, the result of 
which is much improved drill and in- 
creased interest on the part of the men. 

The drill of the National Guard of 
New York is, as a rule, very good. It 
is the exception to find organizations 
that are not well drilled. 

In some organizations the drill is as 
nearly perfect as it is necessary for drill 
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merit is made from the total of personal 
classification and the results of volley 
firing at figure targets. 

The instruction in guard duty is prin- 
cipally confined to the time spent in 
camp, though in many organizations a 
month or more after the usual drill 
season is devoted entirely to instruction 


to be. In such organizations it would 
be well if they could be allowed to take 
part in extended maneuvers, and be 
taught the principles of Marching, 
Camping, Advanced and Rear Guards 
and Outposts. To attempt to teach 
these things to poorly drilled men is a 
waste of time, especially when such a 
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use of the time would prevent the 
proper instruction in drill. 

The Camp of Instruction of the State 
is situated on a plateau overlooking the 
Hudson River, a mile or thereabouts 
above Peekskill. The situation is a 
beautiful one, presenting a view down 
the river much like the one up the river 
from West Point. The camp is well 
laid out, properly drained, being sup- 
plied with a complete system of water 
supply and sewerage, lighted by elec- 
tricity, and amply supplied with the 
necessary buildings for the administra- 
tion of the affairs of the camp. 

The camp is under the command of 
the Adjutant-General of the State, who 
is assisted by experienced staff officers, 
who attend to all the routine of admin- 
istration and supply. 

Each organization is ordered to camp 
once in two years. They come on Sat- 
urday and leave the following Saturday. 

The commanding officer of a regi- 
ment commands his own camp, and 
conducts it according to the regulations 
of the Camp of Instruction. 

All administration duties being per- 
formed at Post headquarters, the im- 
mediate commander is free to devote 
his time and attention exclusively to 
the purpose for which he came to camp 
—the instruction of his men. 

Meals are supplied at the mess hall, 
a commodious structure capable of ac- 
commodating a garrison of twelve hun- 
dred men. 

The meals are supplied by experi- 
enced caterers, cooked by professional 
cooks in a well-ordered kitchen, and 
served in a decent and orderly way by 
hired servants. The result is, ample 
and good meals, good health and in- 
dividual satisfaction, so far as food is 
concerned. The men being freed from 
anxiety concerning their interior well 
being, and there being no details for 
cooks, cooks’ police, etc., to detract from 
the strength of the companies, the troops 
are able to put their whole time and at- 
tention on their drill. 

This camp is called a Camp of In- 
struction, and its name fits it accurately 
and describes it fully —it is not a camp 
of experiment. Every hour is disposed 
of by regulations, either for instruction 
or recreation, the latter important part 
of a soldier’s life not being overlooked. 

General Porter, who commands the 
camp, has given many years to a study 
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of the problem of instructing the Na- 
tional Guard. It is a problem which 
interests him most deeply, and anyone 
who has ever passed much time in his 
camp must admit that he has made 
great advance in its solution. 

Colonel Story, the Quartermaster, has 
occupied this position so long that every- 
thing pertaining to his department 
moves with the ease and regularity of 
the traditional well-oiled machine. 

To insure uniform and thorough in- 
struction, a programme of drills is care- 
fully prepared and published to the 
troops in General Orders before the 
opening of thecamp. Colonel Frederick 
Phisterer, Assistant-Adjutant-General, 
is always present in camp as Chief In- 
structor; he has had experience for 
many years, both in the Regular Army 
and in the National Guard, and is be- 
lieved to be infallible on any point of 
drill. He is always present at drills 
and schools, and his services to the Na- 
tional Guard of his State are invaluable. 

If they were confined to the period of 
the encampment alone he would de- 
serve well of the State, but he has in 
addition charge of the valuable archives 
of the Adjutant-General’s office, and his 
work in connection with the records of 
volunteers in the last war is in itself an 
honorable monument. ° 

Colonel Phisterer is assisted by Major 
Stacpole, who is also an authority on 
drill. Usually one or more officers of 
the United States Army are on duty 
during the camp, and they assist in the 
instruction. 

All of these officers attend the drills 
and watch closely, their instructions 
being to see that no errors are taught, 
to correct mistakes and impart instruc- 
tion whenever and wherever they can. 

Captain N. B. Thurston, one of the 
best known men in the State, is always 
present in camp as instructor in guard 
duty. Ifthere is in the world a man 
better posted on the duties of camp 
guards than Captain Thurston, I have 
never met him. He is present at guard 
mounting, and can spot any mistake 
made by anyone, from the old officer of 
the day to the drummer of the new 
guard, and the ceremony must be per- 
formed properly if the old guard is not 
relieved until taps. He is generally 
assisted by Captain Judson, and with 
the aid of these two instructors the 
guard is properly mounted. 
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On the next day after arrival in camp 
all the officers of the command are as- 
sembled, and, the instructors being 
present, every point in the drill em- 
braced in the programme for the next 
day is carefully explained, anyone asks 
any question which may occur to him. 
The non-commissioned officers are as- 
sembled in the same way, and, if neces- 
sary, practical illustrations are given, 
and the non-commissioned officers, act- 
ing as privates, are drilled by one of 
the instructors if it is deemed neces- 
sary. The same thing is done every 
afternoon during camp. 

Reveille sounds at five o’clock in the 
morning; the rolls being called, the 
men at once proceed to the police of 
the camp, and a detail goes for coffee 
and bread, which is ready at the mess 
hall. 

At forty-five minutes past five drill 
call is sounded, and the men drill until 
seven. This drill is in extended order 


by companies; by squads if the squads 
are not sufficiently well drilled. 
Immediately after drill an excellent 
breakfast is served, to which the men 
are marched by companies. 
After breakfast the guard is mounted, 
usually in full dress and with a band. 


The battalions are formed at twenty 
minutes past~ nine, and drill until 
eleven. The programme allows three 
days—Monday, Tuesday and Wednes- 
day—to the battalion drill in close 
order; Thursday and Friday to bat- 
talion drill in extended order. 

Afternoons are devoted to schools for 
officers and non-commissioned officers, 
usually lasting from two to five, while 
the men amuse themselves at baseball, 
foot races or other sports, or fish, swim 
or walk. 

Dinner is served at one o’clock and 
supper at five. 

Every evening at sundown parade is 
held in full dress. 

This ceremony varies from day to 
day, the battalions being formed in line 
—line of platoon columns or line of 
masses, Correctness in formation, and 
in the performance of the ceremony are 
insisted upon, and this ceremony is 
usually performed very handsomely. 

At the evening parades the number 
of spectators is usually very large, the 
inhabitants of Peekskill being very 
regular in their attendance, while the 
friends of the Brooklyn and New York 
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regiments come up to see their favorite 
regiments. 

No attempt is made to teach the men 
how to cook and use the rations prop- 
erly, and this is often criticised. If every 
company did its own cooking, a great 
deal of ground would be occupied by 
the kitchens, the work of policing 
would be much increased, and thirty or 
forty men would be prevented from 
taking part inthe drills. The work 
thus done would be of no practical 
value to the men doing it. If they were 
accustomed to such work they would 
learn nothing, and if they were not, 
what they thus learned would be of 
little value. Companies having money 
would hire cooks, probably, and those 
having none would fare badly. Men 
badly fed are never satisfied with any- 
thing, and the men would, if dissatisfied 
with their food, leave the Guard before 
another camp. 

Even supposing that a dona fide en- 
listed man did the cooking, he would 
learn very little about cooking, and 
probably that little would never be 
utilized for the company, as he would 
probably not be in the company when it 
was called into service. 

The National Guard is not a cooking 
school ; there are always plenty of cooks 
to be hired when they are needed, but 
soldiers whocan drill and shoot must be 
taught ; they cannot be hired in an emer- 
gency. When only one week in two 
years can be spared for constant military 
instruction it is just as foolish to put 
any of that time on an effort to teach 
cooking as it would be to put the men 
to building roads or digging trenches, 
though it is a very good thing for 
soldiers to know how to build roads, 
dig trenches and cook. 

A week passed in the camp at Peeks- 
kill under the present system teaches 
the men more than two weeks in a 
camp without proper instructors, where 
they would have to learn by experience 
from their own mistakes. 

A well-drilled, well-disciplined, self- 
respecting National Guard, on going 
into the field will have much to learn, 
and will learn quickly everything neces- 
sary for it to know. 

Practical soldiering cannot be learned 
in a week’s encampment every year, 
and unless the drill is well under- 
stood the time can best be employed in 
learning that. When the drill is well 
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understood, practical soldiering, put- 
ting up tents, building entrenchments, 
marching, cooking, taking care of them- 
selves, may be learned incidentally, in 
connection with the maneuvers of large 
bodies of troops. 

Colonel John C. Bates, United States 
Army, said in his report on the Camp of 
Instruction at Peekskill, after passing 
the summer of 1892 there: “The ques- 
tion is asked, ‘Would not a brigade or 
division camp be better than the one at 
Peekskill?’ I think not, for it would 
probably be much less thorough in 
battalion and regimental work.” This 
question of the kind of camp to be 
held, and the kind of work to be done 
in it, is solved in different ways in dif- 
ferent States.” 

The routine followed in the New 
York camp is indicative of the system 
of instruction followed in that State. 
The immense improvement in the Na- 
tional Guard since the adoption of that 
system shows it to be a good one. The 
improvement which is going to follow 
its use will show that it is the best 
for National Guard troops. 

The following is from Colonel Bates’s 
report : 

“Tt has taken years of careful atten- 


tion to detail to bring the Camp of In- 
struction to its present high state of 


efficiency. The troops are on their ar- 
rival made comfortable, and at once 
take up the prescribed course of in- 
struction. A most encouraging feature 
is that officers and men willingly sub- 
mit themselves to a system requiring 
arduous and persistent work.” 

When mounted troops are in camp 
they perform about the same routine of 
work as above 
described, in ad- 
dition to their 
stable work. 

There is also in 
camp at all times 
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a detachment of artillery which spends 
its time in artillery drill. 

The Signal Corps when in camp de- 
votes its time entirely to signaling by 
various methods. 

No ceremonies except guard mount- 
ing and parade are allowed in camp, 
except when the Governor arrives. He 
is received with the appropriate salute, 
and usually reviews the troops, but this 
review is in addition to the regular duty, 
and no drill is suspended on account 
of it. 

The health of the men is carefully 
considered. The tents are floored, the 
meals are ample, water excellent, drain- 
age perfect. There is a large bath- 
house fitted with shower baths, where 
water of a proper temperature is plen- 
tiful. 

The situation is healthy and the air 
good. With these natural advantages 
the work of the surgeons is light. The 
hospital tents are ready, and there is 
always a force of surgeons present, but 
their time is principally occupied in 


‘training hospital men in their duties, 


and to attention to minor injuries, sun- 
strokes, and such mild diseases as are 
apt occasionally to appear in hot 
weather. 

The sanitary condition of the camp is 
under the charge of the surgeon, who 
inspects daily two or three times. 

The Inspector-General, or one of his 
assistants, also makes a daily inspection 
into the cleanliness of the camp and the 
orderly arrangement of the tents. 

The men know now so well how to 
keep a camp in proper order that the 
inspections are simple matters, but it 
took years of hard work on the part of 


General McGrath to bring about this 
state of affairs. I do not believe a 
cleaner camp can be found in the world 
than Peekskill; I do not see how one 
could be cleaner. 

To be continued. 
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OUTHERN college men 
have long heard the 
physical development 
of the ancient Greeks 

commended in the class- 
room, but until recently 
their instructors have 
been strongly opposed 
to modern college ath- 
letics. Indeed, within 
the past five years one 
of the best universities 
prohibited all Intercol- 
legiate contests, while anoth- 
er forbade any student to ap- 
pear upon its grounds in an 
athletic uniform. Happily, 
it seems, a great change has 
taken place, and to-day the 
athletic student in Southern 
colleges receives liberal en- 
couragement; old things 
have passed away, and the 
spirit of manly sport, which 
has always been character- 
istic of life in the South, is 
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Johns Hopkins.’ being recognized in the 
schools. This is certainly 


largely due to the excellent results, con- 
sequent upon the encouragement of ath- 
letics in the universities of the North. 
Yet the instinct of self-preservation has 
been a strong factor, for the athletic col- 
leges of the North were every year at- 
tracting great numbers from the South. 
Something had to be done to stay the 
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pilgrimage, and the encouragement of 
athletics wisely followed. 

Football was first played, according 
to the Intercollegiate rules, in 1884, by 
Johns Hopkins, which university is 
justly called the pioneer in this field of 
sport. It stood practically alone for 
three years. In 1887 the University of 
Virginia presented its first regularly or- 
ganized team. The same year John F. 
Crowell, of Yale, introduced it at Trinity, 
of North Carolina, and they began 
making football history. Two years 
later, in 1889, the University of North 
Carolina and some minor Virginia col- 
leges began to organize. The year fol- 
lowing, Vanderbilt University appeared 
on the field, and in 1891 the University 
of the South, at Sewanee, Tennessee, 
made its first “down ” ina game against 
Vanderbilt, which Vanderbilt won, 22-0. 
The same fall, the University of Geor- 
gia and the Alabama Agricultural and 
Mechanical College presented their first 
regular elevens. They met in Atlanta 
before a great crowd and played the 
first important game ever seen in the 
city. Alabama won. In the fall of 
1892 the adoption of the sport became 
general—Central University, of Ken- 
tucky; Tulane, of New Orleans; Univer- 
sity of Mississippi; Southwestern Univer- 
sity, of Georgetown, Texas, and the 
University of Texas, being among the 
last to adopt it. 

There are many obstacles in the way 
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of the best football development in the 
colleges of the South, and until these 
are overcome no team can be produced 
equal to the best Northern elevens. 
Not only is the number of students, 
as arule, comparatively small, but many 
of those physically well qualified show 
absolutely no interest in the game. 
Alumni coaches, too, are hard to find, 
there being few capable graduate play- 
ers; while the number of Southern men 
who have played on the elevens at Yale, 
Harvard, Princeton and other Eastern 
colleges is so small that little, if indeed, 
any, benefit is derived from them. Con- 
sequently, coaches have to be imported, 
and aside from the difficulty of securing 
the right man, it necessitates a consider- 
able expense. But this handicap will be 
removed as the colleges advance in foot- 
bail and turn out skilled players. 

This point leads, however, to the ques- 
tion of finance. The treasurer’s re- 


ports show that many of the elevens 
have failed to pay expenses, Virginia 
being several times among the number. 
This college would probably have met 
her expenses, had it not been for her 
desire to play Northern teams which 
demanded and received large guaran- 


tees. The chief causes of the deficits 
have proven to be the extensive travel- 
ing necessary, and the difficulty of se- 
curing a profitable attendance at the 
games. The most important contests 
have rarely attracted fifteen hundred 
people in Richmond; in Nashville the 
game is little better patronized, while 
in Atlanta, where the greatest interest 
has been manifesteu, the crowd has not 
yet exceeded five thousand. There is 
not that intense college spirit in the 
Southern alumnus which works the 
Northern ex-college man into a fever 
of excitement on the eve of a great In- 
tercollegiate struggle. 

In addition to embarrassments in 
coaching and finance, the Southern 
captains are handicapped in the matter 
of time at their disposal. The greatest 
time that any team was permitted to 
devote to training last fall did not ex- 
ceed four hours each day, while some 
were forced to do their best in two and 
a half; not being allowed to encroach 
in any degree upon class-room work. 

Another difficulty that is met is the 
dearth of Intercollegiate practice. Of 
course, the “scrub” eleven is essential 
to any team in training, but the devel- 
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opment is by no means perfect without 
an abundance of the varied experience 
which is derived from meeting the 
teams of other colleges. The games of 
a Southern eleven number rarely as 
many as eight ; the average is only six. 

These are the drawbacks to good foot- 
ball in the South. Fortunately all of 
them are likely to be overcome, and the 
success which has attended the game in 
spite of them gives good ground for be- 
lief that it will, in the course of a few 
years, be played with spirit and skill. 

The system of training in the South is 
not elaborate. Prior to 1893 the train- 
ing table was little used. In that year 
the Universities of North Carolina, Vir- 
ginia and Vanderbilt kept regular tables, 
and the University of the South em- 
ployed one for a few days prior to each 
game. Asarule, the candidates have 
not been governed in their diet except by 
the pledges which are required of them. 
The daily practice most often adopted 
consists of thirty minutes’ passing, punt- 
ing and falling on the ball. This is fol- 
lowed by some special attention to the 
timing of interference, and then comes 
an hour and a half or two hours of play 
with the scrub, which is followed by a 
teamrun. The matter of bathing is left 
entirely with the player. All work is 
done in the afternoon, for the morning 
is required in the class-rooms. 

At Johns Hopkins the conditions have 
never been favorable to football, and 
the creditable showing of the college 
has been made in the face of grave 
drawbacks. The chief difficulty lies in 
the training. The campus, which is a 
lovely field at Clifton, the beautiful 
home of the founder of the University, 
is three miles from college, so that it 
has been impossible to practice more 
than twice a week. Then, too, the dor- 
mitory system is not employed at Hop- 
kins, thus scattering the students 
throughout the city; while the well- 
known rigid class-room requirements of 
this university also militate against 
superior football. 

The game as generally played by 
American colleges was, as we have al- 
ready noticed, introduced at Hopkins in 
1884, though the year previous a game 
resembling the English Rugby had 
found followers, among whom were 
Walter Canfield, Ridgely Trimble, 
John Pleasants, Lewis Stevens, Allen 


McLane, Lawrence Riggs, ex-captain 
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of Princeton, Harry Reid and Charles 
Howard. In 1884 the eleven was made 
strong by the presence of Johnson Poe, 
Archer and Cary Gamble, ex-Princeton, 
Leigh Bonsal, of Harvard, and other 
college players. In this yearthe games 
played were with the Kendalls, of 
Washington, 16-o; University of Penn- 
sylvania, o-32; Naval Academy, 9-12; 
and Princeton, o-52. In 1885 Richard 
Harding Davis captained the team and 
played center. His enthusiasm and un- 
tiring zeal “ boomed” the game, though 
the results were most apparent in the 
year following. Julius M. Dashiell was 
also on the eleven of 1885. He it was 
who the year before, when playing full- 
back with the Naval Cadets against 
Johns Hopkins, dropped a goal from the 
fifty-four yard line, making one of the 
longest successful drop kicks on record. 
Other players were Johnson Poe, Harry 
Welsh, later of the Columbia Athletic 
Club, Washington; Thomas Fearn, 
Robert Tarleton and Raleigh Gilder- 
sleeve. The training was defective, 
however, so that notwithstanding the 
excellent material, Hopkins lost to 
Princeton’s champion team, 104-0, and 
to Swarthmore, 12-0. 

The year 1886 marked the turning 
point in football at Johns Hopkins. In 
former years the teams had been com- 
posed largely of men who had learned 
their football at other colleges, and 
were at Hopkins pursuing post-gradu- 
ate courses. Now, however, the under- 
graduates, who had greatly increased in 
number, were aroused, and the candi- 
dates became so numerous that under- 
graduates soon composed the back-bone 
of the elevens. In 1886 Tarleton was 
captain, and among his associates on 
the eleven were Harry O’Donovan, 
Fearn, B. Lay, and Paul J. Dashiell, the 
brilliant young half-back, who captained 
the teams in the two succeeding years, 
a brother of J. Dashiell, of ’85 repute. 

In 1887 the eleven took games from 
St. John’s, 20-0; Kendalls, 30-0, and lost 
to Princeton, with the creditable score 
of o-16. Among the members of this 
team were Fearn, Billings, Emery, a 
remarkable quarter; Randall, at full, 
famous for his dodging and tackling, 
and Jesse Riggs, who subsequently went 
to Princeton, continuing there his su- 
perb work as guard. The year follow- 
ing, 1888, Paul Dashiell was again cap- 
tain, and led what is considered the 


strongest team Hopkins has yet present- 
ed. It met defeat at the hands of 
Pennsylvania in a great contest, 10-20, 
but won from Baltimore A. C., 6-0; 
Maryland Law School, 54-0 ; Duponts, 
24-0; Naval Academy, 25-12, and the 
University of Virginia, 26-0. 1889 
saw the loss of Findley, Fearn and 
Dashiell, and little new material ap- 
peared. The eleven was too light, and 
the training so defective that they lost 
to Virginia, o-72; to Lehigh, o-4o. 

For two years, 1890 and 1891, there 
followed a football requiescence at 
Johns Hopkins. The material in col- 
lege appeared so poor, and so little was 
the general interest, that no university 
team was put out, and the game, poorly 
played, was confined to class elevens. 
In 1892, though, an eleven was again 
presented, and, under the leadership of 
W. S. Symington, who played end, it 
did well. The men were quite light, 
but their team work was very good. 
They had little trouble in beating the 
Maryland Agricultural and Mechanical 
College, Kendall College, St. John’s, 
Baltimore A. C. and the Delaware Field 
Club, losing only to the Columbia A. C. 
Symington was not in college in 1893, 
but Laurie Brown, whose work as left- 
end the previous year had been highly 
satisfactory, was chosen captain. The 
season’s work proved to be of an indif- 
ferent character. Few games were 
played, and success was by no means 
commensurate with the desires of the 
followers of the eleven. The principal 
game was with Virginia, which the lat- 
ter won with little difficulty, 28-12. 
Janney, right-half, was a very superior 
player and did most of the running for 
Hopkins. Taylor, quarter, tackled fine- 
ly; and Young, center; Baer, right- 
tackle; and Marshall, left guard, all 
played satisfactorily. 

At Virginia the progress of the game 
has been more consistent. In 1886,Wil- 
cox, of Yale, was at the university and 
aroused much interest in the sport. The 
result was that in the following year 
Virginia put her first regularly organ- 
ized team in the field. It was some years 
before the eleven found opponents in 
the South, so that its early games were 
confined to teams farther North. This 
was very fortunate, for the men thus 
secured much valuable knowledge. In 
1890 the ambitious Southerners secured 
a date with Princeton early in the season. 





Trinity College, Durham, N.C. 
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The game was played in 
Washington, and the de- 
feat proved overwhelm- 
ing, the Jersey men 
winning, 115-0. The 
result did not dis- 
courage the Virgin- 
ians, however. 
The knowledge 
of foot-ball 
which they ob- 
tained cannot 
be estimated, 
and the orange 
and blue of the 
Old Dominion 
never finished a 
season more 
brilliantly, win 
ning all suc- 
ceeding games, 
and finally tak- 
ing the champion- 
ship from Trinity. 
Among the men who were identified 
with the early development of football 
at the University of Virginia are Wil- 
cox, already mentioned, Wilson at center, 
Addison W. Greenway, a guard who in 
all his four years of play never met his 
equal. His brother, John C. Greenway, 
played end in 1890. “Billy” Daggett 
was another early Virginia player, a su- 
perior quarter, and H. S. Hedges has 
hardly yet been surpassed at Charlottes- 
ville as a tackle. Whittaker played 
finely at left half-back through the sea- 
sons of ’89 and ’go, and Hall at tackle 
made a reputation in 1889 that still 
stands for favorable comment. 
The team of 1891 was not successful, 
winning only from St. John’s and the 
Princeton Reserves ; tying with Lafay- 
ette and the Schuylkill Navy, and being 
sasily beaten by Trinity, 20-0, in Rich- 
mond, for the championship of the South. 
The indifferent development of this 
team, composed of excellent material, 
aroused the athletic authorities to the 
importance of coaching, and resulted in 
Virginia’s candidates in the fall of 1892 
being under the university's first coach, 
in the person of William C. Spicer, a 
former Princeton half-back. It was due 
to his coaching that Virginia won the 
1892 championship, easily beating the 
University of the South, 30-0, and taking 
the game from North Carolina, 30-18. 
Virginia was defeated later in the sea- 
son in Atlanta, by the North Carolin- 
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ians, 26-0, but by an agreement en- 
tered into prior to the game, it did not 
affect the title. Among other contests 
was one with Pennsylvania, in which the 
conquerors of Princeton were held down 
to 32 points, and a tie game with 
Georgetown, 4-4. Captain R.S. Thomas 
at right tackle played a hard game and 
lost no chances to aid his team. James 
P. Parker was probably the best full- 
back in the South, and Oliver W. Catch- 
ings developed quite finely at left-tackle, 
while Bowden, a new man at left-end, 
had no superior, being muscular and 
active, a swift runner, a sure and vigor- 
ous tackler. 

The opening of college in 1893 found 
John Poe, half-back of Princeton the 
previous year, at the university in the 
‘apacity of coach. Bowden, Hicks, Pen- 
ton, Jones, Massie, Early, Harper and 
Parker of the’g2 eleven were among the 
applicants; the new men, Ramsburgh, 
Pope, Johnson and Price proved strong 
acquisitions to the squad. Success in 
the early games was not universal ow- 
ing to unfortunate accidents which de- 
prived the team of some of its best 
men. The games up to November 
eleventh were with Richmond College, 
34-4; Pennsylvania State, o-6 (forfeit- 
ed); Washington Y. M. C. A., 20-0; 
Naval Academy, o-28; Johns Hopkins, 
28-12, and Georgetown University, 24-28. 
After the last-mentioned game the play 
of Virginia improved greatly. Her 
general team work was finely devel- 
oped, and her defense became especially 
strong. Virginia proved henceforth in- 
vincible, winning the remaining games 
without allowing her opponents to score. 
Trinity easily succumbed in a thirty- 
minute contest, 30-0. Revenge was 
sweet when they won the return game 
with Georgetown, in Washington, 58-0 ; 
while the defeat of the Naval Academy 
in thirty minute halves, 12-0, so late in 
the season, was a success of which the 
orange and blue enthusiasts were justly 
proud. The claims of the Virginia 
Military Institute to superiority were 
disposed of in forty-five minutes, 22-0 ; 
and then after a fine struggle on 
Thanksgiving Day in Richmond, Vir- 
ginia closed the season with a victory 
over her strongest rival, the University 
of North Carolina, by a score of 16-0. 

It is right to mention individually 
Ramsburgh, whose work at tackle was 
vigorous, accurate and heady. Bowden's 
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work at left-end was characteristic 
of that of the previous fall; and Price, 
his companion at right, fully equaled, 
if, indeed, he did not surpass him. Pen- 
ton (captain), the giant guard, was re- 
markably fast for one so large, seemed 
absolutely tireless and played his posi- 
tion with great skill. In individual 
merit, however, Harper, quarter-back, 
easily stands pre-eminent. His passing 
was faultless, his running, dodging and 
tackling were admirable, and he directed 
the play of the eleven with rare good 
judgment. Pope, at full, also proved 
an unusually strong man. 
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games, and in 1890 stopped the growing 
prominence of athletics at Chapel Hill 
by summarily prohibiting all Intercolle- 
giate contests. The lack of wisdom in 
this order became apparent almost with 
its enactment and it was soon rescinded. 

For this reason the history of the game 
may be said to date from 1891, when 
Hoke was made captain, and under the 
direction of Graves began the training 
‘of the applicants. This eleven played 


two games, losing to Trinity, 6-4; and 
scoring 6 points to Wake Forest's 4, 
though North Carolina forfeited before 
the time of the contest expired. Among 


TEAM OF ’93, UNIVERSITY OF NORTH CAROLINA. 


r. Little. 2. Tull. 


3. Kirkpatrick. 4. Murphy, Capt. 
10. Whedbee. i 


11. Barnard. 12. Snipes. 13. Rankin, 


Football was introduced at the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina in 1889, when 
Hector Cowan, famous among Prince- 
ton players, spent two weeks at Chapel 
Hill teaching the rudiments of the 
game. Two years later, “ Billy” Graves 
came down from Yale for three weeks, 
and his coaching developed the best 
men of the strong eleven of 1892. Not- 
withstanding these fine advantages in 
training, the progress of the sport was 
not satisfactory. The authorities of the 
university objected to Intercollegiate 


5. Sharpe. 6. Price. 


7. Guion, 
14. Kenaw. 


15. Baskerville. 


8. Graham. 


9. Webb. 
16. Merritt. 


17. Pugh. 


the members of the team were Fergu- 
son, end; Little, tackle; Whedbee, 
back; Thompson, guard, and Ashe, a 
superior end. 

The fall of 1892 found the athletic 
spirit of the college fully recovered 
from the blow received in 1890. The 
growing interest manifested in football 
throughout the country, together with 
the prominence given it at the Univer- 
sity of Virginia and at Trinity, North 
Carolina’s chief rivals, caused the game 
to fairly “boom.” Applicants were eager 
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for places. Hoke was again made cap- 
tain and began and continued his work 
with enthusiasm. The importance of 
team play was appreciated and the 
North Carolinians trained with sus- 
tained care and vigor, and were re- 
warded by closing the season in a blaze 
of gridiron glory. Notwithstanding 
that the enrollment in 1892 did not 
reach three hundred, and out of that 
number only nineteen applied for the 
team, yet the eleven developed gave the 
finest exhibition of play that had been 
seen in the South since the introduction 
of the sport. They closed the season 
with five victories and one defeat, win- 
ning from Vanderbilt, 24-0 ; from Rich- 
mond College, 40-0 ; from Trinity, 24-0 ; 
and from Alabama Agricultural and 
Mechanical College, 64-0. In the mean- 
time they met Virginia twice, losing the 
first, 18-30, but taking the second easily, 
26-0. Although an agreement was en- 
tered into whereby the last game was 
not to affect the title of Virginia to the 
championship, North Carolina’s superb 
work in that struggle formed a basis for 
the belief that their team was really the 
best in the South that season. Team play 
was their chief strength. 

Michael Hoke, the captain, was a half- 


back who, for sustained brilliancy of 


work, had no equal in the South. He 
weighed but one hundred and fifty 
pounds and he was only eighteen years 
old, but he discharged the duties of his 
captaincy finely and played with a dash 
and skill that would have attracted at- 
tention anywhere. J.C. Biggs, at right- 
end, was not surpassed for vigor and 
steadiness. Devin, Hoke’s companion 
behind the line, was in the first class of 
backs, being heavy, quick and _ sure. 
Murphy, at center, developed finely by 
the close of the fall, taking an active 
part in an unusually large proportion of 
the plays; and Gibbs, at left-end, tackled 
and broke interference admirably. 

In 1893 Hoke, Gibbs, Biggs, Devin and 
Shaw, full-back, did not return to col- 
lege. Nevertheless, the prospects for 
success were very flattering. Barnard. 
quarter of the previous year, was wisely 
chosen captain, and among the new men 
were several who gave promise of filling 
the vacant places. The management 
made the mistake, however, of neglect- 
ing gymnasium preliminary work and 
of failing to secure a coach at the out- 
set. As a sequence, in spite of the care 
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and labor of Captain Barnard, the train- 
ing was disastrous to some, irregular as 
to many, and by no means resulted in 
the greatest benefits. The first game of 
1893 Was against Washington and Lee, at 
Lexington, which North Carolina easily 
won, 44-0, the work of the former being 
very defective. Two days later the 
team played the Virginia Military In- 
stitute and sorely disappointed the North 
State’s supporters by losing this contest 
10-4. Team play was woefully wanting, 
and the men seemed wholly unable to 
meet their strong opponents with any 
concerted or vigorous play. Snipes, the 
strong left-guard, did not appear in this 
game. One week later North Carolina’s 
admirers suffered again when Trinity 
defeated the men from Chapel Hill 6-4. 
This game was marked by poor defen- 
sive work against Trinity’s weak attacks. 
The next two games,played with the Uni- 
versity of Tennessee and Wake Forest, 
resulting in empty victories for North 
Carolina, 60-0 and 30-0, respectively. 
The following game was played on Man- 
hattan Field, New York City, against 
Lehigh on November 25th, resulting in 
a victory for the latter, 34-0. This was 
the first appearance of a Southern eleven 
in New York, and, though defeat was 
anticipated, the event gave evidence of 
the progress of college sports in the 
South and spoke volumes for the pro- 
gressive spirit of the athletic manage- 
ment at Chapel Hill. The team closed 
what was an unsatisfactory season in 
Richmond on Thanksgiving Day, when 
Virginia defeated it by a score of 16-0. 

Until 1893 Vanderbilt had made little 
progress in football. The Nashville 
men first lined up against a college 
in 1890, when they defeated the eleven 
of the University of Nashville, 40-0, in 
a poorly played game on Thanksgiving. 
Mitchell, H. E. Bemis, Baskerville, later 
of North Carolina, and E. H. Jones, cap- 
tain in "go, ’91 and ’92, were among the 
players that year who first represented 
Vanderbilt on the gridiron. The fol- 
lowing year, 1891, the team defeated 
the University of the South, 26-4 and 
22-0, and broke even with Washington, 
University, ot Missouri, losing the first 
26-6, and winning the second 4-0, in a 
close contest. In 1892 the eleven re- 
sumed the indifferent training of pre- 
vious years. The student body mani- 
fested little interest in the game and 
the eighteen applicants trained pretty 















much as the desire asserted itself. But 
two hours daily of ill-directed work 
were given to the development of the 
team. Games were taken from the 
University of Nashville, 40-4; Univer- 
sity of Tennessee, 22-4 and 10-0, and 
Georgia Polytechnic ; while the eleven 
lost to North Carolina, o-24 ; Washing- 
ton University, 4-14, andthe University 
of the South, 4-22 and 14-28. Allen, 
full-back ; Kittrell, left-tackle, and 
Captain Jones, half-back, played their 
positions well. 

The fall of 1893 opened with strong 
evidence of a new and vigorous athletic 
spirit present at Vanderbilt. The pros- 
pect for an excellent team soon became 
apparent. William J. Keller, who play- 
ed on A. A. Stagg’s Springfield eleven, 
which chagrined Harvard and Yale by 
scoring, entered the medical depart- 
ment and was at once made captain. 
Under his coaching the applicants de- 
veloped into good individual players, 
and their team work closely rivaled 
that of the strongest Southern elevens. 

The games resulted as_ follows: 
Memphis Athletic Club, 68-o ; Univer- 
sity of the South, 1o-8 ; Alabama Poly- 
technic, 10-30; University of Georgia, 
35-0; Louisville Athletic Club, 36-12; 
University of the South, 1o-o; Central 
University, champions of Kentucky, 
12-0. It will be seen, then, that Van- 
derbilt won six of her seven contests. 
The close of 1893 found football firmly 
established; and the present indica- 
tion is that Vanderbilt will quickly 
assume the position she should occupy. 
Captain Keller, end; Connell, full-back ; 
Hanner, right-end; Dortch, right-half, 
and Malone, quarter-back, were the 
strongest players in 1893. 

At the University of the South football 
was introduced in 1891, and has con- 
stantly received the hearty encourage- 
ment of the authorities. The first game 
was played against Vanderbilt in 
November, resulting in a victory for the 
latter, 22-0. At this time only two 
men in college had seen a contest. In 
1892, under the coaching of Frederic 
G. Swett, an old Bowdoin player, the 
team was defeated by Virginia alone, 
o-30. It easily took the leadership of 
Tennessee by beating Vanderbilt, 22-4 
and 28-14, and the University of Ten- 
nessee, 54-oand 10-0. It wonalso from 
Washington and Lee, 22-16, and tied 
with the Louisville A. C., 6-6. In 
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1893 Swett returned as coach, but 
the men at Sewanee seemed unable 
to improve over their work of the pre- 
vious season. Severe injuries also con- 
tributed to their ill-success. In the 
meantime their chief rivals down at 
Nashville had made great progress, and, 
when the elevens finally met, Sewanee 
lost, ro-8 and ro-o. ‘The team was also 
bested by the Louisville A. C., 12-0, and 
it won from Alabama, 20-0; Birming- 
ham A.C., 32-0; and the Alabama Agri- 
cultural and Mechanical College, 16-14. 

W. D. Cleveland, who played with 
the University of the South, in 1892, 
was the swiftest half-back in the South 
that season, except possibly Daniels, of 
Trinity. He weighed one hundred and 
sixty pounds, and often repeated ten 
and two-fifths seconds for the short 
dash. Alexander Shepherd, who cap- 
tained the elevens and played full-back 
in 1892 and 1893, was a good line hitter. 
His kicking was not strong, but his vio- 
lent and repeated rushes brought many 
gains. Hawkins, left-guard; Soaper, 
end, ’93; Wilder, center, and Kirby 
Smith, left-tackle, were the other lead- 
ing players. 

Among the smaller colleges, Trinity, 
of North Carolina, has done especially 
well, Though some attempt at play 
was made as early as 1887, it formally 
adopted the game in 1889, and the fol- 
lowing year demanded a championship 
contest with Virginia. The game was 
played in Richmond, and the greater 
experience of the latter proved too 
much for the North Carolinians, who 
lost, 10-4. In the summer of 1891 Cap- 
tain Daniels went North to study the 
game. When he returned in the fall, 
he developed an eleven much superior 
to their previous conquerors and de- 
feated them, 22-0, for the Southern 
leadership. Since that season Trinity 
has experienced the varied success that 
is characteristic of all small colleges, 
where the attendance is never large 
and only occasionally is there sufficient 
good material to compose a strong 
eleven. T.C. Daniels had not a supe- 
rior as a half-back. 

The Virginia Military Institute has 
made a very creditable record, consider- 
ing the amount of conflicting work in 
the matter of drills and other military 
requirements. Captian Carter’s team in 
1892 closed the season with three victor- 
ies and no defeat, scoring 128 points to 
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18 for opponents. The men did credit- 
able work in 1893 in the game which 
they won from North Carolina, The 
teams are not permitted to leave Lexing- 
ton, which militates against them. 

The game as played in Georgia and 
Alabama is the most primitive in the 
South. The development of athletics 
at the University of Georgia was 
seriously retarded by the authorities, 
until the spring of 1893, when all grave 
obstacles were removed. The Alabama 
Agricultural and Mechanical College 
has maintained a team for three years 
and has evinced admirable spirit. 

Central University of Kentucky pre- 
sented a strong eleven in 1893, which 
succeeded in taking the championship 
of the State. The University of Ten- 
nessee has turned its attention to foot- 
ball within the past two years, and has 
manifested great enthusiasm. Texas 
University and the Southwestern Uni- 
versity, at Georgetown, Texas, are the 
latest acquisitions to Southern football 
colleges. In the far South, Tulane and 
the University of Mississippi are play- 
ing the game, and the rivalry between 
them has developed 
considerable skill. 

The _ preparatory 
schools and acade- 
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mies are fast being wedded to the 
sport. Many of them have clever young 
players. From these the larger colleges 
will draw their best men. Especially in 
this connection should be mentioned 
the Episcopal High School at Alex- 
andria, Virginia, that has constantly 
manifested a progressive athletic spirit 
and has produced such men as the 
Greenways, Thomas, Catchings and 
other star Virginia players. St. Albans 
School at Radford, Virginia, was only 
established in 1892, yet it has already 
completely outstrippea its smaller rivals 
and easily stands the equal of the High 
Schvol and many of the minor colleges. 
Shaw, of Yale, was with the school in 
1892, and the season of 1893 was passed 
through without a defeat under the 
leadership of Symmes, Princeton’s old 
center, and Biggs, the strong end of 
North Carolina in 1892. 

The athletic clubs in Baltimore, Lou- 
isville, Nashville, Atlanta, Birmingham 
and New Orleans have appeared in the 
field, and many old college players have 
donned their well-worn jackets. The 
sport is no longer confined to college 
men and towns, 
but nearly every 
city now has its 

eleven. 
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1. Buckner. 2. Fitzgerald. 3. Morris. 4. Dortch. 5. Hughes. 6. Taylor. 7. Connell. 8. Hanner. 9. Keller (Capt.). 
zo. Burch. 11. Bland (Mgr.). 12. Malone. 13. Hildebrand. 14. Goodson. 15. Kittrell. 16. Baskerville. 17. Elliott. 


NOTE.—See continuation in Record Department. 
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A GENUINE CHAMPION, 

It usually happens that the honors in any 
branch of sport are distributed among many 
contestants, but there is now in England a 
young athlete who has cleanly swept the field 
of his specialty, garnering all its prizes and 
records and championships. Mr. J. H. Tyers, 
of the Osborne Swimming Club, Manchester, 
first came prominently before the public Sep- 
tember 19th, 1892, when, in the Corporation 
Baths, Vestry street, Leicester, he swam too 
yards with three turns in 1m. 5 4-5s., beating 
all previous records. Since that evening, al- 
though an assiduous competitor, he has never 
lost a race except when heavily handicapped. 
The Amateur Swimming Association (of Eng- 
land) schedules seven annual championship 
races at distances from 1oo yards to 5 miles. 
These are held at different times between 
June and October. In 1892 Tyers won such of 
these as were contested after he began to com- 
pete; took all seven in 1893; and has now 
won them all again in 1894. Official swim- 
ming statistics credit to Mr. Tyers forty-three 
English records, ranging from 31% yards to 5 
miles, 200 yards, and all but two of these forty- 
three are also the world's best records. It will 
probably be many years before there appears 
another amateur champion so far above his 
fellows. 

GOLF FOR WOMEN. 

The prognostication upon which we vent- 
ured in an article entitled ‘‘ Golf for Women,” 
published in Outinc for December, 1890, has 
been more than fulfilled, and Golf may now be 
considered distinctly the most characteristic, 
as it is the most fitting outdoor game for 
women. We feel pride and pleasure in reprint- 
ing the opening paragraph of that article—pre- 
mising that Golf had not then reached these 
shores, if we except a half-dozen entirely un- 
known enthusiasts who were playing it over 
very limited links at Yonkers: ‘‘ Archery and 
‘‘ croquet were the pioneers that made a breach 
‘in the walls which that awful personage, Mrs. 
‘ Grundy, had raised up to separate the sexes in 
‘‘outdoor games. Lawn tennis came with a 
‘‘rush and took the fortress by storm, but, for 
‘those who object on the one hand to the slow- 
‘‘ness of archery or croquet, or, on the other 
‘‘hand, to the fatigue which a hard-fought 
‘tennis battle entails, a splendid medium will 
‘‘be found in the grand old game of Golf.” 


FOOTBALL IN THE SOUTH. 


It is with great regret we hear that some 
of the Southern colleges are allowing their 
ambition to destroy all respect for dona fide 
college athletics, and are offering monetary 
or tuition inducements to secure desirable foot- 
ball men. 
‘way connected with the college. 


One is playing men who are in no 
Such prac- 
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tices cannot be too strongly condemned. It is 
a species of dishonesty which must prove detri- 
mental to student bodies, and cause the know- 
ing ones to give little credit to and manifest 
little interest in the victories of such teams, 


AN INTERNATIONAL RATING RULE, 


It was wise of the Yacht Racing Association 
of Great Britain to decide that there shall be 
no alteration of the present rating rule until 
1896. The circumstance that a new rule would 
affect boats now in the hands of builders no 
doubt had much weight. But the Y. R. A. 
made a mistake when it decided to make no 
effort to bring about an international rating 
rule. There is no doubt that the five last races 
for the America’s Cup kept the large cutter 
class alive, and that is reason enough for the 
existence of an international rule. The Y. R. 
A., however, is quite an exclusive organization. 
Yachtsmen remember the hard struggle the 
late Lieutenant Henn had to get the Y. R. A. 
to admit centerboard yachts to regattas in 
England. He carried his point, however, and 
made possible the memorable missions of 
Navahoe and Vigzlant. An international 
rating rule is bound to come in the near future. 

American yachtsmen are anxiously awaiting 
the report of the committee of the Larchmont 
Yacht Club on the subject of rating. Mr. John 
Hyslop is at the head of the committee, and 
much is expected from the deliberations of 
these gentlemen. 


INTERNATIONAL ROWING, 


AT a meeting, held November 12th, the Ath- 
letic Council of Cornell University determined 
to send an eight-oared crew to England next 
Summer. This crew will row in the Henley- 
on-Thames Regatta, about July 1st, and also in 
several of the more important amateur regattas 
which follow Henley week. In the Summer of 
1881 Cornell sent a four-oared crew across the 
Atlantic. At Henley they were beaten by both 
Thames and London in their trial heat for the 
Stewards’ Challenge Cup, their defeat being 
aided by a collision and the breaking of one of 
their sliding seats. In a subsequent match 
with Hertford College, Oxford University, they 
ran into the bank while leading. At the Met- 
ropolitan Regatta, July 14th, they were again 
beaten by both Thames and London. From 
England the crew went to Austria, and in a 
match on the Danube, at Vienna, August 11th, 
were beaten by a four picked from the Vien- 
nese amateur rowing clubs. This race was 
lost through the treachery of a scoundrel in the 
Cornell boat, who sold out his associates to a 
party of unscrupulous gamblers. Since 1881 
Cornell has learned much, and it is certain that 
her crew of 1895 will bear themselves honestly 
and honorably, even if they do not prove fast 
enough to beat England’s representatives. 








CORNELL UNIVERSITY. 
Their annual Fall games were held October 
20th, on Percy Field, with good weather, large 
attendance and interesting competitions, 
1oo-yard run.—J. R. Bowen, ’96, 10 3-5s. 
220-yard run.—J. R. Bowen, '96, 23 2-5s. 
440-yard run.—G. W_ Rulison, L.S +: 52 3-58. 
880-yard run.—W. W. Stebbins, ‘O7, 2m. 
II 2 


‘Gace run —H. P. Webb, ’97, 4m. 52s. 


120-yard hurdle race.-—G. Shepard, ’96, 
17 2-5S. 

220-yard hurdle race.—A. G. Miles, ’97, 29 
2-58. 

Two-mile bicycle race.—E. P. Hinds, ’96, 5m. 
55 2-58. 


One-mile walk.—E, M. Bull, '98, 7m. 58 3-5s. 


Standing high jump.—S. F. Taylor ’97, 4 ft. 
7% in. 

Running high jump —G. B. Becker, ’97, 5 ft. 
7% in 
7% in. 


Running high kick.—Fuller, ’98, 8 ft. 2 in. 


Running broad jump —A. G. Miles, ’97, 16 ft. 
10% in 

Putting 16-lb, shot.—E. W. Meinhardt, ’96, 
30 ft. 10 in 


Throwing 16-lb. hammer.—G, L. Patterson, 
’95, 101 ft. 8 in. 
COLUMBIA COLLEGE, 

Their annual Fall games were held October 
20th, on Columbia Oval, Williamsbridge, N. Y 
Track and field in bad condition, attendance 
less than twenty-five persons. 

1oo-yard run.—N., I. —— 10s 

220 yard run.—N. I. Bijur, 23 4-5s. 

44o-yard run.—W, J. Clark, 1m. 2s. 

Halt-mile run.—E,. Neus, 2m. 27 2-5s. 

One-mile run.—R. Lighthipe, 5m. 15s. 

120-yard hurdle race.—G, C, Richard, 17 1-5s. 

220-yard hurdle race —G.C Richard, 29 2-5s. 

Half-mile walk.—J. T. Foster, 4m. 4os. 

Two-mile bicycle race.—W. H. Fearing, Jr., 





5M. 50 2-58. 
Running broad jump.—N. I. Bijur, 20 ft. 
11 in, 


Putting 16-lb. shot.—E. Beer, 34 ft. 


DARTMOUTH COLLEGE, 

Their annual Fall games were held October 
17th and 18th, with fine weather and a good 
track In scoring by classes Sophomores made 
79 points, Seniors 58 points, Freshmen 47 
points, and Juniors 31 points. 

100-yard handicap run, final heat.—J. E. R. 
Hayes, ’95, 1 yard, 10 4-55. 

220-yard handicap run, final heat.—S. Chase, 
‘96, 5 yards, 23 3-58. 

44o-yard handicap run.—W. 
yards, 54 2-5s. 

Half-mile handicap run.—G. W. Parker, ’95, 


H. Ham, ’97, 12 


25 yards, 2m. 4 4-5s. 
One-mile handicap run.—A. P. Pringle, ’97, 
75 yards, 5m. 16 I-5s, 


Two-mile handicap run.—J. Blanchard, ’97, 
210 yards, I1m. 16 4-5S 
Class team race, quarter-mile run.—Class of 
1896, Rowe, Ham, Jacquith and Chase, 48 3-5s. 
120-yard hurdle race.—S, Chase, ’96, 17s. 
220-yard hurdle handicap —A. D. West, ’95, 
15 yards, 27 3-5s. 
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ATHLETICS. 


Stilt race.—H. W. Newell, 

Obstacle race.—O. Tabor, ’98, 1m. 42 4-5s. 

Running bases.—J. E. R. Hayes, ’95. 1. 

Three-legged race, 100 yards. oh, W. West 
and F. T, Austin, ’95, 13 I-5s. 

One-mile handicap walk.—T. Harley, ’95, 100 
yards, 9m. 29 3-5s. 

Quarter-mile bicycle race —G, A. Garry, '98, 
scratch, 37 1-5s. 

Half-mile bicycle handi 
scratch, 1m. 20s. 

One mile bicycle race.—G, 
scratch, 2m. 43s. 

Two-mile bicycle ee A, 
’98, scratch, 5m. 39 3 

Running high jump, anions, —S. Chase, ’96, 
scratch, 5 ft. 6 in. 

Running broad jump, handicap.—J. T. Ryan, 
’97. 4 feet, 18 ft. 4 in. 

Pole vault, handicap.—A. H. 
scratch, 8 ft. 9 in. 

Throwing baseball.—S. Chase, ’96, 337 ft. 

Putting the shot, handicap —B. T. Marshall, 
’97, 5 feet, 35 ft. g in. 

Throwing the hammer.—H. Clark, ’98.__ 1. 


95, 10 4-58. 


cap.—G. A. Garry, ’98, 
A. Garry, ’98, 


Garry, 


Smith, ’97, 


IOWA COLLEGE, 
Their annual Fall games were held October 
2oth. 


GRINNELL, IA, 


50-yard run.—Fairbrun and Rush, a dead 
heat, in 5 4-5s. 

1oo-yard run,—Smith, 11s 

220-yard run.—Rush, 2m. 29 2-5s. 

44o-yard run.—Briage, 1m. 2 1-5s 

Half-mile run.—Briage, 2m 15 4-5s. 

Half-mile walk.—Henry, 4m. 5s. 

One-mile walk —Henry, 8m. 4s. 

Half-mile bicycle race.— Spaulding, 1m. 
15 3-5s. 

Two-mile bicycle race.—Spaulding, 5m. 
48 2-5s. 


HAVERFORD COLLEGE. 
Their second annual Sophomore-Freshmen 


games were held October 20th. The class 
score was: Sophomores, 52% points; Fresh- 


For best individual per- 


men, 46% points. 
2 points 


formance in each class, Gilpin scored 2 
and Howson 14 points. 

100-yard run.—Howson, 97; II 3-58. 

Half-mile run.—Rodney, ’97, 2m. 37s. 

120-yard hurdle race.—Gilpin, ’98, 22s. 

220-yard hurdle race.—Howson, ’97, 30s. 

One-mile bicycle race.—Sisler, ’98, 3m. 434s. 

Running high jump.—Gilpin, ’98, 4 ft. 8 in. 

Standing broad jump.—Jacobs, ’97, 9 ft. 4 in. 

Running broad jump.—Griffin, ’98, 15 ft. 1oin. 

Pole vault.—Collins, '97, 8 ft 

Throwing base ball.—McCrae, ’97, 294 ft. 2in 

Putting 16-lb shot.—Swan, ‘98, 25 ft. 3% in. 

HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 

Their annual Fall Freshmen games were 
held October 22d, on Holmes’ Field. The 
competitions were uninteresting and the per- 
formances cf low average. 

100-yard run.—F. H. Bigelow, 10 3-5s. 

220-yard run.—F. H. Bigelow, 23 2-5s. 

440-yard run.—J. R. Crocker, 57 4-5s. 
880-yard run.—C. H. Williams, 2m. 7s. 

One-mile run —R., T. Prall, 5m. 11s. 

220-yard hurdle race.—H. M. Adams, 29\s. 



















Two-mile bicycle race.—D. H. Bradlee, 6m. 
29 I-58. 

Running high jump.—J W. Edson, 5 ft. 1in. 

Running broad jump.—V. H. Smith, 109 ft. 

¥y in. 

Putting 16-lb. shot.—G. P. Morey, Jr., 32 ft. 
1 in. 

Throwing 16-lb. hammer.—W. D. Hennen, 
85 ft. 7 in. 

Their annual Fall handicap games were held 
on Holmes’ Field, October 26th and 29th, a 
rain storm on the first day making it necessary 
to postpone four events until the following 
Monday. 

1oo-yard handicap 
scratch, 10s. 

220-yard handicap run.—F. L. Hindekoper, 8 
yards, 23s. 

440-yard handicap run.—J. C. Rice, 20 yards, 
524s. 

880-yard handicap run.—G. W. Crawley, 55 
yards, 2m, 3s. 

One-mile handicap run.—F. C. Hinckley, 4o 
yards, 4m. 52%s. 

120-yard hurdle 
scratch, 17 2-5s. J. L 
when ahead. 

220-yard hurdle handicap.—J. L. Bremer, 
scratch, 26 I-5s. 

One-mile handicap walk.—J. Staach, 20 
seconds, 7m, 52s.; C C. Drew, scratch, 2. 

Two-mile bicycle handicap.—W. R. Brincker- 
hoff, 50 yards, 5m. 45 I-5s. 

Running high jump, handicap.—J. M. Abbott, 
g inches, 5 ft. 134 in. 

Running broad jump, handicap.—E. H. 
Clark, scratch, 21 ft. 5 in.; L. B Shoenfeldt, 
scratch, 2. 

Pole vault, handicap.—A. B. Emmons, 9 
inches, 9 ft. 10 in. ; W. W. Hoyt, scratch, 10 ft. 

Putting 16-lb shot, handicap.—E. H. Clark, 5 
feet, 33 ft. 9 in. 

Throwing 16-lb hammer, handicap.—W, D. 
Hennen, 10 feet, g1 ft. 7in.; E. H Clark, 20 feet, 
81 ft. 4in.; H. R. S. Johnstone, scratch, 97 ft. 
5 in 

Their first hare-and-hounds run for the season 
of 1894, was held November 13th, over a course 
of about six miles, with threatening weather 
and wet paths. The hares, J. L. Coolidge, ‘95, 
and G. L. Paine, '97, gained 6m. 30s. The 
first three hounds were: W. H. Vincent, ’97, 
F, C. Hinckley, ’95, and H. T. W. Snell, ’95. 


trun.—F. H. Bigelow, 


handicap. — V. Munroe, 
Bremer, scratch, fell 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA. 

Their Athletic Association held games Oc- 
tober 20th, open to Freshmen, and to novices 
from other classes. 

1oo-yard run.—Final heat, R. A. Sterritt, ’97, 
M., IIs. 

220-yard run.—G, O. Jarvis, ’98, M., 26%s. 

440-yard run.—G. O. Jarvis, ’98, M., 57%s. 

Half-mile run.—G., O. Jarvis, ’98, M., 2m. 14s. 

One-mile run.—C. E. Little, W.C., 5m. 4s. 

220-yard hurdle race.—W. A, Stewart, ’98, C., 
30 I-58. 

One-mile walk.—W. J. Robbins, ’98, M., 9m. 
31S. 

Two-mile bicycle race.—Final heat, W. G. 
Douglas, ‘98, C., 6m. 21 1-5s 

Running high jump.—A. H. Remington, ’98, 
C., 5. ft 2% in. 

Running broad jump.—E. H. Lawrence,’95, 
C.,17 ft. 10% in 
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Pole vault.—W. A. Stewart, '98, C., 9 ft 

Their annual Fall handicap games were held 
October 27th, before about 500 spectators. 

1oo-yard handicap run, final heat.—R. A. 
Sterritt, 97, M., 6 yards, 10 2-5s. 

220-yard handicap run.—C. S. Boyer, ’97, 8 
yards, 24 2-5s. 

440-yard handicap run,—C. C, Sichel, ’98, M., 
16 yards, 52s. 

Half-mile handicap run.—C. C. Sichel, ’98, 
M , 30 yards, 1m. 59s.; G. W. Orton, ’95, scratch, 
2, by 10 yards, 

One-mile handicap run.—H. B. Weil, ’97, L., 
140 yards, 4m. 44%s.; G. O. Jarvis, ’98, M., 
scratch, 2, by 4o yards 

120-yard hurdle handicap.—G. 
’97, 5 yards, 18 1-5s. 

220-yard hurdle handicap.—G. M. Ferguson, 
‘97, 12 yards, 28 3-5s. 

One-mile handicap, walk.—J. M. 
son, ’95, L., scratch, 9m. 1s. 

Two-mile bicycle handicap.—W. G. Douglas, 
‘98, 75 yards, 5m. 7s. 

Running high jump, handicap.—J. D. Win- 
sor, ’97, 2 inches, 5 ft. 7 1-4 in. 

Running broad jump, handicap.—C. T. Buch- 
holtz, ’96, L., 1 foot, 20 ft 8 1-2in. 

Pole vault, handicap.—W. A. Stewart, ’98, 
scratch,and C TT. Buchholtz, ’96, L , scratch, 
tied at 10 ft. 7 in., and Stewart won by a toss. 

The distance runners of the University have 
formed a cross-country association, and their 
first handicap race was run November goth, over 
a course, in Fairmount Park, about 4 1-2 miles 
in length. G. W. Orton, scratch, won in 30m 
6s. H. P. Feldman, 3 minutes 50 seconds 
finished second, and G. M. Coates, 3 minutes 
50 seconds, third. ‘Thirteen others started, of 
whom six completed the course. 


M. Ferguson, 


G. Mitche- 


AMHERST UNIVERSITY. 

Their annual Fall games were held October 
17th, on Pratt Field. A. W. Grosvenor, ’97, 
won the individual point prize, and the score 
for the class prize was : Sophomores, 58 points ; 
Freshmen, 49 points ; Juniors, 28 points. 

100-yard run.—A, W. Grosvenor, ’97, 10 2-5s. 

220-yard run.—A. W. Grosvenor, ‘97, 24s. 

Quarter-mile run.—R. T. Elliott, ’97, 35s. 

Half-mile run.—Fletcher, ’97, 2m. 24 3-5s. 

One-mile run.—Furbish, ’98, 5m. 30 2-5s. 

Two-mile run.—Gibbs, ’98, 13m. 3 4-5s. 

120-yard hurdle race.—A. Mossman, ’98, 
18 I-5s. 

220-yard hurdle race. — A. Mossman, ’98, 
30 1-58. 

One-mile walk.—Ide, ‘98, 9m. 5 4-5s. 

One-mile bicycle race.—A. P. Durgin, ’97, 
3m. 4 3-58. 

Running high jump.—A. Mossman, ’98, 5 ft. 
4 in. 

Running broad jump.— A. W. Grosvenor, 
‘97, 19 ft. g in. 

Pole vault. —M. D. Dunning, ’96, 9 ft. 4 in. 

Putting the shot.—Austin, ’98, 34 ft. 7 in. 

Throwing the hammer.— Austin, ’98, 76 ft. 
2% in. 

ACADEMIC ATHLETIC LEAGUE, SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 

The first semi-annual championship field-day 
of the Academic Athletic League was held at 
the Olympic Club grounds, San Francisco, Oc- 
tober 27th. Representatives of the following 
schools appeared San Francisco Boys’ High 
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School, Oakland High School, Alameda Uni- 
versity Academy, Alameda High School, Ber- 
keley High School and Berkeley Gymnasium. 

1oo-yard run, final heat.—W. P. Drum, S. F. 
B. H. S., 11s. 

120-yard hurdle race.—A. C. Cheek, O. H. S., 
20%S. 

One-mile run.—R. Littlefield, B. H. S., 5m. 
21 I-58. 

220-yard run, final heat —W. P. Drum, S. F. 
B. H. S., 25s. 

Half-mile run.—R. Littlefield, B. H. S., 2m. 
Ig 2-5s, 

220-yard hurdle race.—I. Dawson, O. H.S., 
29s. 

Running broad jump.— A. C, Cheek, O. H. 
S., 21 ft. 73¢ in. 

Putting 16-lb. shot.—R. T. Wilbur, O. H. S., 
37 ft. 5% in. 

Running high jump.—J. Rosborough, O. H. 
S.. 5 £1 23m. 

Throwing 12-lb. hammer.—R. T. Wilbur, 
©. Hi. 'S., 10 ft. 

Pole vault.—J. Rosborough, O. H.S.,9 ft. qin 

The one-mile relay race was won by the 
Oakland High School team in 3m. 52 4-5s. 


YALE UNIVERSITY. 
Their annual Fall handicap games were held 
October 27th on Yale Field. The weather was 
fine. Track and field in good condition. At- 


tendance large. 

1oo-yard handicap run.—R. W. Burnett, Jr., 
’98, 2 yards, Ios. 

220-yard handicap run.—I. M. Jordan, ’95, 4 
yards, 22 2-5s. 

440-yard handicap run.—H. Chubb, ’95, 


scratch, 51 2-5s.; A. Pond, Jr.,’96, S., scratch, 2. 
Half-mile handicap run.—J. E. Morgan, P. 
G., scratch, 2m. 5s.; W. J. Lapham,’g7, scratch, 2. 
One-mile handicap run.—W. Brainerd, '96, 
S., 40 yards, 4m. 46s.; J. E. Morgan, P. G., 
scratch, 2. 

120-yard hurdle handicap.—E. H. Cady, ’95, 
S., 1 yard behind scratch, 16 4-5s. 

220-yard hurdle handicap.—E. H. Cady, ’95; 
S., scratch, 26 1-5s. 

Two-mile bicycle handicap.—W. Peck, ’97, 
30 yards, 5m. 31%s , E. Hill, ’97, scratch, 2 

Running high jump, handicap.—J. W. Rowe, 
’95,S., 1% inches, 5 ft. 8in.; J. H Thompson, 
Jr, ‘95, scratch, 5 tt. g in. 

Running broad jump, handicap,—S. L. Fen- 
smith, ’96, 3 inches, 20 ft. 2in.; R. Mitchell, ’96, 
S., scratch, 20 ft. 4 in. 

Pole vault, handicap.—C. T. Van Winkle, ’97, 
S , roinches, 9 ft.gin.; M. Kershaw,’g5, scratch. 
io ft. 6in. 

PRINCETON COLLEGE. 

Their annual Fall handicap games were held 
October 17th on the University Field. Weather 
unpleasant ; wind strong. ‘Track heavy, 

1oo-yard handicap run.—Final heat, H. B. 
Jamison, ’97, 3 yards, Io 1-5s. 

220-yard handicap run.—A. B. Graver, ’97, 6 
yards, and H. B. Jamison, ’97, 2 yards, a dead 
heat in 22 4-5s. 

44o-yard run, Freshmen.—E. P. 
56 2-5s. 

Half-mile handicap run.—G. W. Bryant, 
Seminary, 4 yards, 2m. 8s. 

One-mile handicap run.—W. R. Wilson, ’96, 
30 yards, 5m. 23 3-5s. 


Prentice, 


220-yard hurdle handicap.—D. R. James, ’95, 
scratch, 27 4-5s. 

One mile handicap walk.—E. O. 
’98, scratch, 8m, 21s. 

Two-mile bicycle handicap.—J. R. Parker, 
’98, 160 yards, 5m. 9 1-5s.; J. A. Leland, '97, 
150 yards, 2; F. F. Goodman, ’98, scratch, 3. 

Running high jump, handicap.—R. C. Kum- 
ler, ’95, 4 inches, 5 ft. 5 in. 

Running broad jump, handicap,—R. C. Kum- 
ler, ’95, scratch, 22 ft. 5 in. 

Pole vault, handicap.—R. Emmons, ’97, Io 
inches, g ft.; W. C. Trainer, ’97, 8 inches, 2; A. 
C. Tyler, ’97, scratch, 2. 

Putting 16-lb. shot, handicap.—S., G. Craig, 
‘95, scratch, 32 ft. 4% in. 

Cane rush.—Light weight, A. Pardee, ’97, 
beat E. F. Pelton, ’98, in 2m. 50%s. Middle 
weight, H. C. Brokaw, ’97, beat R. W. Beymer, 
’98, in 2m. 51%s. Heavy weight, F. P. Ohl, ’98, 
beat J. S. Vannest, ’97, two rounds, in 5m. and 
Im, 23 2-58. 


McVitty, 


M’GILL UNIVERSITY, MONTREAL, QUE. 

It had been intended to finish their annual 
Fall games in one day, October 25th, but de- 
lays, both avoidable and unavoidable, length- 
ened the meeting to three days, and left one 
event unfinished. The weather was fine. 
Track and grounds in good conditiqn, and at- 
tendance large on the first day. 

Ioo-yard run,—Final heat, Campbell, Medi- 
cine, I0 4-5S. 

220-yard run.—Final heat, 
23 4°58. 

Quarter-mile run.—Tees, M , 56 4-5s. 

880-yard run.—Brodie, Science, 2m. 12 4-5s. 

One-mile run.—Brodie, S., 4m 40 3-5s. 

Relay race ; 1 man from each class in each 
department—Medicine, 1. 

120-yard hurdle race.—Final heat, Campbell, 
M., 19 I-5s. 

110-yard sack race.—Baker, S., 17s. 

One-mile bicycle race.—Final heat, Cous- 
sirat, Arts, 2m. 45 2-5s. 

Three-mile bicycle race.—Coussirat, A., 9m. 
8 2-5s. 

Running high jump.—Killally, S., 5 ft. 1 in. 

Running broad jump.—Campbell, M., 20 ft. 
11 in. 

Pole leaping.— While the bar was at 9 ft. 2in. 
all the poles were broken, and it was necessary 
to postpone the continuation of the contest. 

Throwing cricket ball.— Robertson, M., 103 ft. 
6 in. 

Kicking football.—Molson, A., 124 ft. 434 in. 

Putting shot —McDougal, M , 32 ft 5 in. 

Throwing hammer.—McDougal, M., 72 ft. 

y in, 

. Throwing 56-lb. weight.—McLennan, M., 
20 ft. 434 in 


Campbell, M., 


LAFAYETTE COLLEGE. 

The annual Freshmen games. held October 
24th (Founder’s Day), were stopped by a rain- 
storm when the programme was only half fin- 
ished. 

1oo-yard run.—J. D. Clark, 1o¥s. 

220-yard run.—J. D. Clark, 27 4-5s. 

44o-yard run.—J. D, Clark, 55s. 

Two-mile bicycle race.—J. A. Pierce, 6m, 8s. 

Running broad jump.—G. S. Barclay, 18 ft 
1 in. 

Putting the shot.—C. R. Rinehart, 31 ft. 2 in. 
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UNIVERSITY OF TORONTO. 

Their annual Fall games were held October 
18th and 19th, the first day on the University 
lawn, and the second on the Rosedale grounds. 
Weather fine. Attendance fair. Track and 
grounds in good condition. 

100-yard run.—Final heat, J. Morrow, School 
of Practical Science, 10 2-5s. 

Fatigue race.—Perry and Bryan, 21s. 

220-yard run.—J. Morrow, S. P S, 22 3-5s. 

220-yard run, graduates.—M. Currie, 24s. 
440-yard run.—J. Morrow, S. P. S., 53 4-5s. 

Half-mile run.—O. A. McNichol, School of 
Pharmacy, 2m. Ios. 

One-mile run.—F. Hodgins, 5m 6s. 

Team relay race (1,320 yards). 
Dobie, Chapman and Barker, 3m, 26s 

120-yard hurdle race.—J. G. Merrick. 2os. 

One-mile bicycle race.—F. A. Moore, S. P.S., 
2m. 34S. 

Running high jump.—W. G. Parker, S P.S., 
5 ft. 4 in. 

Standing broad jump.—J. Treble, 1o ft. 1 in. 

Running broad jump —D. K_ Smith, 18 ft. 
8 in. 

Standing hop, step and jump.—N. G. McAr- 
thur, School of Arts, 28 ft. 84% in 

Running hop, step and jump.—D. K. Smith, 
S. M., 40 ft. 3 m. 

Pole vault —W. G. Parker, S. P.S., 8 ft. 8 in. 

Putting 16-lb. shot —C. Bradley, S. A.. 37 ft. 
8 in. 

Individual prize —N. G. McArthur, S A., 19 
points , W. G, Parker, S. P. S , 18 points: J. D. 
Morrow, S. P. S., 15 points. 


& = S., 





MINOR MEETINGS, 

In addition to the amateur athletic meetings 
whose details are given in this department, 
games have been held as follows. 


CYCLING. 


October 15th.—Phillips Andover Academy, 
at Andover, Mass. 

October 16th.—Queen’s College, at Kingston, 
Ont. 

October r7th.—St. John the Evangelist’s 
School, at Montreal, Que. 

Trinity College School, at Port Hope, Ont. 

October 19th.—Union Blues, at Flint, Mich. 

Manual Training School, at Stenton, Pa. 

Collegiate Institute, at Napanee, Ont. 

October 20th.—Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciations of Illinois, at Springfield, Ill. 

High School, at Petrolia, Ont. 

Metropolitan Insurance Athletic Association, 
at West New Brighton, Staten Island. 

Rutgers College, on Neilson Field, New 
Brunswick, N. J. 

October 21st.—Glendale Athletic Club, at 
Glendale, L. I 

October 26th.—Central High School, at Sten- 
ton, Pa. 

Montreal Garrison Artillery, in Drill Hall, 
Montreal, Que. 

October 27th.—Armory Hill Young Men’s 
Christian Association, at Springfield, Mass. 

Michigan State Normal School, at Ypsilanti, 
Mich. 

November 1st.—Adams Academy, at Quincy, 
Mass. 

November 5th.—St. Alphonsus Club, at To- 
ronto, Ont. 

November 6th.—Woodside Athletic Club, at 
Woodside, L. I. 

Ridgewood Athletic Club, at Ridgewood, 


8 

November 6th and 7th.—Trinity College, at 
Toronto, Ont. 
’ November gth.—Eastern District Branch of 
Young Men’s Christian Association, in Knicker- 
bocker Hall, Brooklyn, L. I. 


CYCLING. 


RUBBER PROVED SUPERIOR TO STEEL. 

One of the most important and interesting 
meetings held this year was that of the Car- 
riage Builders’ Association, at Philadelphia in 
October, From the cycling standpoint it 
was interesting because this powerful asso- 
ciation whose individual members had been 
accustomed to look down on the _ bicycle 
business, showed a decided interest in those 
points in the construction of the bicycle 
which made it a practical road machine. 
Mr. Sterling Elliott read a paper on pneu- 
matic tires and ball bearings which included 
the following interesting statements : 

‘« Two box buggies were employed, one hav- 
ing the usual steel tired wheels, 44 and 48 inches 
in diameter, and weighing 254 pounds; the 
other having pneumatic tired wheels, 32 and 34 
inches in diameter, and the vehicle weighed 232 
pounds. The cross diameter of the tires was 
2inches. An amount of weight equal to the 


difference was placed in the lighter vehicle, and 
care was taken to see that the front wheels of 
the two vehicles bore exactly the same weight. 

‘‘ The surface upon which this first test was 
made was a new, hard pine floor which was as 
smooth as such a floor covld be, and the — 

e 


were drawn lengthwise of the boards. 





amount of power required to move these vehi- 
cles under the following conditions, was care- 
fully noted by means of a registering spring 
balance which was attached alternately to the 
king bolts by means of a long cord. 

‘“It was found that the power required to 
start the pneumatic tires from a standstill was 
4 pounds, and the power required to haul them 
at a slow walk was 3% to 4 pounds.” 

The power required to start steel tires was 
found to average but 3 pounds, and when 
started, the power required to draw them was 
but 1% to 2 pounds, showing an average of 
about 50 per cent. in favor of the steel tires. 

Next, an obstruction 5-16 of an inch high was 
placed in front of and against the wheels of 
each vehicle. To haul them over this obstruc- 
tion from a standstill required, in the case of 
the steel tires, 25 pounds ; with the rubber tires, 
but 11 pounds. Then they were drawn ata 
slow walk over the 5-16 obstruction, and it was 
found that the power required to draw the rub- 
ber tires was 5 pounds, and the steel tires 8 
pounds’ An obstruction % of an inch high 
was placed against the wheel, and the power 
required to haul over it from a standstill was 
as follows : Rubber tires, 24 pounds; steel tires, 
44 pounds. 


OUTING 


The two carriages were next loaded with 300 
pounds each. It wasthen found that the power 
required to start the rubber tires on the smooth 
floor was 8 pounds, while to start the steel tires, 
loaded, required 12 pounds. 

The 5-16 inch obstruction was then placed in 
front of the wheels, and the power required to 
haul over it was 132 pounds for the rubber, 
and 4o pounds for the steel tires. Over the 7-8 
inch obstruction the power required to haul the 
two loaded carriages was 36 pounds for the 
rubber, and 69 pounds for the steel. 

The two vehicles were then taken out of 
doors, and placed on a fairly good gravel road. 
The power required to haul the rubber-tired 
vehicle, loaded, 300 pounds, averaged 20 
pounds, and the extreme power required atany 
point was 26 pounds, With the steel-tired ve- 
hicle, over the same road, the average was 41 
pounds, and the extreme, 79, or three times the 
resistance of the rubber. 

To haul these two carriages, emfpfy, over a 
moderately sandy road, the extreme power re- 
quired for the rubber was 26 pounds, the same 
as when loaded on gravel with an average of 16. 
The steel-tire vehicle required an extreme of 4o 
pounds and an average of 22. 

With a load of 150 pounds, the steel tire re- 
quired an extreme of 57, and an average of 4o; 
and the rubber, an extreme of 38, and an aver- 
age of 16. 


A TRUCE TO RECORD-BREAKING, 

Apparently nothing but the flying of the 
snow stopped the great record-breaking work 
which had been going on during the Fall sea- 
son. First of all we were startled by the an- 
nouncement that Ziegler, the California flyer, 
had cut the record of one mile to 1m, 5os.; then 
came the news from Buffalo that Johnson had 
lowered the straightaway mile record to 1m. 
35s., and lastly, from Waltham, flashed the in- 
telligence that Harry Tyler had put the paced 
flying start record down to 1m. 48 3-5s. Now that 
the chill winds from the North have come and 
snow is covering the ground, the flyers. will hie 
them away to warmer ciimes and continue the 
onslaught on ‘‘ Father Time.” ‘The record of 
Salvator, the running horse, has given way to 
the bicycle. There is nothing now left to beat 
excepting the locomotive. 

ABUSES OF PACE-MAKING 

The result of the late invitation race, held at 
Waltham, in which Tyler rode one mile, has 
brought about a discussion which will probably 
end in the abolition of pace-making in competi- 
tion events. The original idea is an excellent 
one, and was brought about by the fact that the 
men could not make the pace fast enough if 
left to themselves, so the managers cast about 
them for some remedy for this evil. and finally 
hit upon the idea of pace-making. ‘This was 
done with partially satisfactory results, and so 
long as the public was pleased the managers 
were satisfied. The invitation race is also the 
outcome of complaints, made by the racing men, 
that, in hee the open events, riders entered who 
had no business in the class, and the only result 
was to encumber the track and interfere with 
the proper riding of the genuine contestants. 
In these days, when competitions are sought and 
are so hard to get, every method is employed to 
secure them. In the abstract, there is nothing 
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to be said against pace-making in competition 
races or in invitation events, but there is dan- 
ger in the elastic rules which at present govern 
these matters. 


RECORD BREAKING, 


At Sacramento, Cal., October 16th, Otto 
Ziegler beat the one-mile flying start rec- 
ord by riding the distance in Im. 50s.—3-5s. 
faster than Johnson’s Waltham record. This 
record, however, did not stand long, for Tyler, 
who had been camping at Waltham, waiting 
for a favorable opportunity, found it October 
27th, and rode the distance in 1m. 48 3-5s. 
This is the fastest ever ridden on a circular 
track. Tyler was never in better condition 
than in this trial, which was on one ot those 
days when a man feeis equal to almost any 
physical exertion. The ease with which he 
rode, and the entire absence of distress after the 
finish, were remarkable. On the same day and 
track Arthur Porter, a Class A man, equaled 
his own time of 26 2-5s. for the quarter, covered 
I-3 in 35S. as against the fastest previous rec- 
ord of 35 4-5s., and the half in 54s. as against 
55s.—all his own times. October 29th, Tyler 
rode two miles, 4m. 4s. This trial was fol- 
lowed by another attempt on the part of Porter 
at one-mile, standing start, with pacers. He 
covered the distance in 2m., which is the world’s 
record for Class Amen. Earlier in the week 
Arthur Porter also rode a paced mile, flying 
start, in Im. 52 3-5s. October 22d, a race 
meeting was held at Waltham, the event of 
which was the so-called invitation race, ridden 
with pace-makers. ‘Tyler was actually the only 
starter, although it is stated that invitations 
were issued to members of other teams. ‘The 
pace-makers were McDuffee, Coleman and But- 
ler. Until within too yards of the finish the 
tandemen led when Tyler passed them, finish- 
ing the mile in 2m. 5 1-5s., and claimed the 
competition record. ‘This claim has been con- 
sidered by the Racing Board and not allowed 

Shortly after these successful onslaughts, 
the weather in the East changed, and the cold 
winds and flying snow stopped record-breakers. 

The fastest mile ever ridden on a bicycle was 
by John S. Johnson at Buffalo, N. Y., October 
24th. The course selected was a straightaway 
course with a magnificent surface, with the 
start slightly up grade and a slight wind at his 
back. ‘The last quarter was a trifle down grade, 
The spectators saw a man ride a bicycle a mile 
at greater speed than ever running horse cov- 
ered the same distance under like favorable 
conditions. Salvator, carrying 110 pounds, on 
a straightaway course at Monmouth Park, 
August 28th, 1890, ran a mile in 1m. 
while Johnson finished in 1m 35 2-5s. The 
times for the quarters were as follows: First 
quarter, 21 2-5s.; second, 25 2-5s ; third, 25s., 
and final, 23 3-5s. He was paced by men rid- 
ing a quadricycle, and easily beat them out at 
the finish. 

At St. Louis, October 24th, the 100 mile 
track record was beaten by Bert Harding, who 
covered the distance in 4h. 35m. 56 4-5s. 

At Springfield, October 2oth, Ed. Nelson es- 
— the five-mile Class A record at 11m, 
56s. B. Stowe made the Class A quarter- 
mile eB Fa start record at same day and 
place in 33 I-5s. 

The 25-mile road record in competition was 
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beaten by Monte Scott, who covered the dis- 
tance in th 5m. 21 4-5s, at Plainfield, N. 

in the Trenton Wheelmen's handicap road race. 
The course covered was five miles in length, 
and had been carefully surveyed, so there is no 
doubt as to the accuracy of the distance or the 
authenticity of the timing. This is a world’s 
record. 

The 24-hour American track record was 
broken at Cleveland, Ohio, October 16th, by 
Louis Gimm, Cleveland WheelClub. The best 
previous record had been held for several years 
by F. E. Spooner, of Chicago, who rode 374 
miles, 1,605 yards. Gimm covered 383 miles, 
1,490 vards, and lost 53 minutes during the 
night by reason of heavy rain. 

R. P. Searl made a successful attempt on the 
Elizabeth-Rahway course last month to break 
the 200-mile road record. The first half of the 
journey was covered in 5h. 35m., and the second 
in 7h. 9m 45s —total for the 200 miles being 
12h. 44m, 45s 

The English 1-hour track record was placed 
by J. A. Robinson at the’ Herne Hill track last 
month at 26 miles, 1,670 yards. The best pre- 
vious record was 26 miles, 1,103 yards. 


CRICKET. 


At the Putney (London, Eng.) track, October 
13th, Geo. Hunt, a comparatively unknown 
man, made a successful attack on the 12-hour 
track record, covering 260 miles,177 yards Up 
to the sixth hour he was behind record, but 
from the seventh hour to the finish had it all his 
own way. The distances from the seventh hour 
up were as follows: 7th hour, 155 miles, 1,600 
yards ; 8th hour, 176 miles, 80 yards ; 9th hour, 
197 miles, 445 yards ; roth hour, 217 miles, 700 
yards ; 11th hour, 235 miles, 110 yards; 12th 
hour, 260 miles, 177 yards. These are all 
world’s records. 

October 27th the Class A 1-hour track record 
in competition was made by Chas, A. Church, 
on the Riverton, N. J. track, covering 22 miles, 
1,263 yards. 

October 30th, Johnson tried the straight- 
— unpaced mile over the Tonawanda Boule- 
vard, and every precaution was taken for rec- 
ord. The distance was carefully measured, and 
the time forthe full mile was th. 57s 4-5s. The 
time for the first quarter was not taken, but the 
times for the half and three-quarters were 55m. 
3-5s. and rh. 26m. 2-5s. 

THE PROWLER. 


CRICKET. 


OUR ENGLISH VISITORS.—CONTINUED, 

The fourth match was played on the Rose- 
dale grounds, Toronto, October 3d and 4th, 
against the Gentlemen of Canada, and resulted 
in a draw, rain unfortunately preventing play 
for some length of time each day. 

Lord Hawke again won the toss, and sent 
his men first to bat. Hill did the best batting 
of his side, and Bathurst played in excellent 
style, putting on runs at a useful time toward 
the close of the innings, the total of which was 
147. Only three of the Canadian bowlers were 
brought into use, Laing, McGiveren and Wads- 
worth, and they all met with success. Laing 
took 4 wickets for 47 runs, Wadsworth 3 for 38, 
and McGiveren 3 for 50 The Canadians were 
by no means successiul in their first attempt at 
the bat, all being dismissed for 55 runs, and at 
one time it looked a certainty that they would 
be defeated in a single innings, but they pulled 
together in their follow-on and converted the 
probable defeat into a creditable draw. Laing 
and Horstead did the best batting for the home 
team, particularly in the second innings, where 
both men played in brilliant style and helped 
materially in bringing the total up to 125 runs 
for 5 wickets. The scores were: 


LORD HAWKE'S TEAM. 


A. J. L. Hill, c. Cameron, b. Wadsworth............. 48 
©. & De Traford, c. and ty. Lasie....20- s0ccccescises ° 
R. s. Lucas, c. McGiveren, b. Laing.............cee- 9 
cS. 5. Mordaunt, DO LOR... os6sc cesecceses ‘ oom ot 


C. W. Wright, b. McGiveren... ... .... .... 
Lord Hawke, I. b. w., b. McGiveren 

L.C. V. Bathurst, not out........ 

G. W. Hillyard, b. McGiveren.... 
J.S. Robinson, b. Wadsworth............ 
G. R. Bardswell, b. Wadsworth 
W. F. Whitwell, b. Laing..... 
BN vakedesdcsccaaneden 


a ieisitriniekaies saree bieidatls + Mids OSNONReReneioeEs 147 


GENTLEMEN OF CANADA. 
First Inning. Second Inning. 
P.C. Goldingham, c. "W hitwell, 
yas CennsdeGbnensancosasans ° ¢. a, * sens, 





W. W. Jones, c. Robinson, b. 
Se ree 7 
Rev. F. W. Terry, c. Lucas, b. 
MUNA SeGaSRRANGUE acecan eonee 1 c. Hill, b. Bat- 
ae 2 
J. M. Laing, b. Bathurst......... ts nut .omt...... 
G. S. Lyon, c. Hill, b. Bathurst.. 2 c. Whitwell, 


Hillyard...... a 
bg Wadsworth, c. Hawke, b. 
ESO ee RR 
M. Boyd, c. De Trafford, b. Bat- 
EEA & c. Hillyard, b. 


Bardswell..... 23 
K. H. Cameron, b. Bathurst...... 7 
T. Clement, c. Bathurst, b. Hiil.. 2 
. HOrstend, NOt OUL........0.00cs00 t3 b. Hillyard...... 46 
: McGiveren, c.and b. Hill... 2 
Te 
WD secccepsdcmedaeiewa roc 55 Totals. .....0. 125 


The concluding contest of the tour was play- 
ed against a fifteen of Massachusetts, on the 
Lowell grounds, October 6th and 8th, the result 
being another victory for the visitors by an in- 
nings and 19 runs. His Lordship again won the 
toss and decided to bat first, on a wicket that 
was in first-class condition. The first three 
wickets of the visitors went down quickly, for 
but one run, but matters improved after that, 
and 176 had been made at the fall of the 
last wicket. An excellent stand was made by 
De Trafford, during which he compiled 75 runs. 
Mordaunt also batted in good form for 44, 
playing steadily all through his innings. Lord 
Hawke, the only other double-figure man, bat- 
ted very freely, placing another hit clean out of 
the grounds. 

Chambers bowled in remarkably good form, 
taking 9 wickets for 77 runs. 

The home team, on their turn at thie bat, 
went all to pieces, and were disposed of for the 
small total of 53, Hillyard taking 9 of their 
wickets for 15 runs, and Bathurst 5 for24 A 
follow-on was necessary, in which the home 
team made considerable improvement, running 
up their total to 104. R. Fairburn and P. H. 
Clarke both played fine innings. The bowling of 
the visitors was well on the wicket, and Whit- 
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well took 5 for 20, Bathurst 4 for 22, and Hill 
4 for 27 The home team, although well up in 
their bowling, were decidedly weak in batting, 
almost all the men losing confidence when at 
the wicket. The scores follow : 


LORD HAWKE’S TEAM. 


J. L. Hill, b. Cham bers.oce...ccccccsccce ne ate 
cw Bathurst, b. Chambers 

Sa ucas, b. 

J. Mordaunt, c. Smith, b. Chambers 

W. Wright, b. Shepherdson 

E. De Trafford. c. and b. Chambers . 

Lord Hawke, b. Wright 

K. McAlpine, b. Chambers 

G. W. Hillyard, b. Chambers......... 
S. Robinson, c. Shepherdson, b. Chambers........ 
F. Whitwell, st. Comber, b. Chambers 

G. R. Bardswell, not out.... .. .. 

Basa s0s peo nankndtncthCeebEsae NT ebbeleesaces bane 


A. 
L. 
R. 
G. 
C. 
Cc. 


Totals 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


First Inning. 
H. Comber, c. Robinson, b. 
‘Bathurst.... 
. Smith, b. Bathurst. 
Fairburn, c. Hillyard 
T. —— c. Mordaunt, b. Bat- 


Mu K. akon b Hillyard. 

L. Mansfield, c. McAlpine, 
Hiilyard nt 

P. H. Clarke, c. Bardswell, 
Bathurst 6 

G. Wright, c. - Hillyard, ‘pb. Bat- 
DUPE. ....5 


Second Inning. 


b. Bathurst. 
b. Whitwell 


b. Hill 

e. Wright, b. Hill.. 
c Bardswell,b. 
Whitwell ....... 0 
b. Whitwell 


ec. Bardswell,b. 
Whitwel... ; 
not out 


L. Haughton, b. Hillyard.. : 
CG; ee b. Bat.” 


. Sharpe, b. Hillyard 
J. Fairburn, c. and b. Hill- 
yard.. 
H. Shepherdson, | c. Bardswell, 
b. Hillyard 
R. Cracknell, not out 
= c. McAlpine, b. Hill. > 


LJ. Hare b. Hillyard 
Dn okcwapicine sca: aacesere eas 


hu 3 
st. Ww = b. — 

hurst 
1. b.w. 
ec. 


sb. W hitwell o ° 
Bardswell, b. 
Bathurst......... 
c. Bathurst, b. Hill : 
Run out I 
PEMA  civickccasveee 19 


Totals ROM: «. -0s4k000 104 


CANADA V. UNITED STATES. 

The twenty-first annual international match 
between the United States and Canada, played 
at Wissahickon, Philadelphia, September 17th 
and 18th, terminated in a draw, owing to rain 

The Canadians won the toss and took the 
wicket, giving a good exhibition of batting, the 
total of 155 being a very fair showing against 
the excellent bowling, but the fielding was only 
fair. The United States team, in their turn at 
the bat, had made 177 for the toss of nine 
wickets when play finished. Wood, Biddle, 
Clark and Bohlen had all done well at the bat ; 
but Patterson, who has usually been of great 
assistance to the team, was bowled for 3. Laing 
and McGiverin were in first-class form with the 
ball, the former taking six wickets for 69 runs, 
and the latter three for 47. The scores follow : 

CANADA. 
P.C Goldingham, c. Patterson b. King 
A. FP. R. Martin, c. Muir b. Baily........ccsccccccsscees 23 
Rev. F. W. Terry, “ Clark 
1: M. Laing, b. Kin 

. S. Lyon, c. Wood b. Baily 
, Horstead, c. King b. Baily 
W. J. Kenney, c. Biddle b. King... 

T. Martin, b. Clark 

W. W. Jones, c. Biddle b. Patterson............ 5 
W. K. Wadsworth, not out 

H. B. McGiverin, b 

Extras 


UNITED 

S. Patterson, b. Laing 

M. Wood, |. b. w., b. McGiverin 
Ww. Noble, b. ETE ARS tO 
H. Bohlen, c. and b. McGiverin.. 
W. Clark, Jr., c. Jones b. Laing 
i W. Muir, b. Laing . 
*. W. Ralston, c. Terry b. Laing 
L. Biddle, b. 

W. Brockie, c. Horstead b. Laing 

. B. King, not out 

. P. Baily, not out 
Extras 


G. 
A. 
Ww. 
F. 
E. 


Total 
TURNER. 


GOLF 


ANDREW'S CLUB, YONKERS. 

The final in the foursomes, left over at the 
tournament, was played October 26th. The 
count was by holes, not the total of strokes. The 
contestants were T. C Ten Eyck and W. E. 
Hodgman against J. B. Upham and L. B. Stod- 
dart. The latter pair won, four up and two to 
lay 

The fifth monthly handicap scores were : 

First Second 

round. round. 
Armstrong.. 52 
= 
58 
51 


ST. 


Handi- 

Score. 
106 
106 
125 
117 
119 
116 
143 
138 
142 
117 
164 


G. E. 15 
13 
18 
39 
TO 
16 
36 


27 


Townsend.. 

E. Hodgman. 
John Reid 5 
Daniel Chauncey.. 
H. O. Tallmadge 
T. L. Mason 
H. W. Taft re 27 
A. L. Livermore... 4 
G. L. Stebbins..... 36 

The John Reid championship has quite a rep- 
utable antiquity in golfing annals, for its sixth 
annual contest took place November 6th The 
links were heavy and out of twelve contestants 
the final was between David L. Henderson and 

.B. Upham. The former won by three strokes. 
~ he course was four times around the nine 
holes. 


Qo 


cap. Total. 


54 


COUNTRY CLUB, BROOKLINE, MASS. 

In torrents of rain a dozen of the entrants to 
the open tournament of the Country Club com- 
pleted the full two rounds, November 2d. The 
play was, of course. slow, with the following 
results : 

First 
round. 


Second 
round. 
46 
49 


Total. 
100 
102 
10s 
108 
III 
112 
114 
114 
IIs 
117 
117 
130 


A. L. Livermore 
T. Wattson Merrill 
Laurence Curtis 
F. Stancliffe 

E. D. Jordan, Jr 
D. G. Henderson 
C. W. Barnes 

S. H. Bennett 


Morristown.—The silver cup presented by 
Miss Susan de Forest Day was won October 
2oth, the second day of the tournament by 
Mrs. William Shippen, with a score of 54. The 
other scores were: Mrs. Arthur Dean, 55; 
Miss Loie Raymond, 55; Miss Gertrude Hoyt, 
60; Miss Louise Field, 62; Mrs Henry P. 
Phipps, 63; Mrs. J. B. Dickson, 63; Miss Alice 
D. Field, 63; Mrs. Elliott Smith, 65; Mrs. 
Mahlon Pitney, 69; Miss Walker, 72; Mrs. 















Egerton Brown, 73; Mrs. Arthur C, James, 
74; Miss Raymond, 80; Miss S. S. McEckron, 
0. 

On the third day the associate members of 
the club played for a cup presented by Mrs. H. 
McK. Twombley. The scores were: Mr. W. 
Shippen, 76; Mr. R. H. Phipps, 79; Mr. A. 
Whitney, 83; Mr. J. R. Brinley, 85; Mr. B. L. 
Chandler, 87; Mr. W. Allston Flagg, 88 ; Mr. 
W. Bard McVickar, 90; Mr. J. B. Lowell, 90; 
Mr. R. H. Thomas, 93; Mr. G. J Little, 95; 
Mr. G. G. Frelinghuysen, 1o5 ; Mr. J. H. Dar- 
rach, 111; Mr. R. H. Williams, 119. 

Hohokus, N. J.—The links of Hohokus, 
established in 1893, the oldest club in the State, 
have been rearranged and improved. 

Lakewood.—A golf club has been organized 
here, and the game promises to become very 
popular. The club has already secured desir- 
able ground and commenced work on the links 
so that the first game may be played at an 
early date. Among the men interested in the 
new organization are Messrs. Lynch, Morse, 
Ker and Dunn. Mr. Dunn is an expert player 
and will coach the other members. 

Lenox.—The Golf Club has leased the 
grounds of Dr. Greenleaf for three years, and 
play was continued all through October, 
Robert Phifer has reduced the record, making 
the nine links in forty-five strokes. Mr. H. P. 
Rogers has gone around in forty-nine strokes 
and Joseph W. Burden in fifty-one. Miss 
Constance Parsons has been around the course 
in seventy-eight strokes, and Mrs. de Heridia 
in eighty. 

Hollywood, N. /.—Ina game played on these 
links October 28th, Walter G. Murphy, of New 
York, made a phenomenal drive of 280 yards, 
The contestants were Walter G. Murphy, of 
New York, and Edward S. Lattimer, of Wil- 
mington, N, C., as partners, against Harry B. 
Moore, Jr., of New York, and Julian Ranger, 
an English expert. The former won bya score 
of three holes up, two to play ; referee, John 
S. Hoey ; the stakes, a dinner and expenses for 
a party of twelve. 

Meadowbrook.—Miss Anna Sands won the 
silver cup (October). Mrs. Wm. B. Duncan, 
second, and Miss May Bird, third. Mrs. 

August Belmont, Mrs. Potter, Miss Livingston, 
Mrs. Ogden Mills, Mrs. Ripley, Miss Beekman 
and Mrs. Smith Hadden contested. 

Tuxedo.—The Ladies’ Cup, presented by Mrs, 
Pierre Lorillard, Jr., for best score in month of 


YACHTING. 








October, seven hcles (Nos. 1, 2, 3,4, 5,6 and 
10), was won by Mrs. H. McVicker, score 60, 
Miss Preston scored 62; Miss Porter 78; Mrs, 
Kent 84. 


PHILADELPHIA COUNTRY CLUB. 

Their first invitation handicap tournament, 
November 4th, attracted eighteen competitors 
and was won by George D. Fowle, of the 
Devon Golf Club, who made the circuit of the 
links in 60 strokes. He had 18 for handicap 
leaving his net score 42. The full score follows: 


. Handi- Net 
Name. Club. Strokes. cap. Score. 
George D. Fowle, 
Devon Golf Club..........e000e 60 18 42 
B. E. Tilghman 
Ret lewboid. Club $O000 -ccceccces 75 20 55 
ew 
Philadelphia ‘Country Club.... 65 9 56 
Dr. Charles Claxton, 
University Club.......cceseeces 58 scratch 58 
J. Frank McFadden 
oe. Constry Club.... 74 16 58 
E. H. McCullough, 
Philadelphia Podutey Club.... 78 20 58 
Mahlon Hutchinson, 
Devon Golf Club.............+. 73 14 59 
Edward D. Toland, 
Philadelphia Country Club.... 80 20 60 
. B. McKinley, 
“Germantown Cricket Club..... 71 Ir 60 
P. S. P. Randolph, 
Philadelphia Country Club.... 79 16 63 
Marcellus Coxe 
Devon a CAED. ccccccsecccsee 8 14 67 
S. Jamiso 
Merion Cricket Club... ..ccs0e 85 16 69 
L. C. Altemus, 
Devon Golf Club...........0.+. 88 18 7° 
Lewellyn Barry, 
Devon Golf Club............00 87 11 76 
Robert Toland, 
Philadelphia Country Club.... 108 20 88 
H. A. Smith, 


Rittenhouse Club............... 19 93 

Wilson Catherwood, Devon Golf. Club; M. A. Wil- 
cox, Philadelphia Country Club : William Hunt. Jr 
Rittenhouse Club; . Wiltbank, Philadel 
Country Club, and S. Lewis, Jr., Rittenhouse Club, 
withdrew. 


New Windsor, N. Y. is the latest addition 
to the list of Golfers’ Club. The following are 
the officers: President, John Harper; vice- 
president, A. Fillmore Hyde; secretary and 
treasurer, Chauncey F. Kerr; captain of tne 
links, Fred Sneff. J. Abner Harper, Franklin 
Harper, Howard Sweetzer, Francis y 
William H. Harris, Noah Slee and A. H. 
Havemeyer are among the members. The 
new club held a handicap tournament Novem- 
ber 6th. C, TURNER. 


YACHTING. 


NEW YORK YACHT CLUB. 

A regular meeting of the New York Yacht 
Club was held at the club house October 24th. 
Vice-Commodore Brown presided. The only 
business of any importance was the election of 
a nominating committee to draw up a ticket for 
the annual collection. The names of the com- 
mittee are William P. Douglas, E. E, Chase, 
James D. Smith, J. Rogers Maxwell, John R. 
Platt, Gouverneur Kortright, Fordham Morris, 
C. McK. Leosser, Harold A. Sanderson and L. 
Vaughn Clark. 

Twenty-two gentlemen were elected members, 

Mr. L. Vaughn Clark announced that the 


yachtsmen of New London were preparing for 


a yachting week at that popular aquatic resort 
immediately after the University boat races. 
There is no doubt that Vice-Commodore 
Brown will be the next commodore of the club. 
Mr. E. D. Morgan has taken a hunting-box for 
the season near Melton Mowbray and will 
spend next year abroad. Mr. Brown has pur- 
chased the British steam yacht Sy/vza, an iron 
oak of 190 tons Thames measurement, 130 
feet long between perpendiculars with a beam 
of 18 feet and a depth of 9 feet 5 inches. She 
was designed and built by Messrs, A. Stephens 
& Sons, of Glasgow, in 1882. Her American 


crew were sent to Southampton to bring her to 
New York. 





A NEW YACHT CLUB. 

The Neptune Yacht Club, of New Rochelle, 
was organized October 29th at the home of Mr. 
L. C. Ketchum. Its constitution, by-laws and 
racing rules much resemble those of the Sea- 
wanhaka Corinthians. The following officers 
were elected: Acting commodore,.Charles M. 
Connolly; treasurer, Arthur Townsend ; secre- 
tary, Robert T. Badgly; trustees: Charles M. 
Connolly, Arthur Townsend, Robert T. Badgly, 
L C. Ketchum and A, E. McArthur, The 
sailing committee consists of T. Fleming Day, 
E. Burton Hart and F. M. Freeman. The 
headquarters of the club will be on the lower 
harbor, inside of Glen Island. The club al- 
ready has fifty members. Its dues are ten dol- 
lars a year and its burgee is a white pointed 
flag with a red cross on it outlined with blue. 


RACING IN THE MEDITERRANEAN, 

Two Americans are responsible for the great 
success of the yachting carnival at Nice and 
Cannes last year. I refer to Messrs. James 
Gordon Bennett and Ogden Goelet, who, by 
the richness and number of the prizes they pre- 
sented, attracted a large fleet to the Mediter- 
ranean. The Prince of Wales sent the Arz- 
tannia, and thus added éclat to the events. 
Other distinguished yachtsmen followed his 
example. 

Last season, brilliant as it doubtless was, 
will be eclipsed by that of 1895. Nice and 
Cannes have already arranged for their re- 
gattas, or rather aquatic carnivals; Marseilles 
has issued its programme and Tangier talks of 
doing likewise. From present ‘prospects, it 
seems highly probable that the largest fleet of 
steam and sailing yachts that ever passed by 
the Pillars of Hercules, will rendezvous at Nice 
next March. 

Many American yachts will be seen there. 
Two are there now, the Namouna and Vatl- 
iant ; Vigilant may go. S#ritanniza is under- 
stood to be fitting out for her perilous passage 
across the Bay of Biscay. Mr. A. B. Walker’s 
big cutter will soon be ready for her voyage, 
and Satanita has been sought after by several 
French yachtsmen who wish to buy her. All 
the cups and prizes given by Messrs. Bennett 
and Goelet are to be sailed for under the Yacht 
Racing Association rules, which is eminently 
fair and just, as nearly all the yachts likely to 
compete for cups and cash were built under the 
measurement of the Association. 


MR. HOWARD GOULD’S 20-RATER. 

The 20-raters made a most interesting class 
in England last year, so much so that Mr. 
Howard Gould with commendable pluck and 
enterprise has determined to try his fortune 
with a yacht of that size. Work has been al- 
ready started on her, and she will be launched 
early in April from the yard of the Herreshoff 
Company, at Bristol, R. I. Then she will be 
taken across the ocean to try conclusions with 
the British 20-raters. 

So far as can be discovered the over-all 
length of this 20-rater will be about 60 feet, with 
45 feet on the water-line. Her construction 


will be strong and light, with frames of oak and 
a double skin of mahogany. She will have a fin 
of Tobin bronze. 

The British 20-raters at present in existence 
that are considered the faster are Mr. F. B. 
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Jameson's Luna and Mr. A, B. Walker’s Thel- 
ma. Both were designed by Mr. William Fife, 
Jr. Luna last season won 20 first, 9 second and 
3 third prizes out of 53 starts. Zhe/ma started 
42 times, winning 6 first, 9 second and 4 third 
prizes. Lord Dudley’s /zyounz out of a similar 
number of starts to 7he/ma won 13 first, 5 
second and 2 third prizes. ._Lord Lonsdale’s 
Deirdre started 46 times and won 13 first, 18 
second and 2 thirds. 

In addition to these, several new boats will 
make their appearance next season, and the 
class is sure to prove highly popular, the ad- 
vent of Mr. Gould’s yacht adding interest and 
excitement to the sport. It will be remembered 
what a splendid record the Herreshoff 10-rater 
Dakotah made last season in British waters. 
Mr. Gould hopes that the new 2o0-rater wiil be 
favored with similar good fortune. She will be 
manned forward and aft by Americans. 


NOTES OF STEAM AND SAIL. 

Mr, William A. Slater’s new auxiliary steam 
yacht sailed from New London October 24th, 
on a cruise round the world, to be gone two, or 
perhaps, three years. 

Mr. Charles Fletcher, of Providence, R. L., 
has exchanged the steam yacht Sentinel for 
Mr. W. C. Dickson’s steam yacht Seneca. 

Mr. W. L. Lockhart has bought from Mr. 
David Dows the steam yacht Staring. 

Mr. H. C. Wintringham has designed a shoal 
draft yawl for Mr. H.M Billings, of New York, 
for use in Florida waters. She will be 52 feet 
over all, 38 feet on the load-water line, with a 
beam of 14 feet 3 inches and 19 inches draught. 

The celebrated cutter J/adge, designed by 
Watson, and sent out to this country in 1881, 
where she carried all before her, has been 
broken up. 

Mr. J. McCormick has sold his cutter /szs to 
Mr. J. J. McCue, and Mr, Leroy Fales has sold 
the cutter Va/kyr to Mr. H. L. Witherson, of 
New London. 

The fine old schooner Ruth, owned by Mr. 
Henry Marquand, will hardly be recognized 
next season, when she will appear in all the 
glory of a modern stern. 

The Jamaica Bay Yacht Club has elected the 
following officers for 1895 : Commodore, H. F. 
Hewlett ; vice-commodore, Louis  Bossert ; 
rear commodore, William Scheer; treasurer, 
L. M. Pearsall; financial secretary, L. D. 
Burnham ; recording secretary, Louis Pfing ; 
measurer, J. Van Alen; fleet surgeon, Dr. J. 
Mayer; board of trustees, H. F. Hewlett, 
Louis Bossert, William Scheer, O. L. Schwenke, 
C. E. Pearsall, Philip Leibinger, J. C. Lefferts, 
Charles Engert and John Landmann 

The Stevens Yacht Club, composed of stu- 
dents of the Stevens Institute, Hoboken, has 
now 137 members and a fleet of 46 yachts. Its 
officers for 1895 are: Commodore A. A. Dal 
Molin; vice-commodore, B. C. Clark; rear 
commodore; W. W. Ward; secretary, S. A. 
Hasbrouck ; treasurer, C. H. Hunt; fleet 
captain, F. E. Overton; measurer, F. R. Cham- 
bers, Jr. 

THE AMERICA’S CUP CHALLENGE. 

The information at present made public re- 
lating to Lord Dunraven’s proposed challenge 
is so imperfect as to be historically unreliable, 
and I therefore postpone my observations on 
the subject. A. J. KENEALY. 




















ROWING—FOOTBALL. 


ROWING. 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY, 

The annual Fall class races were rowed Oc- 
tober 24th on the Charles River, above Harvard 
Bridge. The course was one mile, straightaway, 
and the men used barges instead of shells. 

Sophomores,— Little (bow), Sleeper, Elder, 
White, Phelps, Williams, Kernan, Cornwell 
(stroke), Orton (coxswain), 1. 

Juniors. — Frothingham (bow), Wadsworth, 
Greenough, Lyman, Barrett, Shea, Forbes, 
Kales (stroke), Day (coxswain), 2, by a quarter- 
length. 

Seniors.—Brown (bow), Raymond, Pool, Irv- 
ing, Fairbanks, Capen, Smith, Ninde (stroke), 
Frazer (coxswain), 3, by several lengths. 

When Captain Fennessy issued his customary 
call for candidates, the responses were at first 
few and slow, but interest increased from day 
to day, and he has now plenty of material from 
which to begin the task of selecting the crews 
of 1895, both University and Freshman. During 
the pleasant weather in early November the 
University crew were on the river daily, the 
order being usually Forbes (bow), Bullard, 
Lewis, Fennessy, Duffield, Ga Town- 
send, Stevenson (stroke). In addition to these, 
there are about twenty candidates at work in 
the gymnasium and on the track. The Fresh- 
men candidates are also at their preliminary 
work. 

COLUMBIA ROWING CLUB, OAKLAND, CAL 

This club held its annual regatta October 16th 
on Sessions’ Basin, East Oakland, Alameda 
County, Cal. It is the oldest rowing club in 
Oakland, having a well-equipped boat-house 
and plenty of good boats. Its leading spirit is 
W. S. Goodfellow, a graduate of St. Peter’s 
College, Cambridge University, England, and 
a lawyer in large practice in San Francisco. 

As a boy he lived in New Zealand, and became 
expert in managing Maori canoes on the Wai- 
kato River. 

Four-oared shells.— H. H. Haight (bow), H. 
J. Knowles, G. W. Wheaton, W. S. Goodfellow 
(stroke), 1. F.S Stratton (bow), W. Witey, E. 
Buckleton, A. Smith (stroke), 2. H Miller 
(bow), P. Howard, G. Greenwood, W. Wheaton 
(stroke), 3 

W. S. Goodfellow won the ‘‘ bumping” race, 


F.S. Strat- 
ton, G. Wheaton and A. Smith gave an exhibi- 
tion of high diving. 


and George Wheaton the tub race. 


COLUMBIA COLLEGE. 

Their annual Fall class race was rowed 
October 27th, in eight-oared shells, with cox- 
swains. The course was on the Harlem River, 
between Macomb’s Dam Bridge and the Rail- 
road Bridge, a short mile, straightaway with 
the tide. 

Sophomores.—Pressprich (bow), Randolph, 
Putnam, Dobbins, Peck, Loew, Prentice, 
Pierrepont (stroke), Bull (coxwain), 5m. 21s 

Graduates.—Le Farge (bow), P. Richards, 
Taintor, Langthorne, Cornell, Harris, G. 
Richards, Lockwood (stroke), Hewlett (cox- 
swain), 5m. 39s. 

Freshmen.—Belden (bow), Benjamin, Smith, 
Keppel, Mortimer, Morris, Longacre, Machen 
(stroke), Van Voorhis (coxswain), 5m. 42s. 


YALE UNIVERSITY. 


Their annual Fall class regatta was rowed 
October 17th, on Lake Whitney, in eight-oared 
shells with coxswains. Course about one mile 
straightaway. 

First heat, Sophomores.—J. S. he lee sete eg 
2d, (bow), T. W. Miller, G. T. Nicholas, D. V 
Sutphin, H G. Campbell, Jr., S, Patterson, P. 
H. Bailey, J. H. Simpson (captain and stroke), 
H. G. Holcombe (coxswain), 4m. 52s. 

Juniors.—L. H_ Eicholtz, Jr. (bow), W. P 
Paret, P. R. Allen, A. W. Bingham, L. T. 
Hart, F. Billard, F. Coonley, T. S. Kinney 
(captain and stroke), G. L. Buist (coxswain), 2, 
by a length, 

Second heat, Academic Freshmen —F. G. 
Hinsdale (bow), D. F. Rogers, H. B. Wilcox, 
G. D. Montgomery, P. Whitney (captain), A. 
C. Ledyard, G. T. Marsh, H. — “acaaees (stroke), 
E. H. Betts (coxswain), 4m. 

Scientific Freshmen.—W. B Wood (bow), 
P. Drake, H. M. Ingham, E. F. Tweedy, 

Noyes, F.W. Simmons, G. Langford, E H. 
Brewer (captain and stroke), T. McK. Laughlin 
(coxswain), 2, by a few feet. 

Final heat, a handicap, Scientific Freshmen, 
two lengths and a-half, 4m. 53s. Sophomores, 
scratch, 2, by half a length. Coxswaln. 


FOOTBALL. 


FOOTBALL IN THE SOUTH.* 

The month of September is quite warm in 
the South, and the football men are unable to 
enter into vigorous work so soon as those far- 
ther North. The results are that the personnels 
of the elevens are not known so soon, and the 
— games are played at least two weeks 

ater 

The University of Virginia has outstripped 
her rivals in the South again this season. Cap- 

tain Penton and coach John Poe found on hand 

all of last year’s players except left end Bow- 
ry left guard Massie, Early at center, and 
quarter back Harper. Fortunately Taylor, who 
came from Johns Hopkins, proved a good man 
for quarter. Burlinghame went in at left 





*For historic article on “‘ Football in the South,” see 
pages 257-264. 


guard, and his game has made the orange and 
blue adherents almost forgetful of Massie. 
Mudd has been finally located at left end and 
has proven a hard, vicious tackler and very dis- 
astrous to opposin interference. At center 
James G. Blaine, 3 and Cockrell are being 
used interchangeably, though Cockrell is doubt- 
less more valuable. The work of the eleven 
has been of avery high grade, when it is re- 
membered that it was deprived of the coaching 
services of Poe early in the season by his severe 
illness. 

The first two games resulted in empty vic- 
tories for Virginia. Richmond College was 
overcome at Charlottesville, 48-0, and Baltimore 
City College was beaten a week later, 36-0. 
October 15th, Princeton was met in Baltimore, 
and the Jerseymen won with the small score of 
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12-0 in twenty-five minute halves. Prince- 
ton’s play in Baltimore was not of her cham- 
pionship character, but the small score must 
not be attributed solely to that, for Virginia 
played good, strong football, and had their of- 
fensive work been equal to their defensive they 
would surely have scored and probably tied. 
On the following Thursday, in Richmond, Rich- 
mond College again went down before Virginia. 
This game was characterized by much question- 
able conduct upon the part of players on 
either eleven. ‘The score was 28-0. Two days 
later Johns Hopkins came to Charlottesville and 
was overwhelmed by a score of 76-0. Bosher 
appeared at left tackle in this game, in place of 
Ramsburgh, and made a favorable impression, 
his running being particularly strong. He has 
since then divided the honors with Ramsburgh. 
Taylor’s interference was superior. October 
26th, Virginia not only held the Pennsylvanians 
down to 14 points but scored 6 points herself, 
through the aid of something of a fluke on the 
part of Brooke. The tackling of Price, John- 
son, Jones and Bosher was strong and skillful. 
The running of Mudd and Jones was hard, fast 
and difficult to stop, while it must be said that 
the punting of Pope rivalled that of Brooke in 
this game, and that of Burt in the Princeton 
contest. November 3d, Rutgers came to Char- 
lottesville and Virginia easily took the game, 
20-4. 

Virginia's game is harder and livelier than 
any hitherto developed by a Southern eleven. 
Had Poe remained well and been with the men 
throughout the season it would have proven 
even stronger. The line-up of the eleven is as 
follows: Mudd, left end; Bosher, Ramsburgh, 
left tackles; Burlinghame, left guard; Cockrell, 
center; Penton (capt.), right guard; Hicks, 
right tackle ; Price, right end ; Taylor, quarter ; 
Johnson, right half; Jones, left half; Pope, 
full; Blaine, sub. center, and Groner makes a 
strong sub. half-back. 

Football prospects at the University of North 
Carolina at the opening of the season were by 
no means bright. But three of the players of 
the 1893 team were in college, and the other 
material was with few exceptions distressingly 
light. Baskerville was made captain, and 
under his leadership and the coaching of V_ K. 
Irvine, of Princeton, the men began training. 
Baskerville went to full-back, where his work 
has been satisfactory so far. Guion resumed 
his old place at left guard, and this season he 
has done some good work in running with the 
ball and has broken through with success. 
Pugh was at last prevailed upon to come out 
and take his former position at left tackle, 
where his play this season has hardly compared 
with that of 1893. Sharp, substitute center last 
year, succeeded Murphy at that place, but has 
not yet proven the great center that Murphy 
was. Of the others little isto be said. Merritt 
is right end ; Baird, right tackle ; Collier, right 
guard ; Gregory, left end; Stanley, quarter ; 
Stephens, left half, and Moore right half. 

North Carolina’s first game was played Octo- 
ber 12th, ‘‘ University Day.” The Agricultural 
and Mechanical College team was defeated 44-0, 
in a one-sided, crudely played contest. These 
same teams met again on the 2oth, and North 
Carolina again won, but with the reduced score 
of 16-0. October 24th, Trinity came to Chapel 
Hill and was defeated 28-0, the worst they were 


ever beaten. This gave the State champion- 
ship to the University. In this game the inter- 
ference of Collier and Merritt, the 45 and 35 
yard runs to touchdowns of Guion and Stephens 
respectively, and the generally fine play of Bas- 
kerville, were the features. October 27th the 
eleven went to Ashville to meet the University 
of the South. North Carolina won handily by 
a score of 36-4. The team play of the Chapel 
Hill eleven showed marked improvement over 
any previous exhibition, and the individual 
work of Stanley at quarter, and half-back Moore, 
was noticeable for its excellence. The Univer- 
sity of the South’s players were lighter than the 
men from the North State, and their line was 
easily broken and driven back. After this game 
the North Carolinians met Lehigh at Bethlehem, 
Pa., October 31st, being defeated 24-6. Guion 
in this game made a phenomenal run of 85 
yards. November ist the team played Rutgers, 
and was finally beaten 5-0, Rutgers’ full back 
dropping a pretty goal from field and thereby 
scoring the only points. North Carolina then 
came to Washington and lined up against 
Georgetown, winning by a score of 20-4. In 
this struggle Guion played a superb game, his 
breaking through being particularly fine and his 
running well nigh marvelous. Collier also did 
well, and Moore played a hard game with sus- 
tained success, " 

Vanderbilt’s eleven, which is undoubtedly by 
far the strongest in her football history, lines 
up as follows: Tuttle, left end; Kittrell, left 
tackle; Burch, left guard; Hughes, center ; 
Hildebrand, right guard; Fitzgerald, right 
tackle; Gaines, right end; Keller (captain), 
quarter ; Dortch, left half; Boogher, right half; 
Connell, full-back ; Malone, sub. quarter. The 
men have been under the coaching of Thornton, 
ex-guard of Pennsylvania, and all, with one ex- 
ception, are regular players of the team of 1893. 
Vanderbilt will possibly rank next to Virginia 
in the South this season. Vanderbilt’s first 
game with the Memphis Athletic Club in Mem- 
phis, October 16th, proved a great victory for 
the Nashville men, they winning 64-0. Van- 
derbilt’s interference was good, but her line 
bucking proved to be her main strength. The 
work of Burch, Keller and Boogher, was very 
good, and Gaines also played a strong game. 
Center College of Kentucky came to Nashville 
on the next Saturday, and was defeated 6-0 
The tacklers and guards of Vanderbilt did good 
service. October 27th, Vanderbilt met her first 
and only defeat so far this season, the Louis- 
ville Athletic Club beating them 10-8. The 
umpiring was probably wrong in some in- 
stances, but had Connell kicked the goals the 
defeat would have been avoided. His punting 
this Fall has been strong and has ranked well 
with Pope's of Virginia, but his goal kicking 
has been lamentably weak. November 2d, Van- 
derbilt played the Alabama Agricultural and 
Mechanical College in Montgomery, and won 
handily by the score of 20-4. Last year Van- 
derbilt was defeated by this team. Gaines for 
Vanderbilt did some splendid running, and the 
work of Keller,Dortch and Boogher contributed 
to the victory. Full-back Smith, of the Ala- 
bama team, played a magnificent game The 
University of Mississippi fell an easy victim to 
Vanderbilt November roth. The score was 
40-0. Vanderbilt plays Sewanee in Nashville 
on Thanksgiving. 
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Of the other Southern colleges this season, 
the University of the South has played good 
football, but the team averages but 151 pounds. 
The candidates have been coached by Foss, ex- 
captain and half-back of Tufts College team, and 
he has done well with the material at hand. 

Sewanee’s chief game so far was with North 
Carolina, which resulted in a defeat for the 
Tennessee men, 36-4. 

Trinity, of North Carolina, is not playing so 
well as last season, owing to the loss of many 
of her old players ; and the few new and worthy 
applicants, Captain Durham, right end, and 
half-back Matubby, stand in favorable contrast 
to the other players. 

Alabama Agricultural and Mechanical Col- 
lege has some good men, The eleven has been 
coached by Hall, ex-guard of Princeton. 

Tulane University, in New Orleans, and the 
University of Mississippi, are manifesting in- 
creased interest in football, and have shown 
progress in their play. 

Of the Southern preparatory schools the Epis- 
copal High School and St. Albans, both of Vir- 
ginia, again stand easily at the head. 

Of the athletic clubs the Memphis, Louisville, 
Birmingham and Southern, of New Orleans, 
have presented elevens, and the Nashville Club 
will send an eleven overto Memphis on Thanks- 
giving to meet the M A.C.’s. The Southern 
and Memphis Clubs seem to be making extra 
efforts to put good elevens in the field. T. 
L. Bayne, a former Yale player of reputation, 
is captaining the Southern, and with him are 
associated Parker, Virginia’s full-back in 1892 ; 
Nelson, of Tulane; Bering, the fast short-dis- 
tance runner; Guthrie, Castanado, and other 
men of good football characteristics. Rhea, 
a very clever all-round player, is captaining 
and playing half-back on the Memphis Athletic 
Club team. Boggiano, at full, if properly 
trained, would be a superb player ; Trezevant, 
at half, is very spirited, a fast runner, but 
should be more watchful in his movements. 
Other good men are Rodet, at center ; Messick, 
of Yale, and Bowie, of St. Johns, guards. 

Virginia and North Carolina meet in Rich- 
mond on Thanksgiving Day, and on the same 
date Vanderbilt and the University of the South 
will battle on a gridiron in Nashville. New 
Orleans will witness a game between Tulane 
University and the University of Mississippi, 
and Atlanta and Birmingham will also see foot- 
ball played on that day. 

Football has lost none of its former popularity 
in the South, but on the other hand the games 
this season have been far better attended than 
in past years. Lovick PiERCcE MILEs. 

IN THE MIDDLE WEST. 

Since October 6th the football season has 
been at its height, and the universality with 
which the game is played testifies to its popu- 
larity. Universities, colleges, high schools, 
athletic clubs, and even the larger business 
houses of the cities have elevens in the field. 
Still, the absence of leagues and associations 
among the larger institutions naturally pre- 
vents the arousing of enthusiasm, which in its 
turn creates strong competition, especially 
where championship honors are to be contested. 
Ere another football season comes itis to be 
hoped that the larger colleges will form a 
league, for only by so doing can the game be 
developed to the Eastern standard. 


FOOTBALL, 


It has become apparent that the new rules, 
which were expected to develop more open or 
end playing, have not brought about the de- 
sired result. Very few teams have made any 
changes in their playing, except the abandon- 
ment of the momentum plays and the adop- 
tion of the regulation kick-off. Almost all the 
elevens are playing the rushing game with 
little kicking. 

The authorities of Northwestern University 
have not encouraged football during the past 
two years, and the team which started out this 
Fall with good prospects has disbanded. 

One of the evil results of having no controll- 
ing association was the unfortunate ending of 
the Wisconsin-Purdue game. Each team had 
its coach as an official. Balliet ruled off Cap- 
tain Lyman, of Wisconsin, for slugging, where- 
upon Captain Lyman took his men from the 
field and would not continue the game. Of 
course, the game was given to Purdue. Wis- 
consin had scored before Lyman was ruled off 
the field. 

The State University of Iowa eleven was not 
particularly fortunate on their Eastern trip. 
They made a tie score (18-18) with Chicago 
University, but were beaten 40-0 by Wisconsin. 

The following are some of the more im- 

ortant games that have been played thus far 
in the Middle West. 

Chicago Athletic Club 14, Illinois o. 

At Chicago, October 13th, this game was un- 
questionably one of the best games ever played 
in Chicago, The C. A. C. had practically the 
same team that made the Eastern trip, and 
played brilliantly. The collegians, though out- 
weighed, played a strong but unlucky game. 
It was an expensive game for Illinois. Cooper, 
their best end rush, was disabled for the remain- 
der of the season. 

Wisconsin 30, Chicago University o. 

At Chicago, October 20th, Stagg’s ‘‘ types of 
noble manhood” were easy marks for the 
Badger State collegians. Wiscsncina, with 
splendid team work and interference, a power- 
ful line, and backs that could both buck the 
line and work the ends, were too much for Chi- 
cago. Karel appears to be a remarkable half- 
back, and has a good side partner in Nelson. 
Captain Lyman is credited with good defensive 
playing. Captain Allen and half-back Nichols 
did most of the playing for Chicago, but the 
work of the team did not by any means come 
up to expectations. 

Minnesota 24, Purdue o. 

At Minneapolis, October 27th, the game 
showed the better all around work of the Min- 
nesota boys, whose team work the Indiana col- 
legians seemed to lack. At no time was Pur- 
due threatening, except in the first part of the 
first half, when an attempt was made to kick a 
goal from the field. 

MICHIGAN, 22; KANSAS, I2. 

At Kansas City, November roth. Previous to 
the Cornell game, November 3d, Michigan con- 
fined their playing to the smaller colleges of the 
State, and were held to a 26-10 score by Albion 
College, October 13th. Michigan showed up 
poorly in the opening games but made a game 
struggle against Cornell. Michigan’s work 
against Kansas did not show as well as expected. 
Kansas claims to have had a crippled eleven in 
the game. Piatt and Senter are credited with 
the star playing. 
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TRANS-MISSISSIPPI FOOTBALL, 
This section is no exception to the spread of 


the football fever this year. In lowa, espe- 
cially, the smaller colleges, high schools and 
militia companies have organized teams. 
Buena Vista College, of Storm Lake, have won 
all their games and by scores which would 
make their team compare favorably with the 
Iowa Argricultural College team, which made 
such a good record earlier in the season. No- 
vember 3rd, I. A. C. played Des Moines Y. M. 
C, A. 16-4, and November 2d, Company ‘G,” 
Fort Dodge 12-6, thus maintaining their vic- 
torious career. Grinnell College was beaten 
by Minnesota 12-2, and by Nebraska 22-0, and 
beat Doane College, of Crete, Nebraska 8-4, 
and the Pastime Athletic Club, of St. Louis, 
12-0. The State Championship game between 
the University of Iowa and Grinnell occurred 
November roth and resulted in a victory for 
Iowa State University by a score of 6-0. 

Ottawa College, Kan., has reorganized the 
old Baker College team, and showed their 
metal by playing Kansas a tie game 6-6. 

IOWA, 14 KANSAS, 12. 

At Iowa City, November 3d. Only the one 
winning goal for Iowa was kicked in the whole 
play, and that within three’ minutes of the end 
of the game, by Collins, who, with Littig, did 
the star playing for lowa, Hester, the Kansas 
full-back, did their best playing. Most of the 
Kansas men are new players, as are also the 
Iowa men. lowa played without their captain, 
Sawyer, who was sick. Neither side played 
a brilliant game. The Kansas ends were in- 
vincible, and both lines good on defensive 
work, so that the ball changed hands on downs 
very frequently. 

From these two games it would look as 
though the pennant this year lies between Iowa 
and Missouri, with chances slightly in favor of 
Missouri. It will be noticed that Nebraska 
still insists on playing their coach. Kansas is 
coached by Hector Cowen, the Princeton center 
of 89. Nebraska is experiencing some diffi- 
culty from objections by the parents of some 
of the best members of its team. Both games 
show that, in the West at least, the new rules 
have not brought about the desired result of 
more end runs. In both games line smashes 
were depended on almost entirely 

MISSOURI, 18 ; NEBRASKA, 14, 

At Kansas City. November 3d, The contest 
was the most exciting ever witnessed inKansas 
City. The brilliant playing was done by Flippin 
and Yont, for Nebraska; and of Anderson, 
Gibson, Conley, Latimer, Shawan and the 
Thompsons, for Missouri. 

The larger gains were made by repeated 
smashes through the lines and good, well-block- 
edendruns. Missouri used both double and 
triple criss-cross plays several times, and with 
good results, for they always netted long gains. 

Missouri was in much better physical con- 
dition than Nebraska, and had the latter team 
winded long before the close of the game. 

H. F. KEnpaAtt. 
PACIFIC COAST. 

University of California and Reliance Ath- 
letic Club played a match October 13th, at the 
Haight street grounds, San Francisco, in the 
presence of a large and enthusiastic crowd. 
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The Reliance captain winning the toss, took 
the westerly goal, the University team having 
to face the afternoon sun and westerly .wind. 
The best piece of play in the first half was made 
by Walton, right half-back of the Reliance team, 
who cleared the left end, ran the full length of 
the field, and made a touchdown from which 
Whitehouse kicked a goal. A little later Ran- 
some of Berkeley secured a touchdown but 
Dean failed to kick the goal. 

In the second half goals were changed, and 
from a touchdown by Benson of Berkeley 
Dean kicked a goal. 

Next Berkeley scored two for a touchdown in 
goal for safety. The Reliance team now deter- 
mined to use their greater weight to the utmost, 
and Walton, Whitehouse and McMillan carried 
the ball across the field and secured a touch- 
down, from which Whitehouse kicked a goal, 
thus equalizing the score. 

The Berkeley team was six pounds lighter per 
man than their opponents, but they punted 
well, displayed more cleverness and did better 
team work than the Reliance men, who de- 
pended chiefly on their weight and strength. 

Stanford University and the Reliance Ath- 
letic Club played at the Haight street grounds, 
October 20th. The afternoon was rainy and 
the attendance light. The Rev. C. O. Gill, the 
Berkeley coach, served as umpire ; Pringle, the 
Reliance coach, was referee, and W. Olney, Jr , 
linesman. 

The Reliance captain won the toss, and the 
team played a rushing game from the very 
start, University having the wind against them. 
Walton, Whitehouse and McMillan, of the Re- 
liance eleven, played a very strong game ; 
Walton obtaining the first touchdown from 
which Whitehouse kicked a goal easily. On 
again kicking off, the University made a little 
gain at first, but soon McMillan got a second 
touchdown and Whitehouse a second goal. 
Before the first half was over, Walton made 
a third touchdown from which Whitehouse 
kicked a goal. 

During the interval the Stanford captain was 
recommended to put some fast light-weight 
men into histeam. Frankenheimer went on as 
half-back in place of Russell, and Harrelson 
took Coite’s position as quarter-back. Frank- 
enheimer made some fine runs and scored a 
touchdown ; but Cochrane failed to kick a goal. 
McCray tried three times to kick a goal from the 
field, but without success. The score at end of 
game was: Reliance A. C., 18; Stanford Uni- 
versity, 4. ARTHUR INKERSLEY. 

FOOTBALL IN THE EAST, 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA BEATS PRINCETON. 

Their annual match was played November 
roth, on the Fair Grounds, at Trenton, N. J., 
Pennsylvania winning by a score of 12 to 0. 

The afternoon was clouay and threatening, 
with a chilly, uncomfortable wind, and the turf 
was soft from recent heavy rains. About 11,- 
000 persons saw the game, and the seating ca- 
pacity of the stands was not fully taxed, as 
preparations had been made for a larger crowd. 

The wind was across the field, but shifted a 
little frequently, and seemed to favor Pennsyl- 
vania in both halves, 

The officials were: Referee—Laurie Bliss, 
Yale. Umpire—P. J. Dashiel, Lehigh. Lines: 
man—J. F. McClung, Lehigh. 
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Including changes made during the game 
the teams were as follows: 


PENNSYLVANIA, Wee. Age. Het. 
178 








C. M. Gelbert........0 WOE ONG ...0ccccecce 22 5-09 
O. F. Wagenhurst ....left tackle......... 178 23 5.10% 
W.G Woodruff.......left guard......... 198 26 é or 
Alfred E. Bull......... COMTOR, 20006005500 169 21 5.09 
C. M. Wharton........ right guard. . 208 23 6.03 

. H. Minds............right tackle 180 22 5.10% 
M. G. Rosengarten....right end.... - 161 21 5.10% 
C. S. Williams........ quarter-back..... 152 21 5.09 
M. Ba. GRIPOs cscccc000 left half-back and 

CADtAIN. 2.2... .026 188 22 5.10 
W. D. Osgood..... ..Tight half-back... 171 24 5.08% 
G. H, Brooks... c.ccc0e full-back......... 180 20 5.08% 
PRINCETON. 

©. Ty, BO: cccccacies left end. ......0..... 20 5.09 
Bic Fs TE soc sceerscee left tackle........ 22 6.03 
A L. Wheeler......... lett @uara .......00 22 6.00} 
T. Dudley Riggs....,.center......... ... 22 6.01 
Knox Taylor....... D opus ' 21 6.02 

» Bhs MMGUOE 0062000 if right guard..... 18 6.04 

angdon Lea....... _o 7 23 6.01 
Knox Taylor. ....§ right tackle..... 21 6.02 
T. G. Trenchard...... right end and cap- 

BR s . occsnscahes 150 2I 5.07 

Neilson Poe..... ..... quarter-back..... 140 21 5.09 
W. D. Ward... ...00+ | . 152 2 5.09 
" Rosengarten..... ‘ left half-back... { 157 

~ Ge, MOTHS. cccccces rer - § 158 2% 5.07 
H. W. Barnett...,__ ¢ Tight half-back. 5 153 20 5.09 
eee full ‘back......00. 156 21 5.09 





Princeton won the toss, and chose the east, 
which seemed to be the windward goal, but a 
quick slant of the shifting wind soon put them 
to leeward. 

Brooke's first attempt at a kick-off sent the 
ball out of bounds, and the next effort was 
caught by Cochran who gained twenty yards 
before he was stopped by Woodruff. 

After two gains of five yards each, Cochran 
punted to the forty-five yard line, and soon 
afterward Brooke returned the kick. Then 
Pennsylvania got the ball on four downs, and 
it was evident that Princeton had met their 
match, 

From this time until the end of the first half 
no score was made, but the ball was almost 
always uncomfortably close to Princeton’s goal 
line, and once a touchdown was avoided by 
only a few inches. Pennsylvania failed to ac- 
cept one or two good chances to kick a goal 
from the field, and one admittedly erroneous 
decision of the referee might have cost them 
dear. if the teams had been more evenly 
matched. 

During the second half, Ward, Morse and 
Lea, of Princeton, were disabled, and their 
places filled by Rosengarten, Barnett and Tay- 
lor. Woodruff was stunned just as the play 
ended. 

After a long series of short gains for Phila- 
delphia, made by steady aggressive play, 
Cochran punted into the crowd. As the ball 
rebounded near Princeton’s ten-yard line Will- 
iams picked it up, and ran across the goal-line 
for a touchdown. Brooke leisurely kicked a 
goal, and Princeton was beaten, just 15 
minutes after the beginning of the second half. 

Soon afterward Brooke tried for a goal from 
the forty-five yard line, but failed. 

After several minutes of lively play, usually 
in favor of Pennsylvania, Osgood got the ball, 
near Princeton’s ten-yard line, and with the 
aid of Knipe’s skillful interference, ran around 
Trenchard’s end and scored a touchdown, from 
which Brooke kicked the second and last goal 
of the game. 

Time was called with the ball down on 
Princeton’s thirty-five yard line. 


FOOTBALL. 





After scoring their first goal Pennsylvania 
played warily, taking few chances, and kicking 
whenever opportunity offered, not — to 
score more, but keeping the ball well away from 
their own territory to avoid any danger of a 
goal from the field. 

After the first ten minutes the result was 
never in doubt, and Pennsylvania’s team won 
easily. There was no reason why they should 
not, and many reasons why they should. They 
were heavier and stronger than Princeton, 
while equally active, expert and determined. 
Their punting was excellent, their tackling 
irresistible, their team-work well-nigh perfect, 
and their interference almost a revelation. 

The members of the winning team all agree 
that especial credit is due to their coach, G. W. 
Woodruff, who devised several new methods of 
interference, and taught them to his associates 
so thoroughly that their team work was equally 
accurate and effectual. 

There was more actual kicking at Trenton, 
November roth, than has been seen at any first- 
class game played during the past ten years. 
This was due, in some measure, to the new 
rules, but in greater degree to the fact that 
players are beginning to appreciate more fully 
the advantages of a kicking game. 

The full score of games between the two col- 
leges is now as follows : 

Princeton. Year. Pennsylvania. 
DC inkss 5 ccécses seer iisccecescheanawanssisaeensd ° 
© IB iy5:02i0.00:s00009000% REG sccceese xo soebeacenae .0 
2 goals, 4 touchdowns..1878,,....... $0006 ccceste- 200s ar) 
2 goals, 4 touchdowns..1878. ..... .cceeseeeeeees 1 goal 
o goals, 4 touchdowns..1879.........++- -.11 safeties 
1 touchdown, 3 safeties. 1880... .....60..eceeees 1 safety 
7 goals, 8 touchdowns. .1881.........eeccccececcsees — 
4 goals, 6 touchdowns..1881 
@ GORI, Ti TOUMERAOWRE. IRE. oo. 0:0:6:0050000000000800 saeco 
10 goals, 4 touchdowns.. 
39 points 
31 points.. 
76 points 
80 points.. 
51 points . 
JO POINS....00000000-000e8BBO 2. coove sdeewecceess sen. ad ° 
55 points.. 9 points 
28 points 6 points 
61 points 
48 points 
95 points 
63 points 
38 points.. 
4 points 
72 points 
18 points. 
6 points.. 
24 points.. 
+ eee - 
4 points........ eeeeveces 
© POMIB.s00.0- ccccverce 










PRINCETON AND CORNELL 


played a game on Manhattan Field, New 
ork, on Saturday, October 20, Princeton 
winning by a score of 12 to 4. Each team 
scored a touch-down in the first half, and the 
orange and black obtained another in the sec- 
ond. Both Princeton’s tries resulted in goals. 
The game was stubbornly fought, Cornell ex- 
hibiting unexpected power, and markedly de- 
monstrating the value of kicking. 


YALE AND LEHIGH 


played on the Polo Grounds, New York, No- 
vember Io, resulting in a score of 50 for Yale ; 
Lehigh o. Excepting as showing the Yale 
team to be in exceptionally perfect condition at 
an unusually early date, it was not significant. 

The Yale-Princeton match will be played 
December Ist, at Manhattan Field. 
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PHOTOGRAPHY. 


OVER-DEVELOPMENT, 

That circumstances alter cases was forcibly 
brought to my notice this Summer, Hitherto 
I have not hesitated to speak and write dispar- 
agingly of all mechanical or other aids to arriv- 
ing at correct exposures as absolutely prevent- 
ing that of which I have long boasted—the 
ability to decide, as if by instinct, to the frac- 
tion of a second just how long to give with 
any particular stop. But through fortune’s 
favor I was for weeks on an island in the 
Atiantic with generally blue sky and fleecy 
clouds above and the whitest of white sand 
below, and here my much boasted instinct at 
first signally failed me. Generally I prefer to 
make exposures only, during an excursion, 
even although it may extend over several weeks, 
leaving development till I can do it in the com- 
fort of my dark room at home. To please a 
friend, however, I developed the first half- 
dozen plates exposed here, and, although they 
had got only a short second with / 32, the first 
two were utterly lost through over exposure. 
The moral, of course, is, don’t trust to previous 
experience when photographing under new 
conditions. The remaining four plates were, 
however, made to give fairly good negatives, 
and as others may make a like mistake in over- 
development, a few words as to how it was 
done may be of use to them. The plates were 


first soaked for ten minutes in a two per cent.” 


solution of potassium bromide, and then, with- 
out washing, covered with a developer contain- 
ing in each ounce metol five grains, sodium 
sulphite twenty grains, sodium carbonate two 
grains, and potassium bromide, one grain. The 
image came up, after about a minute, more 
rapidly than I generally like, and the plate 
seemed to blacken all over in about three min- 
utes more, but the action was continued for 
another three or four minutes, and on being 
fixed gave an image fairly satisfactory, the only 
fault being a slight flatness, or lack of contrast. 
It was next bleached by mercuric chloride and 
blackened by sodium sulphite in the ordinary 
way, which so increased the contrast as to make 
a really good printing negative. 
CLOUD NEGATIVES. 

My readers will remember that in a previous 
‘record’ I spoke of the absolute necessity of 
printing in clouds in vacant skies, and of the 
desirability of letting no opportunity slip of 
making cloud negatives. Point O’ Woods, 
Long Island, is one of the very best places 
for the purpose that I have ever found. The 
broad Atlantic on one side and Great South 
Bay on the other afford almost a complete 
circle, and during the Summer there was 
hardly a day on which the ‘‘ castles in the air” 
were not eminently suited for photographic 
work, and on every day they were different 
from those that had gone before, But to make 
cloud negatives of the very highest degree of 
excellence one of two things is necessary, 
either an adaptation by which the clouds may 
be reflected into the lens by a sheet of black 
glass at a suitable angle, or a yellow screen, 
preferably placed behind the lens, by which 
the actinic effect of the blue sky is considerably 
lowered, so that the glorious masses of white 
cumuli may be fairly and faithfully represented. 
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One thing more, while not absolutely neces- 
sary, is a very decided improvement, viz., the 
backing of the plates. Anti-halation plates, 
that‘is plates already backed, are on the mar- 
ket, but the operation is so simple that the 
amateur may do it himself. A thickish dex- 
trine paste, deeply colored with burnt sienna, 
applied with a brush or small sponge on the end 
of a stick to the back of the plate, no matter 
how roughly, answers the purpose admirably ; 
and as, in a properly ventilated dark room, it 
will dry in half an hour, several dozens may be 
backed in the course of an evening. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC PRECIOUS STONES. 

In a paper read before the recent British 
convention held in Dublin, Mr. T. C. Hep- 
worth described a novel method, or arrange- 
ment, devised for photographing precious 
stones. In view of the recently proposed tariff 
arrangements, which would render necessary 
the photographing of jewelry in the possession 
of Americans leaving for Europe, to prevent 
duty being levied on them on their return, the 
process should interest both professional and 
amateur photographers. 
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The above cut shows the arrangement. B is 
a plate of glass on which the gems are laid, 
and C is a reflector, preferably of white card- 
board. Fis an opaque screen to cut off light 
when the apparatus is employed in making lan- 
tern slides from negatives. In the photograph- 
ing of gems, jewelry, cut flowers, which 
should be lighted from above, the shade F and 
reflector C are not used, and any suitable back- 
ground may be placed at the proper distance 
below the glass plate B, which should slide up 
and down, so as to secure any desired size of 
picture. If the stand be placed near a window, 
the object will be lighted from the sky. 

Jay S¥eE. 














KENNEL—ROD AND GUN. 


KENNEL. 


DES MOINES SHOW. 

Des Moines Kennel Club held its first annual 
show September 4th to September 7th, and 
scored a success. Veteran John Davidson 
judged, and Spratts patent attended to feed- 
ing. The principal winners in sporting classes 
were : 


Deerhounds : Highland Maxy. 


Borzois, open, dogs: Osmaday. Bitches: 
Zomoza, 

Greyhounds, bitches: Vera 

Foxhounds, ch., dogs: Ranger II. Open, 
dogs: Argonaut. Bitches: Bowsprit. 


Pointers, ch., dogs: Rush of Lad. Open, 
dogs (over 55 lbs.): Molton Banner, Game- 
ster. Bitches (over 50 lbs.): Emblem, Dogs 
(under 55 lbs.): Lad of Rush, Ned Stark. Pup- 
pies: Lass of Kippen, 

English Setters, open dogs: Cactus, Bald 
Rock. Bitches: Flower of Sulphur, Sousie. 
Puppies: Chris. 

Irish Setters, ch., dogs: Pride of Patsey, 
Montauk, Jr. Bitches: Elfreda. Open, dogs: 
Bob Jr., Patsey’s Pride. Bitches: Pride’s 
Beauty, Delphine. Puppies, dogs: Pat’s 
Gleam. Bitches: Pat’s Rose. 

Gordon setters, ch. dogs: Heather Lad, Leo 
B. Bitches: Lady Waverly. Open, dogs: 
Homer, Dan N. Bitches : Santa Marie, Dwight 
Effie. 

Irish Water Spaniels: Kitty of Cork. 

Fox Terriers, ch: open dogs: Wordsley 
Trapper, Raby Pitcher. Bitches: Lansdowne 
Trim, Lansdowne Divinity. Puppies: Lillay, 
Woodbury Gamester. 

Dachshundes, open, dogs: Nips. 
Red Riding Hood. 


PROVIDENCE SHOW. 

The bench show held at Providence, Septem- 
ber 18th to 21st, under the auspices of the 
Rhode Island Fair Association, was one of the 
great features of the big fair. Nearly five hun- 
dred dogs were benched. In sporting classes 
the chief winners were : 

Deerhounds, ch: Hillside Warrior. Open, 
dogs: Hillside McGregor, Hillside Raven. 
Bitches: Hillside Feodora, Hillside Heather. 

Russian Wolfhounds, ch.: Vinga. Open, 
dogs: Sorvanets, Adrooski. Bitches, equal 
first: Riga, Olivia. 

Greyhounds, ch: Bestwood Daisy. 
dogs: Spring of the Valley, Dallas. 
White Lily, Chips 

Foxhounds, ch.: Elite. Open, dogs: Deacon, 
Glider. Bitches: Daisy, Susie B. 

Beagles, ch., dogs: Forest Hunter. Bitches: 
Topsy S.. Dogs (over 13 in.): Ringleader, 
Robin. Bitches: Gypsy A., Belle of West 
Chester. Dogs (13 and under): Little Corpo- 


Bitches : 


Open, 
Bitches : 


Bitches : Lady of Denmark, Clio. 


ral, Blarney. 
Bitches : Tos- 


Puppies: Little Corporal, Kitt. 
sie. 

Pointers, ch., dogs: Duke of Hessen, 
Bitches: Woolton Game. Open, dogs (55 lbs. 
and over): Molton Banner, Hempstead Beau. 
Bitches : (so lbs. and over): Springside Nell, 
Emblem. Dogs (under 55 lbs.): Lad of Rush, 
Ridgeview Prince. Bitches (under 50 Ibs.) : 
Hempstead Blossom, Kent’s Belle. Puppies: 
Hedgewood Lass. 

English Setters, ch., bitches: Blue Nell. 
Open, dogs: Cactus, Leonard. Bitches: Maid 
Marian, Prima Donna. ae dogs: Saxon, 

I's 


Pendennis. Bitches: Ne Flora, Daisy 
Hunter III. 
Irish Setters, ch., dogs: Kildare. Bitches: 


Queen Vic. Open, dogs: Bob Jr., Pemberton. 
Bitches: Eudora, Lena, Puppies: Princess, 
Goldenrod. Gordon Setters, ch., dogs : Ranger 
B. Bitches: Princess Louise. Open, dogs: 
Homer S., Dixie. Bitches: Maid of Waverley, 
Santa Marie. Puppies, dogs: Kingmont, Joe 
Noble. Bitches: Flo Noble, Belle Noble. 

Field Spaniels (over 28 lbs) any color, ch.: 
Brantford Mohawk. Open. Maid, Gossip. 

Cockers, any color, ch.: Bim. Open, other 
than black: Brantford Rufus, Cousin Dick. 
Bitches: Floss, Judy. Black, open, dogs: 
Black Baby. Bitches: Miss Phyllis, Doddie. 
Puppies, dogs: Chub, Forest. Bitches : 
Taunty, Juanita II. 

Irish Water Spaniels: Kitty of Cork. 


Chesapeake Bays ch., dogs: Cleveland, 
Bitches: Bigelow’s Rose. Open, + Dea- 
con, Rough. Bitches: Tuckernock Favorite, 


Dimple. 

Fox Terriers, ch., dogs: Blemton Victor II. 
Bitches: Warren Captious. Open, dogs: 
Blempton Rasper, Beverwyck Royalist. Bitches: 
Warren Ripple, Warren Duty. Puppies, dogs: 
Warren Salesman, Blemton Fire Brand. 
Bitches: Hillside Dunnette, Hill Hurst Diana. 


AMERICAN COURSING CLUB’S MEETING. 


This club's eighth annual fixture was held at 
Huron, S. D., beginning October gth. The 
grounds were in good condition, hares were 
plentiful, and the sport was excellent through- 
out ‘The first event, The All-Age Stake, for 
all-age greyhounds, had twelve entries. In the 
final course, Mr. J. H. Rew’s bd. d. Frank 
Green (Sir Hugh—Fleet) beat Mr. A. P. Slo- 
cum’s Rendezvous (Major Glendyne—Daisy 
Dublin) and won. The American Coursing 
Derby, for greyhounds under eighteen months, 
had twenty entries. In the final course Messrs. 
Warren and Fish’s f. w. d. Glenlyon (Glenkirk— 
Gilda) beat Eastern Coursing Kennel’s Butter- 
flies (Royal Crest—Drytime) and won. 


ROD AND GUN. 


TO CURE GUN-SHYNESS. 

To the average sportsman a gun-shy dog is 
one of the most exasperating things under the 
sky. The possession of such a brute is a con- 
tinual trial of one’s patience and temper, and 
many a pup has found an unexpected bier 


through fooling with an angry man and a gun. 
Quite a number of the finest bred setter and 
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pointer puppies are extremely nervous, and re- 
quire most careful handling to make them useful 
dogs. Nervous puppies frequently must be en- 
couraged to take to field work, and.thus acquire 
that love of the gun which appears to be born 
in their stouter-hearted relations. They are very 
easily spoiled, and one rash move on the part 
of the trainer, such as firing near them before 
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they have grown accustomed to the report of a 
gun, may develop gun-shyness. Then, a fig 
for the puppy, unless it happens to fall into the 
hands of a man who possesses the patience 
of a Job and the temper of an angel There 
are degrees of gun-shyness, and a fair percent- 
age of the timid youngsters can be developed 
into useful workers by wise handling; but the 
worst cases, as a rule, are hardly worth bother- 
ing over Unless a puppy is well bred and of 
tip-top type it will hardly pay to treat him for 
gun-shyness. The better plan would be to put 
him, or give him, away, and secure a bit of 
sterner stuffto educate. Frequently, however, 
a shy one has to be schooled into usefulness, and 
I know of but one reliable method. I first 
tried it years ago, and while it did not secure 
me a first-class field dog, it cured gun-shyness. 
The dog in question was Laverack, and I’ve 
never gotten over my dislike for the strain. 
I got him when he was eighteen months old 
He was very handsome, fast, a natural ranger, 
had an excellent nose, and with it all was the 
meanest brute I ever tackled. What had 
caused his shyness I did not learn, but he was 
not afraid of the gun so long as it kept still. 
If I took him out without the gun, or if I carried 
the gun but did not shoot, he’d work like a 
trial king, range freely, and find birds in a 
fashion that promised grand things after I once 
got him down to business. But the first shot 
invariably knocked all the enthusiasm out of 
him and he would do nothing but slink along in 
my rear for an houror more. Finally, after 
wasting much time afield with him, I changed 
tactics. I had a muzzle-loading pistol and a 
supply of caps. I chained the dog and kept 
him fast till he was really hungry. Then I 
placed a pan of food a few yards beyond his 
reach and snapped a cap on the pistol. The 
dog was too eager for the food to pay serious 
attention to the crack of the cap. I snapped a 
second cap and at once handed him the food. 
As he fed I made much of him, patting his 
back and speaking kindly. When he had bolt- 
ed half the grub I took away the pan and 
tantalized him for a few moments. Then I 
snapped another cap and at once placed the food 
within reach. After three days of this treat- 


ment the dog understood that the report of the 
cap meant a meal. On the fourth day I puta 
pinch of powder in the pistol, and day by day 
the charge of powder was increased, until at 
length the dog would frisk about eager for a 
meal, when a full charge was fired. I then in- 
troduced the gun into the game. At first the 
dog didn’t appear to relish the use of the larger 
weapon, but inacouple of days he accepted the 
roar of a full charge of powder, wadded, as his 
dinner-bell. I was careful not to fire double 
shots when I again tried him on birds, but after 
two long sessions with the quail, all trace of 
gun-shyness disappeared. 

I was triumphant, but the triumph was short- 
lived. That dog developed an extraordinary 
disposition. He seemed to entirely lack the 
race’s grandest characteristic—love for man. 
He didn’t care a rap to be with me, or with any- 
body; utter selfishness stamped his every act. 
I believe that he secretly coveted gun and shells 
that he might follow his bent alone. One day 
this idea forced itself upon me with unusual 
power, and I gave the dog one shell as an ex- 
periment. He now, presumably, hunts by 
himself through the shadowy covers of the 
whence 

But, despite his sad end he demonstrated the 
value of the cap-food-and-pistol treatment in 
acase of gun-shyness. Nowadays we have 
nitro powder, less noise and less smoke, and the 
use of the new explosive greatly lessens the 
chance of scaring a nervous puppy during the 
first stages of his field education 

Ep. W. Sanpys. 

An important addition to the sportsman’s 
outfit has recently been made by the invention 
and perfection of the Layman Pneumatic 
Sporting Boat. It is made of high grade cot- 
ton and rubber gum, constructed both for 
wading and paddling. The boat cannot cap- 
size or sink, and has four air-chambers, each 
capable of sustaining a man in case the others 
should be punctured. There are numberless 
uses to which the Layman Pneumatic Sporting 
Boat may be put, but its chief service will be 
in co-operation with the rod and gun of the 
sportsman. Address American Rubber Boat 
Company, 487 Broadway, New York. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


J. H. H., Narragansett, R. I.—z. Jnform me 
the way to tell a counterfeit stamp? 2. Do 
you know of any book telling how,to pick out 


a good horse? 1. There is no method of ob- 
taining the desired skill, except by long experi- 
ence. 2. No book can teach that art, but much 
may be learned by reading Howden’s book, 
‘‘The Horse, How to Buy and Sell.” ($1.00 of 
Outinc Co., LTD.) 


G. L. A.—Js there a National Association 
of Croquet Players? Andif there ts, give 
the name and address of its secretary ?—N. 
L. Bishop, Norwich, Conn, 

J. Y., Detroit, Mich.—Your question is one 
relating entirely to a matter of business and 
not of sport. We must respectfully decline to 
advise on such matters. 

Cc. L. A.—We do not record the result of pro- 
fessional baseball. 
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F, W. Co., N. Y.--The lawn tennis cham- 
pionship of America, men’s singles, is held by 
Robert D, Wrenn : men’s doubles by C. Hobart 
and F. H. Hovey; women’s singles by Miss 
Helen Hellwig. The championship of Eng- 
land, men’s singles, by J. Pim; men’s doubles 
by W. and H. Baddeley, and the women's 
singles by Mrs. Hillyard. 

F. A. K., Yonkers.—1. You can obtain the 
information you require from Geo. W. Wood, 
Secretary, 318 Broadway, New York City. 2. 
You do not have to become a member of a club 
in the A. A, U. to compete in games held under 
its sanction. 3. The clubs do not arrange the 
fixtures about which you inquire until later in 
the season. 

J. F., Milwaukee, Wis.—Mr. N. G. Herreshoff 
is the inventor of the American catamaran. 
He built Amarythis, Arion, Teaser, John 
Gilpin and Tarantilla. 
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U.M.C AMMUNITION. 

















(TARGETS REDUCED TO ¥% Siz.) 


ALWAYS MAKES A HICH SCORE. 


Target No. 1.—10 Shots at 30 yards with .38 8S. & W. Revolver. 
Target No. 2.—10 Shots at 100 yards with .25 R. F. Stevens Rifle. 
Target No. 3.—10 Shots at 30 yards with .38 S. & W. Revolver. 
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HEMORRHACES., 


One drop of Pond’s Extract is worth 
more than a tablespoonful of 
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is a joyous season, but the ten- 
‘dency to over-indulge in rich cakes, 
pies, puddings, candies, etc., weakens the stomach, and 
brings pain and misery to many in the form of indi- 
gestion, biliousness, sick headache, and other ailments 
of a more or less serious character. To strengthen the’ 
stomach and increase digestion, take Ayer’s Sarsapa- 
rilla. It cures dyspepsia, debility, nervousness, and in- 
somnia. It is also the specific for scrofula and eruptive 
disorders. It is the best remedy for rheumatism, and 


the most potent restorative after any wasting sickness. 


Ayer’s ::; Sarsaparilla 
Admitted at 


THE WORLD’S FAIR. 
[SPESBESESECECEETECEETTETETTCTETETETTTTCTTOTTTTR 


’ 

ks AYER’S CHERRY PECTORAL 

In use for fifty years, is still the most popular and successful of all pul- 
monary medicines. Taken in the early stages of consumption, it checks 
further progress of disease, and even at a later period, it eases the dis- 
tressing cough, and enables the patient to procure much-needed rest. 
In emergencies arising from croup, pneumonia, bronchitis, sore throat, 
and whooping cough, it proves a veritable household blessing, affording 
prompt relief, followed by a certain cure. 


Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral, 


The Only Cough-Cure 
AT THE WORLD’S FAIR. 
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‘©THE PEOPLE OF THE Mist.”—Rider Hag- 
gard’s novels occupy an unique position in 
literature for originality and daring imagina- 
tion, ‘‘ THE PkopLe OF THE Mist” in nowise 
detracts from his right to be considered Ph actle 
princeps in his especial domain of fiction. 
[Longmans, Green & Co.] 

THE latest book by John Strange Winter is ‘‘A 
SEVENTH CHILD,” which deals in an interesting 
manner with second sight. This clever and high- 
ly imaginative story is one of the best works of 
this famous author. [J.Selwin Tait & Sons. ] 

‘AMONG THE TIBETANS,” by Isabella Bird 
Bishop, is an extremely interesting glimpse of 
life among the hardy borderers whose homes 
are in the well-nigh inaccessible fastnesses of 
the Himalaya Mourtains, and yet whose terri- 
tory is, for a short period each Summer, one of 
the main caravan routes from India to farther 
Asia. Illustrations by Whymper embellish the 
author’s text. A map would have greatly as- 
sisted it. [Fleming H. Revell Co.] 

‘* A HILLTop SuMMER,” by Alyn Yates Keith, 
is a bright story of a Summer sojourn in a 
country town, containing a keen appreciation 
of the humor and pathos in the lives of country 
folk, and clever descriptions of village life. The 
character drawing is especially strong, and 
shows the same insight into human nature 
which gave a charm to ‘tA SpINsTER’s LEArF- 
LETS,” the previous work by this author. The 
style is quaint and beautiful, the dialect being 
very successfully rendered. Delicately drawn 
and interwoven into the text and extending 
into the margins, are many appropriate half- 
tone vignettes. [Lee & Shepard.] 

‘* THREE Boys IN AN ELECTRICAL Boat,” by 
John Trowbridge, appeals to the youthful im- 
agination by its wealth of novel adventure on 
land and sea. Boys who read this story are 
taught many useful and practical principles of 
electricity which dry text-books would fail to 
impart. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.] 

Lovers of the beautiful in nature, and espe- 
cially students of bird-life, will find a genuine 
treat in the handsome little volume, ‘‘ THE 
Birp’s CALENDAR,” by H. E. Parkhurst. The 
author is evidently upon intimate terms with 
many of our feathered friends. Month by 
month the reader is carried through pleasant 


places and initiated into the mysteries of 
‘*homes without hands.” [Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. } 


‘* TEUTONIC SWITZERLAND, ’ if it alone compris- 
ed the locale of the Confederation of the Swiss 
Republic and of Tell’s legend, would have a 
magnetic force for fellow Republicans; when 
to that is added its many other attractions, 
it is self-evident that W. D. McCrackan has a 
genial topic for American readers. [Joseph 
Knight & Co., Boston.] 





‘© THe UNTEMPERED WIND,” by Joanna Wood, 
is the story of a woman’s bitter suffering, hav- 
ing been deserted by a man who has led her 
to believe that a covenant and promise consti- 
tutes marriage without the civil or ecclesiastical 
ceremony. The picture of Myron Holder, of 
noble and pure sentiments, enduring the taunts 
of her narrow-minded neighbors, is drawn with 
a masterly touch. The incidents of the story 
are dramatic and replete with human interest. 
[J. Selwin Tait & Sons.] 

INEBRIETY, OR NAaRcoMANIA: Its Etiology, 
Pathlogy, Treatment and Jurisprudence, by 
Dr. Norman Kerr, is an authorized American 
reprint of this standard work published for the 
first time in this country. ‘The work has ex- 
cited much interest abroad, both because Dr, 
Kerr is regarded as the highest authority on 
the subject, and also because of the new sug- 
gestions and the information contained in the 
book. [J. Selwin Tait & Sons,] 

‘©CursB, SNAFFLE AND Spur,” by Edward L. 
Anderson, should find a place in the library of 
every lover of a good horse. While the work 
has been written especially with a view of pre- 
senting a method of training horses for the use 
of mounted soldiers, the rules laid down apply 
equally well in the education of any horse in- 
tended for the saddle. Illustrations from pho- 
tographs show how the well-schooled charger 
and hack should acquit themselves under skilled 
riders. [Little, Brown & Co.] 

THE attention of the National Guard is di- 
rected to ‘‘ Hints,” a little handbook upon dis- 
cipline and drill by Capt. Wm. H. C. Bowen, 
Fifth Infantry, Mt. Vernon Barracks, Ala. 

** AstaTic BREEZES,” by Oliver Optic, com- 
pletes the second series of The All-over the 
World Library. Like its predecessors, this 
book abounds in the class of travel and incident 
appealing strongly to the youthful imagination 
and carrying with it instruction and lessons in 
manliness. [Lee & Shepard.] 

‘*Gata Day Books” is a series of four neat 
volumes for the entertainment and instruction 
of boys and girls. These twelve charming 
tales are by Frances Isabel Currie, the author 
of ‘‘ A Tiff with the Tiffins.” [Hunt & Eaton.] 


Books received: ‘‘ THE Comic MILITARY 
ALPHABET,” by DeWitt C. Falls [Frederick 
A. Stokes & Co.]; “THe ArT oF WING 
SHOOTING,’ by William Bruce Leffingwell; 
‘*MAGDALENA,” by Perpetuo Pouslivi [Rand, 


McNally & Co.]; ‘‘ THE Man From THE 
WEst,” WW S. Ogilvie Publishing Com- 
pany] ;‘‘ THe Gun-Bearer,” by E. A. Robin- 


son and G. A. Wall [Robert Bonner’s Sons] ; 
‘* Nurse Exsia,” by G. Manville Fenn [Cassell 
Publishing Company]; ‘Since Heart AND 
DovusLe Face,” by Charles Reade [Optimus 
Printing Company]. 


Books noticed here may be ordered through the office of OUTING. 
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ss; have yer hoofs greased?” 


‘“* Naw, sonny ; hed all the fo/7sh I ken carry, at the horse show.” 
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